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The Characteristics of Chinese Culture* 


Chien Mu (3% 4) 


The special quality of Chinese culture 
may be summed up in the two phrases 
“oneness of heaven and man" and "symbiosis 
of the internal and the extemal." 

What is meant by the oneness of heaven 
and man? Here the term heaven indicates 
Nature, while "man" means human culture. 
Man lives amid Nature, and is essentially a 
creature of Nature. Divorced from Nature, 
life would surely be inconceivable. And so 
all human culture can be said to be entirely of 
a piece with Nature. Nature and human 
culture are symbiotic and in harmony, they 
blend into a single whole, and so we speak of 
the oneness of heaven and man. 

-What is meant by symbiosis of the 
internal and the external? Human life is 
internal to the physical body, and our bodies 
depend on external things for their existence. 
Food, clothing, and other ordinary 
necessities are all examples of this 
dependence on external things. We might 
claim to be able to get around on our own 
two feet, but then we must wear shoes, and 
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shoes are something external to. the body. 
Without external things we could hardly 
preserve our physical body, and so we speak 
of symbiosis of the internal and the external. 

To the man in the street, heaven is 
heaven, man is man, the internal is internal, 
and the external is external. To him, 
“oneness of heaven and man" and "symbiosis 
of the internal and the external” are an 
intellectual theory, intangible and unreal. But 
traditional Chinese culture offers the 
possibility of realizing these concepts fully, 
and in this context they no longer appear to 
be empty theorizing. 

Take the concepts "abstract" and 
"concrete," for instance. Most people think 
of concrete things as tangibles that are really 
there, while abstract things are ethereal and 
exist in name only. But the Chinese way of 
thinking is different. For example, a person 
may be seen as the concrete individual - 
standing there in front of you. But in 
actuality this concrete individual is simply too 
insignificant and ephemeral. At the same 
time heaven, earth and Nature are simply too 
vast and eternal. In comparison with heaven 
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and earth, that ephemeral and insignificant 
concrete individual is less than a single hair 
on the hide of nine oxen! By this measure, 
any single human existence scarcely matters a 
whit one way or the other. Although the 
individual does indeed exist, his significance 
and value amount to nothing. If we speak of 


people in the abstract, however, then you and 


I are both people, all over the world there are 
people, and people have been around for 
millions of years. These abstract people then 
become real, not unreal. Herein lies an 
important distinction. 

Thinking in terms of the concrete leads 
one to see differences, while thinking in 
terms of the abstract leads one to see 
. Similarities. For example, the weather can be 
cloudy or fine, cold or hot, and is constantly 
changing. But in one particular place it can 
be fine, and in another place cloudy. Here it 
is winter, but there it might be summer. So 
the weather can change from place to place. 
And amid all these contrasts, how can we say 
which is the real weather? If we accept that 
the weather can be cloudy, fine, cold or hot, 
we must agree that there is something 
concrete within the abstract -- how then can 
we deny that the abstract is real? Thus we 
can only say that the concrete emerges from 
the abstract, we cannot say that the abstract 
emerges from the concrete. Likewise, we 
can only say that sameness gives rise to 
difference, not that difference gives rise to 
sameness. Most people think that only 
difference is real, but the Chinese say that 
only sameness is real. 

People are the same in possessing an 
ego, but this ego is different from that ego. 
Without this sameness, where would this 
difference come from? This ego and that ego 
are both people. People are similar, but egos 


are different. Most people will identify 
themselves with their own ego, but the 
Chinese will certainly identify themselves 


‘with people in general. Which is to be . 


preferred? Only to be aware of one's own 
ego and to forget that one is a person like all 
others, from the Chinese viewpoint, would 
mean that one was lacking in significance and 
value as an individual. Therefore the Chinese 
way of thinking de-emphasises the sense of 
difference in favour of an emphasis upon the 
sense of sameness. 

- In addition to saying "I/me," the Chinese 
also speak of "oneself." To speak of "I/me" 
places you in opposition to me. To speak of 
"oneself" acknowledges that everyone is 
“oneself” without setting up any other term in 
opposition to it. This takes into account the 
sameness of people, not the difference. 
Confucius taught people to think in terms of 
"oneself," whereas Yang Chu's idea was to 
think in terms of "me." If we can make clear 
in our own mind the distinction between 
“oneself” and "me," then we can enter into an 
awareness of the special quality of Chinese 
culture. . 

Again, for Chinese the word "person" is 
a term of enormous significance. Men and 
women constitute one major distinction 
between people, but to the Chinese men and 
women are people all the same. We speak of 
Chinese people, foreign people, European 
people, African people, Egyptian people, or 
Indian people, acknowledging their overall 
sameness. I fear that not many foreigners 
could say the same, at least not Westerners. 
This is another aspect of the special quality of 
Chinese culture. 

Within Nature, there are differences 
between the myriad things that exist. For 
example, organic things and inorganic things 
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constitute one major distinction. Within the 
inorganic realm, things like water and stone 
provide another major distinction. Within the 
organic realm, things like plants and animals 
provide another major distinction. Yet within 
difference there must also be similarity. 
Water is like water, and rock is like rock, but 
water and rock also share. similarities. 
Likewise flowers, trees, insects, fish, birds 
and mammals are all different, while all 
sharing certain similarities. This sameness is 
evident at all times and places. Without 
sameness, individual things cannot exist. 
Difference is only observed within. sameness 
-- in fact, there is only difference within 
sameness. But difference is concrete -- it can 
be seen, identified, and explained. 
Sameness, on the other hand, is abstract -- it 
cannot be seen, identified, or explained. The 
Chinese approach is to focus on what cannot 
be seen, cannot be identified and cannot be 
explained, and then to Strive to see, to 
identify, and to explain it. 


H 


The Chinese use the term “nature” 
(hsing) ito address the sameness of things. 
Whether organic or inorganic, each and every 
thing must have its own nature. This nature 
is the thing's unique quality, the source of its 
difference from other things. This nature is 
also termed “heavenly nature" (t'ien-hsing), 
meaning its natural nature. This indicates 
something that is so by itself, something 
possessed when the thing came into being, 
that is synonymous with its existence, and 
that never changes. For example, water has 
the nature of water, and rock has the nature 
of rock. This is the way water and rock are 
of themselves, and not the way anything else 


can wish them to be. This nature is mandated 
and bestowed by heaven. (This is not to say 
that there is really a heaven above, rather that 
things themselves are the way they are -- the 
Chinese also call this Nature.) And so things 
themselves, without conscious awareness or 
action on their part, come to be the way they 
are. But once a thing exists, then its nature 
exists, never changing, not acting, but 
extremely real. In The Doctrine of the Mean 
this is also called “sincerity.” 

Nature is this sincerity, and human 
culture needs to understand this sincerity. 
How can we understand it? Human nature is 
capable of such understanding by itself. This 
intelligence derives from heaven, and is 
therefore Nature, from which all kinds of 
human cultures have evolved. According to 
The Doctrine of the Mean: 


When we have intelligence resulting 
from sincerity, this condition is to be 
ascribed to nature; when we have 
sincerity resulting from intelligence, 
this condition is to be ascribed to 
instruction. But given the sincerity, 
there shall be the intelligence; given the 
intelligence, there shall be the sincerity. 


Here, nature (hsing) means Nature, and 
instruction means human culture. Among 
men, some gain knowledge or awareness 
first, and use that knowledge and awareness 
to instruct those who come after. This prior 
knowledge and awareness is “intelligence 
resulting from sincerity," while subsequent 
knowledge and awareness is “sincerity 
resulting from intelligence." Thus it is said: 


Yao and Shun proceeded from Nature; 
King T'ang fof the Shang dynasty] and 
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King Wu [of the Chou dynasty} looked 
to them as exemplars. . 


In other words, Nature produces human 
culture, but then human culture seeks to 
return once more to Nature. In China, 
Confucius, Mencius and the Confucianists 
tend to talk more about human culture, while 
Chuang-tzu, Lao-tzu and the Taoists tend to 
talk more about Nature. The Doctrine of the 
Mean and The Commentary on the Book of 
Changes appeared later, and thus were able to 
synthesize the theories of these two schools 
of thought. 


HI 


From the concepts of "heaven" (t'ien) 
and "nature” (hsing) emerged the concept of 
"the Way" (tao). The Chinese concept of the 
Way also belongs to the abstract, not the 
concrete. Mencius said "that which acts 
without acting is heaven.” Of course he is 
not referring to the concepts of God and the 
divine Heaven. Lao-tzu said: "Heaven takes 
its law from the Way, the Way takes its law 
from Nature." Thus heaven is beneath the 
Way, and the Way is also Nature. The 
Commentary on the Book of Changes also 
brings up the concept of "spirit" (ch'i), with 
which heaven, earth, the universe and Nature 
is filled. Lao-tzu said: 


The Way which can be spoken is not 
the eternal Way; the name which can be 
named is not the everlasting name. 
Both are mystery, mystery of mysteries, 
the gate of all wonders. 


This same spirit exists at all times and all 
places, and yet it also cannot be defined or 


explained -- hence it is abstract. This spirit is 
divided into Yin and Yang, which also make 
up the Way. Yin belongs to the dark side, 
Yang to the bright side. Behind the bright 
and visible side of all things there must also 
lurk a dark, invisible side. Therefore Yin and 
Yang are in fact one spirit, a single entity. 
Other polarities are between motion and 
Stasis, firmness and softness. Motion and 
firmness belong to Yang, yet in Yang there is 
also stasis and softness. Stasis and softness 
belong to Yin, yet in Yin there is also motion 
and firmness. A single entity cannot be 
divided, for even if it is divided it will return 
to a single entity again. Therefore all 
differences must return to sameness in due 
course. Difference presumes change, 
sameness presumes constancy. For five 
thousand years China has constantly 
remained the same China, and the Chinese 
have constantly remained the same Chinese, 
today amounting to over 1 billion. This is the 
result of the Chinese people's Way, in other 
words the Chinese people's nature. You 
could also say it results from the Chinese 
people's heaven. 

Although nature is bestowed by heaven, 
it is in fact also Nature. The Chinese classify 
inorganic materials into the Five Elements of 
metal, wood, water, fire and earth. In 
reality, however, wood is an organic 
material, but since the inorganic and the 
organic belong to the same single entity, they 
are not strictly divided. If we tum to points 
of division to try to find Chinese concepts 
and meanings, then we are bound to fail. If 
we tum to symbiosis, harmony and blending 
into a single entity to find them, we will 
always be successful. The nature of organic 
things is even more complex and fraught with 
differences. As the most intelligent being in 
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creation, man's nature is even more subject to 
difference and variation. Yet ultimately the 
only way to seek symbiosis, harmony, and a 
blending into one entity, and so to manifest 
man's sameness, is to rely on the mind's 
intelligence. 


IV 


For the Chinese, "mind" (hsin) is also 
abstract, not concrete. Westem study of the 
mind, psychology, mainly addresses the 
functions of the brain. This belongs to the 
realm of biology and physics, and has 
nothing to do with what the Chinese mean by 
the mind. When the Chinese speak of the 
mind, they do not mean the brain, nor do 
they mean the heart -- it is an abstract term. 
Men's minds are similar to one another, 

one's own mind must be similar to other 
people's minds, and is capable of being 
similar to the minds of people of the past, 
present and future. The mind is also 
symbiotic with all things in creation, heaven 
and earth. The mind is spirit, and it is 
through our mind that we can blend into one 
entity with the universe and Nature. 
Therefore Mencius said: "Perfection of mind 
brings knowledge of one's nature, and 
perfection of one's nature brings knowledge 
of heaven.” Thus it is the mind that makes 
nature and heaven manifest. Confucius said: 


At fifty, I knew the decrees of Heaven. 
At sixty, my ear was an obedient organ 
for the reception of truth. At seventy, I 
could follow what my heart desired, 
without transgressing what was right. 


Thus after gaining knowledge of the decrees 
of heaven, Confucius developed a deeper 


understanding of human affairs. Why people 
speak as they do, why people act as they do 
-- once this reached Confucius’ ears all 
became clear, the rights and wrongs of it, the , 
advantages and drawbacks, all appeared 
rationally and clearly, so that causes and 
effects were transparent. In fact, all is 
Nature, all is the decree of heaven. 
Confucius’ ability to see more widely, more 
profoundly, into human life made him more 
harmonious and tranquil in his own mind. 
As for following the desires of his heart, 
these were invariably in accordance with 
propriety, which made his mind completely 
in tune with Nature, in tune with the decrees 
of heaven. This state is what in later times 
was called "oneness of heaven and man” and 
“symbiosis of the internal and the external." 
This is the supreme ideal of human life for 
the Chinese. It is what we mean when we 
say: "To gaze upon high mountains, to travel , 
among fine scenery -- though I cannot reach 
it, my mind longs to go there." Chang Tsai 
said: "Establish a mind for heaven and earth, 
establish decrees for the people." Heaven 
and earth have no mind of their own, it is 
man who establishes a mind for them. 
Heaven and earth do not establish decrees for 
man, it is up to those who establish a mind 
for heaven and earth to establish. decrees for 
the people. None can do this but the great 
sages and great worthies of mankind. This is 
what the great ideals of human life are based 
on. Therefore Chang Tsai also said: 
“Continue the peerless learning of past sages, 
open up peace for countless generations to 
come.” 

What we have discussed above is the 
Chinese concept of the ideal human mind. 
To understand this mind, we should look into 
ourselves and the mind will be present of its 
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own accord; in other words we can know it 
and understand it ourselves. This can be 
seen from the passage about Confucius’ 
success in nurturing his mind between the 
ages of fifty and seventy. While we said that 
the human culture of the Chinese returns to 
Nature, the Nature that this human culture 
returns to is no longer the Nature that gave 
rise to it in the early mists of time. Nature 
must also be subject to change, to progress, 
to development, else how could it give rise to 
human culture? According to The Doctrine of 
the Mean: 


Let the states of equilibrium and 
harmony exist in perfection, and a 
happy order will prevail throughout 
heaven and earth, and all things will be 
nourished and flourish. 


This equilibrium and harmony is the highest 
state of the human mind, heaven and earth 
require this for happy order, and all things 
are nourished by this. In this case, mankind 
is almost like God, and this human world is 
almost like Heaven. This is also what we 
mean by "oneness of heaven and man" and 
"symbiosis of the internal and the external," 
which can be said to be the religious belief of 
the Chinese. 


Vv 
Confucius often spoke about 
“benevolence” (jen), which is the human 
mind. When Confucius spoke of 
benevolence, he often linked it with 
"wisdom" (chih), which is the intelligence of 
the human.mind. When speaking of 


benevolence, Confucius also often linked it 
with “propriety” (li), which is the form of 


human life. The Classic of Poetry says: 
Look at a rat -- it has its limbs; 


Shall a man be without any rules of 
propriety? 


For its life, a rat must have its limbs; can a 


‘man be without propriety in his life? 


Ordinarily, people tend to consider the 
physical body to be the form of human life, 
but the life of this physical body is extremely 
brief and insignificant -- not much better than 
the body of a rat. The Chinese consider 
propriety to be the form of human life, for 
human life must depend on propriety for its 
form. Propriety is the form of mankind's 
greater life, the physical body is the form of 
mankind's lesser life. The rat is only aware 
that it possesses a lesser life, but a man 
should be aware that he possesses a greater 
life. 

What is meant by propriety? Propriety 
comes into being through relations between 
people. When a person is first born he has a 
relationship to his parents and siblings. Yu- 
tzu said: 


Filial piety and fraternal submission! -- 
are they not the root of all benevolent 
actions? 


In fact, this benevolence is the root of a 
person, and also the root of propriety. The 
primary distinction in human life is between 
old and young. The Chinese have a rite of 
adulthood, at twenty for men and eighteen for 
women, after which people are termed adults. 
But people are already subject to propriety 
while still young, before attaining adulthood. 
Propriety is a matter of reciprocity, but before 
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attaining adulthood, one's relations with 
others are a one-way street. Filial piety and 
fraternal submission mean that in one's 
relations with parents and siblings the young 
person shows obedience, not refractoriness. 
Today people do not like to speak of 
obedience, but without it, how can a young 
person attain to adulthood? Even when a 
person grows up into an adult, he must still 
be obedient. To desire food when hungry, or 
to desire to drink when thirsty, are decrees of 
heaven which one automatically knows to 
obey. Therefore obedience is man's heaven- 
given nature. The Chinese often speak of 
filial piety and fraternal submission, which 
mean obedience. The propriety of the 
Chinese is also largely based on obedience 
rather than refractoriness, and so the 
refractory element in propriety is very minor. 

In addition to the distinction between old 
and young in life, there is also the distinction 
between male and female. When man and 
woman are bonded together as husband and 
wife and become one entity, it is one of life's 
major rituals. As far as a young person's life 
is concerned, their parents’ life is the Yang 
aspect, while their own life is only the Yin 
aspect. 'The pairing of Yin and Yang is called 


the Way, and the Way is human life.. 


Without a father and mother, one would not 
attain to one's own human life. As far as an 


adult couple are concerned, the husband is 


the Yang aspect of their lives, and the wife is 
the Yin aspect. The bonding of husband and 
wife marks the beginning of both people's 
lives as a single entity -- sharing the same 
life. A single Yang or a single Yin is not 
enough, it does not embody the Way, and so 
cannot be called a proper human life. Thus 
the Chinese consider the pairing of husband 
and wife to be fundamental to all human 


relationships. It is like the warp and weft in a 
piece of silk, without which the silk cannot 
become cloth. Without the bonding of man 
and woman, one cannot speak of human life 
as having taken its proper form -- it is to be a 
human being but not truly a full person. 

That people are born male and female is 
Nature. For men and women to join together 
as husband and wife is human culture. 
Human culture is a kind of pattern of human 
life. Birds, mammals, insects and fish all 
live their lives, but their lives have few 
patterns, so we do not speak of bird culture, 
mammal culture, insect culture, or fish 
culture. Among inorganic matter there are 
even fewer patterns (except perhaps in 
astronomy or physiography), so there is no 
such thing as "matter culture." While human 
life has many patterns, it can never divorce 
itself from Nature. And it can only obey 
Nature, not rebel against it. In this case, 
Nature is the Yang aspect, and human culture 
is only the Yin aspect. But human culture is 
constantly progressing, its patterns are 
multiplying, and there are instances where 
Nature must also obey human culture. Here 
human culture has turned into the Yang 
aspect, and Nature has ‘turned into the Yin 
aspect. "That which is innate does not 
transgress Heaven, and that which is 
acquired obeys Heaven's timeliness." Here 
again, Yin and Yang make up the Way -- and 
surely we cannot claim that obedience has no 
place in the Great Way. 

Since propriety emerges from 
benevolence, and is rooted in what is natural 
to the mind of man, therefore in propriety 
there must be pleasure. Chinese life is a life 
of propriety and pleasure, and the moment 
when human life achieves tranquillity without 
pleasure is death. Life necessarily entails 
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death -- this is Nature and there is no 
rebelling against it. Within human culture we 
have invented rituals that create a relationship 
between the dead and the living, where we 
regard the dead as if they were alive, 
reverentially see them off and eternally hold 
them in remembrance, weep and stamp, bury 
them and sacrifice to them, and erect tombs 
and ancestral temples. It is said that the dead 
have already gone up into heaven, but in 
Chinese propriety it is as if the dead still 
remain in the human world. Here human 
culture is dominant, and Nature has become 
subordinate. In Western religions, when a 
person dies his soul returns to heaven. Is 
this Nature? Indeed, is it human culture? 
That life necessarily entails death is Nature. 
For the soul to return to heaven after death is 
in fact against Nature, as well as being 
divorced from human culture. Jesus said 
"pay Caesar what is due to Caesar," and 
although his teaching seeks divorce from 
Nature, it still does not offend against human 
culture, it simply places it to one side and 
ignores it. The Chinese propriety of death 
and life certainly is not divorced from Nature 
and is manifestly a part of human culture, so 
that the human mind derives from it both 
peace and pleasure. When Confucius died, 
for example, his disciples were not thrown 
into great despair. They observed mouming 
for three years and lived in a hut beside his 
tomb, thereby deriving peace of mind and 
even a kind of pleasure. Perfection of mind 
means to know one's nature, to know 
heaven. This is still Nature. And from this 
man's mind derives peace and pleasure. This 
can only be called the great wisdom of the 
Chinese. 


VI 


The great wisdom of the Chinese surely 
lies in having had the ability to create 
propriety and pleasure in human life. 
Propriety resembles rules or fetters, while 
pleasure is what all human minds alike 
desire. Unless pleasure were possible, who 
would want propriety? But how propriety 
entails pleasure is a matter of profound 
importance which requires further 
explanation. Let us divide human life into 
two kinds, direct and indirect. What is meant 
by direct human life? Since human life must 
have objectives, and can thus be called a 
purposeful life, a life which has the ability to 
directly attain those objectives is what we 
mean by a "direct human life." There are also 
various means whereby these objectives can 
be attained, and living for the sake of these 
means is what we mean by an "indirect 
human life." Human life can also be 
divided into the life of the mind and the life of 
the body. The body represents man’s lesser 
life, it serves merely to sustain man's greater 
life, and thus the life of the body represents 
living for the sake of a means -- it is indirect 
human life. The mind resides in the physical 
body as an integral part of it, and the life of 
the mind is where a man's true life is, thus 
the life of the mind is direct human life, or 
purposeful life. 

As we all know, the life of the body is 
focussed mainly on food, clothing, and other 
ordinary necessities. The life of the mind is 
focussed mainly on happiness, anger, 
distress and pleasure, the principal emotions 
of life and its main channels of expression. 
This tends to be overlooked. _ 

For example, when an infant is first 
born, it is still unaware of what its own body 
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is. But as soon as it is separated from its 
mother, it knows to cry. In a way, this is a 
feeling of grief, an expression of grief -- in 
other words, an emotion or expression of the 
mind. This is what is meant by "an infant's 
heart." As far as an infant's mind is 
concemed, we can say that the infant first 
becomes aware that it has a direct life of the 
mind, even as it is still unaware of the 
indirect life of the body. Only gradually in 
the course of growing up does it begin to 
develop:an awareness of its body. Again, 
when a person grows old, his bodily activity 
declines, but his life of the mind remains as it 
was before, with past events held fast in his 
memory. At the hour of death, the life of the 
body comes to a complete halt, but the life of 
the mind is still preserved. He is still moved 
by the grief of his children, grandchildren, 
family and friends around his deathbed. 
These two examples illustrate the difference 
between the life of the body and the life of the 
mind. At the beginning of one's life, the 
mind emerges ahead of the body. At the end 
of life, the body declines ahead of the mind. 
So from the moments of birth and death it is 
clear which comes first and which comes 
second; which is dominant and which is 
secondary. 


In terms of the life of the body, we are all 


different. In terms of the life of the mind, we 
share things in common and embrace one 
another. When an infant is first born, it 
becomes aware of the parents and siblings 
around it before it becomes aware of itself. 
Likewise we could say that that which is 
limited to one’s own body is one's lesser life, 
but that which embraces others is one's 
greater life. As a child grows up, it begins, 
within its greater life, to develop an 
awareness of its own lesser life. 


Confucius said: "By nature, men are 
nearly alike; by practice, they get to be wide 
apart.” When an infant is first born, its 
heaven-bestowed nature is evident. This is a 
respect in which everyone is alike, it is what 
we call naivete, in other words Nature. In 
the process of growing up, the human life we 
come into contact with has a complex pattern, 
and by practice and custom we all become 
different from one another. As adults, each 
with our own individual concerns, we first 
become aware of how far apart we have 
grown. The Chinese also divide people into 
great men and petty men. Those with 
extensive contacts, a wide range of 
communication, who have not lost their 
greater life, and who make steady progress 
towards maturity, are called great men. 
Those whose life steadily contracts, whose 
range of outside contacts is limited, who do 
not communicate with others, and who are 
only aware of their life of the body, are called 
petty men. This distinction has nothing to do 
with physical stature, it only has to do with 
attitude of mind. Thus Mencius said: "The 
great man is he who does not lose his child's- 
heart." This is a statement of great 
profundity, and merits further exploration. 

The life of the body mainly has to do 
with material things, the necessities that 
sustain our everyday life such as food, 
clothing, accommodation, and so on. But the 
life of the mind mainly has to do with people, 
or rather their minds. Only when one mind 
communicates with another does the 
greatness of life become apparent. Herein is 
to be found man's pleasure in life. The more 
extensive this communication is, the more it 
is possible to share the thoughts of the 
ancients, or to communicate with people in 
the future. This does not mean having 
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contact with people themselves, but with their 
minds. People’s minds can all belong to this 
shared greater life, no matter at what period 
they live their lives; they can communicate as 
one, and it is no easy matter to distinguish 
between them. 

Confucius dreamed of Duke of Chou, 
even though the Duke of Chou had died 600 
years before. Confucius had never set eyes 
on him in the flesh, but through reading he 
had gained an insight into his mind, and had 
established communication with it. No one 
knows what Confucius actually saw in his 
dream, but in his own mind he was sure that 
it was the Duke of Chou. Clearly the bodily 
form we normally see is not the true person, 
the true ego. Only the mental entity is the 
true person, the true ego. That the body has 
a physical form may be observed and we can 
recognize it. The Chinese concept of mind is 
an abstraction, it has no physical form, it 
cannot be observed, is not easily recognized, 
but it constitutes your true life, it is your true 


ego. If you wish to become aware of this- 


true ego, it is not so difficult. 
Vil 


Western psychology is mainly concerned 
with the brain. The brain is simply an organ 
of the body whose function belongs to the 
indirect human life, the aspect of living for a 
means, But the Chinese concept of the mind 
is something that transcends the physical 
body. Since the heart is more important to 
the body than the brain, the ancient Chinese 
borrowed the concrete term "heart" for the 
abstract concept of "mind." When we speak 
of the heart here, we are not referring to any 
organ of the body. During sleep, for 
example, the functions of the body are at rest, 


the brain is also at rest, but the heart cannot 
rest, it still continues to beat and our blood 
continues to circulate. But there is also the 
abstract heart (the mind), which is still active 
-- in other words, dreaming. In dreams the 
human heart is truly manifested. Western 
psychologists use dreams as a basis for 
discussion of abnormal psychological states, 
but surely we cannot say that Confucius’ 
dream about the Duke of Chou was evidence 
of psychological abnormality. Clearly 
Western psychology is too shallow, and 
shows little genuine awareness of the mind. 

Chuang-tzu was the patriarch of Chinese 
Taoism. The Chinese Taoists tend to focus 
mainly on Nature, paying less attention to 
human culture. One night Chuang-tzu 
experienced a vivid dream that he.had turned 
into a butterfly. Upon awakening, he wasn't 
sure whether he had simply dreamed of being 
a butterfly, or whether he was really a 
butterfly dreaming of being Chuang-tzu. 

But Chuang-tzu's mind was still the same, it 
hadn't changed, there was no distinction. 

In Nature all things are different, and 
there is great complexity. But why should 
Chuang-tzu have dreamed precisely-of being — 
a butterfly rather than any other creature? It 
was because the life of a butterfly is a direct 
life, it cleaves closely to its objectives, there 
are few means interposing themselves to 
produce indirectness. So the life of a 
butterfly seems to be a very natural, happy 
one. Chuang-tzu often meditated upon the 
direct human life, the purposeful life, and 
particularly appreciated this in the butterfly. 
Thinking about it during the day, he also 
dreamed of it at night. Chuang-tzu's dream 
about the butterfly and Confucius’ dream 
about the Duke of Chou would seem to be as 
different as chalk and cheese, yet the Duke of 
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Chou was responsible for formulating ritual 
and music, which was also concerned with 
the quest for direct human life, or purposeful 
life. Confucius likewise shared these 
thoughts and therefore dreamed of the Duke 
of Chou from time to time. The difference 
between his dream and Chuang-tzu's dream 
simply boils down to the fact that the one is 
focussed on human culture, while the other is 
focussed on Nature. 

In speaking of the direct human life, the 
purposeful life, the Chinese also refer to it as 
a life of "the Way and its righteousness" (tao- 
i). The indirect human life, the life that is 
lived for means, is referred to by the Chinese 
as a life of "profit" (kung-li). The more 
indirect one's life, the more means it 
employs, the more convoluted it is, and the 
more it is dominated by the concept of profit, 
the farther removed it is from the Way and its 
righteousness. The more direct one's life, 
the fewer means it employs, the less 
convoluted it is, and the less it is concerned 
with the concept of profit, the more it is a life 
of the Way and its righteousness, and the 
more the mind finds genuine delight in it. 

Let us take Confucius’ life by way of 
illustration. Confucius said: 


With coarse rice to eat, with water to 
drink, and my bended arm for a pillow; 
-- I still have joy in the midst of these 
things. 


To eat when hungry, to drink when thirsty, 
and to rest when hunger and thirst are 
satisfied -- this is to lead a natural life. But 
this is simply the life of the body. Confucius 
was not overly concerned with these things, 
but he says that he still has joy in the midst of 
them. To say one still has joy in the midst of 


these things is far from saying that joy is only 
to be found in them, Likewise, human life is 
contained within the life of the body, but to 
be dominated by the life of the body is not a 
true human life, and the pleasure to be found 
in it is very limited. 

Where is true pleasure in life to be found? 
Confucius said: 


Is it not pleasant to learn with a 
constant perseverance and application? 
Is it not delightful to have friends 
coming from distant quarters? 


This must be where Confucius found true 
delight and genuine pleasure. Learning 
involves studying the ancients, or worthies of 
one's own time, thus enabling one's mind to 
communicate with the minds of the ancients 
or one's contemporaries, so that one’s own 
greater life becomes manifest. Is this not a 
pleasure? And if friends come from distant 
parts to join one in study, their minds 
communicate with one's own. Again this is 
where one's greater life is to be found -- and 
is this not a pleasure too? Therefore the true 
pleasure of Confucius lay in his contact with 
others and his communion with their minds. 
As for food, water and pillow, these are 
merely material necessities of life, they 
constitute life's indirect aspect, being simply 
means for maintaining human existence. | 
While one may take pleasure in them, if one's 
pleasure is restricted to these one will miss 
those other, deeper, greater pleasures, for 
this is not the true joy of human life. The 
infant's mind, for example, takes its true 
pleasure in the presence of its parents and 
siblings by its side. Its pleasure is surely not 
confined to such things as its milk, diapers 
and cradle. Things like its milk, diapers and 
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cradle can all differ, and the infant's mind 
does not concern itself with these. Today 
people place their infants in nurseries where 
their milk, diapers and cradles may be better 
than those at home, but its parents and 
siblings are not at its side, so the 
psychological habits of infants are changing. 
When they grow up their minds are often 
focussed on what they eat, what they wear 
and their physical comfort at home, while 
their relationships with other people are 
secondary. This is what Confucius meant 
when he spoke about people being nearly 
alike by nature, but growing widely different 
through practice. In this case, the ideal life 
represented by the Duke of Chou's 
formulation of ritual and music, and 
Confucius and his disciples’ teachings about 
filial piety and fraternal submission, cannot 
possibly be attained. 

Confucius praised his disciple Yen Hui in 
the following words: 


Admirable indeed was the virtue of Hui! 
With a single bamboo dish of rice, a 
single gourd dish of drink, and living in 
his mean narrow lane,- while others 
could not have endured he distress, he 
did not allow his joy to be affected by 
it. Admirable indeed was the virtue of 
Hui! 


The bamboo dish of rice, the gourd dish of 
drink and the mean narrow lane are all 
connected with the life of the body, they 
sustain Yen Hui's physical existence. But 
Yen Hui took pleasure in his life -- he 
delighted in his determination to learn from 
Confucius, in other words what Confucius 
„was referring to when he said "is it not 
pleasant to learn with a constant perseverance 


and application?" Confucius was his close 
companion, they constantly saw one another 
-- again, this is what Confucius was referring 
to when he said “is it not delightful to have 
friends coming from distant quarters?” Chou 
Tun-i taught the two Ch’eng brothers to seek 
out the pleasures of Confucius and Yen Hui, 
to find what it was they delighted in. This is 
the supreme ideal of Chinese life, its highest 
art, its greatest skill. This can also be said to 
be a special quality of Chinese culture. 

By formulating the rules of propriety and 
music, the Duke of Chou taught men how to 
communicate with each other. Confucius 
went further and added the concept of 
"benevolence" (jen), saying: 


If a man is not benevolent, what 
propriety can there be in him; if a man 
is not benevolent, what music can there 
be in him? 


So this was a teaching aimed at enabling 
men's minds to communicate with each 
other. Confucius taught his disciple Po-yii to 
study the Odes and the rules of Propriety, 
saying: 


If you do not leam the Odes, you will 
not be fit to converse with.... If you 
do not learn the rules of Propriety, your 


character cannot be established. 


The rules of Propriety teach people to be able 
to establish themselves in society. Without 
being established oneself, how shall one 
establish relations with others? In such a 
case, what propriety will there be to speak 
of? Conversation is one of the most 
important aspects of social relations with 
others. The Odes articulate heartfelt resolve, 
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thus Chinese literature is the voice of the 
Chinese people's hearts. How can there be 
propriety without conversation, or propriety 
without heartfelt sincerity? Therefore study 
of the Odes and study of the rules of 
Propriety are in fact one and the same 
learning. Confucius also said: 


The Odes serve to stimulate the mind. 
They may be used for purposes of self- 
contemplation. They teach the art of 
sociability. They show how to regulate 
feelings of resentment. 


Resentment is also inherent in the human 
mind and men's emotions. The Duke of 
Chou in great justice put his own relatives to 
death, and Confucius was aware that his Way 
was never practised. Surely both men felt 
resentment in their hearts. They felt 
resentment within the bounds of propriety, 
and that was the end of it. In terms of 
` its poetic origins, even late Ch'ing dynasty 
Peking opera can be traced back to the Odes. 
Inevitably, drama must incorporate propriety. 
Some good examples of this would be 
dramas such as "The Two Loyal Officials," 
"The Third Wife Raises the Son," and "The 
Fourth Son Visits his Mother." "The Third 
Wife Raises the Son" illustrates propriety on 
the level of the family. "The Two Loyal 
Officials," a drama about relations between 
the monarch and his ministers, illustrates 
propriety on the level of the state. "The 
Fourth Son Visits his Mother," a drama about 
relations between Chinese and non-Chinese, 
illustrates propriety on the level of the wider 
world. Hsueh San-niang and Yang Ssu-lang 
are burdened by deep resentments, the full 
expression of which causes the audience to 
be stimulated, performing a great service in 


society. Thus Chinese life can be called a life 
of literature, in other words an artistic life. 
Literature is drawn from the Way and its 
righteousness, seeking to turn it into art. For 
the Chinese, this is where life's pleasure is to 
be found. is this not a special quality of 
Chinese culture?” 

Today when people speak of literature, 
they lay emphasis on popularity. But 
propriety and music are also popular -- when 
one recites the "Erh Nan" or the "Pin Feng" 
sections from the ancient Classic of Poetry, 
are they not the epitome of popularity? Thus 
Confucius said: 


The man who has not studied the Chou. 
Nan and the Shao Nan is like one who 
stands with his face right against a wall. 


In other words, not having studied the Odes 

means that one cannot communicate with 

society, with the masses. The main point of: 
popularity is that it enables you to 
communicate with the mind of the masses. 

The rules of propriety and music constitute a 
selfless mind, in other words what Confucius 

means by the expression "benevolence." 

When people today speak of popularity they 
seem to mean opening up one's mind to the 

common people for the sake of fame and 
fortune, simply using literature as a means to 

that end. This is selfishness, not selflessness 

-- in other words, it is not benevolence.. 
Commercial advertising and political 

propaganda are both ways of spreading one's 

private message to others. These are means 

to an end, the end being profit, rather than the- 
Way and its righteousness. It has nothing 

whatsoever to do with the art of literature. 
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VIII 


Originally, the Chinese state was founded 
on the basis of agriculture. When a man 
grew to adulthood, he was allotted 100 mou 
of farmland which he returned to the state 
upon reaching old age, so farmers really 
possessed no private wealth. But a family of 
five could live off this 100 mou of farmland 
without a care in the world. This way avoids 
the indirect human life, the life for the sake of 
means, the life of profit. Instead it takes the 
path of direct human life, purposeful life, the 
life of the Way and its righteousness. Spring 
ploughing and summer tilling involves 


diligent labour, but this way of life follows ` 


the decrees of heaven, respects the rhythms 
of the earth, and is dependent upon the nature 
of the various grains and vegetables. 
As such it gives life and nurture in the same 
way as parents do to their children, and thus 
can be described as embodying benevolence, 
propriety, truth, and meaning. With the 
autumn harvest and winter storage, the 
farmer's labour is complete. This can be 
described as being akin to the rites for the 
dead performed by the living, uniting life 
from beginning to end into a single entity. 
So the farming cycle could also be described 
as a succession of lives, in conformity with 
the Way of heaven, in conformity with the 
Way of man -- in other words, the mind can 
take pleasure in it. Therefore the Chinese 
well-field system was an important element in 
the formulation of propriety in ancient times. 
All other forms of industry, such as 
weaving silk or making pottery, were 
conducted with stipends issued in advance so 
that workers’ lives were free of worry. 
Every year quotas were set according to 
ability, so workers were busy from moming 


till night in order to fulfill the life of the Way 
and its righteousness, not for the sake of 
profit. Just as farmers were allotted farmland 
so that they could continue their farming from 
generation to generation, so the younger 
generation of workers were intimately 
involved with their trade from the outset, 
taking to it as by habit. In this way they 
developed respect for their work and took 
pleasure in being a member of their trade. 
Their lifetime's work was the source of their 
pleasure in life. Therefore Chinese industry 
has always tended towards art, as being a 
vehicle for Chinese propriety. 

Although this ancient farming and 
industry might appear to be selfish, they were 
in reality selfless -- for selfless profit equates 
to the life of the Way and its righteousness as 
far as the individual is concerned. In the 
daily market, each man would exchange the 
goods he had for those he lacked. Once his 
trade was complete he would withdraw. 
Commerce thus achieved an exchange 
between those who had a thing and those 
who lacked it, and as such it was selfless, it 
was not a Selfish scheme for profit. Each 
person's private livelihood was already 
secure, and the daily market simply served to 
add further convenience to life. It was never 
a matter of using commerce as a means for 
securing one's livelihood. In relations 
between states, each state set up commercial 
officers and issued them with a stipend in 
advance to ensure that their management of 
commerce was entirely a public office, never 
a means for gaining private wealth. In such a 
society, principled scholars would arise. 
These scholars were devoted to the Way, 
they worked exclusively for the public good, 
never for themselves. They laboured with 
their mind, not with their strength. As 
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Mencius said: 


Those who labour with their minds 
govern others; those who labour with 
their strength are governed by others. 
Those who are governed by others 
support them; those who govern others 
are supported by them. 


Thus being a scholar meant being free from 
worry as to one’s clothes and food. 
Confucius said: 


A scholar, whose mind is set on truth, 
and who is ashamed of bad clothes and 
bad food, is not fit to be discoursed 
with. 


Therefore the scholar ought not to be 
concerned about his own clothes and food. 
In ancient Chinese society, the economy was 
a system for freely circulating wealth, or 
what one might term a commonwealth. The 
farmers, workers and traders were the 
wealth-owning classes, and scholars were a 
non wealth-owning class. And yet the status 
of the non wealth-owning class was far 
superior to that of the wealth-owning classes. 
In other words, the ancient Chinese were 
idealists, extolling human nature, life, and the 
Way. They absolutely did not embrace 
materialism. Men's minds and natures were 
in communion, and their wealth also 
circulated freely. Only public wealth was 
permitted, not private wealth, so it was 
impossible for anything like modern Western 
capitalism to take root and develop. So 
ancient Chinese society was a collective 
society, one devoted to the Way and its 
righteousness, in which everyone moved 
forward on the path of direct, purposeful 


human life. Herein lies the great meaning 
and value of Chinese propriety. 

Following the Warring States period and 
the Ch'in and Han dynasties, ritual and music 
underwent changes but still never lost touch 
with their origins. The main rituals -- those 
of marriage, entertainment of guests, and 
funerals -- still exist, although people seem 
determined to do away with them. Today, 
thanks to free love, free marriage and free 
divorce, the institution of marriage is being 
discarded, husbands and wives are no longer 
husbands and wives, and the family as we 
have known it will soon no longer exist. 
Drinking and feasting are regarded as matters 
of commercial rivalry. Today people admire 
industrial and commercial society, in which 
loyalty, trustworthiness and friendship have 
no place. As funeral ritual falls into disuse, 
death and life are no longer in harmony, and 
the dead simply return to God and divine 
heaven. At the same time, however, the 
social institution of children and 
grandchildren caring for the aged is also 
falling into disuse. As it does so, the social 
institution of parents and grandparents 
nurturing the young will also fall away. 
People say that American society is a heaven 
for children, a battleground for adults, and a 
cemetery for the aged. But today American 
society is no longer a heaven for children. 
Today human society all over the world has 
already tumed into a battlefield in which there 
is nothing of propriety or pleasure. 

In human life there is both sameness and 
difference, only in infancy and youth 
sameness is more apparent, and difference 
less so. In old age, when one's energy is 
spent and the course of life is coming to an 
end, and when memories predominate over 
imagination and hope, there is likewise a 
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greater degree of similarity between people, 
and a lesser degree of difference. 

The Chinese view of life places a high value 
on sameness, not on difference, so youth and 
old age are regarded as particularly important. 
As Mencius said: 


Treat with the reverence due to age the 
elders in your own family, so that the 
elders in the families of others shall be 
similarly treated. Treat with the 
kindness due to youth the young in your 
own family, so that the young in the 
families of others shall be similarly 
treated. 


In this way, humanity will tend towards 
universal brotherhood. For the young the top 
priority is education, and for the aged the top 
priority is proper care. Confucius said: 


A youth, when at home, should be 
filial, and, abroad, respectful to his 
elders. He should be earnest and 
truthful. He should overflow in love to 
all, and cultivate the friendship of the 
good. When he has time and 
opportunity, after the performance of 
these things, he should employ them in 
polite studies. 


This means that the young should be 
instructed in filial piety and fraternal 
submission, earnestness, truthfulness, love 
for all, and in making friends with the good 
-- all the rules of propriety for forming 
relationships with others. Instruction in 


writing, essay-writing and literature is - 


secondary, it is not the main point of a young 
person's education. Care for the elderly is 
another major realm of propriety. It does not 


simply involve physical care, for "a man of 
sixty deserves the respect of the whole 
community, a man of seventy the respect of 
the whole state." Even the ruler of a state is 
supposed to show respect for the aged. To 
be sure of receiving the respect due to the 
aged is a great comfort in life. Cherishing the 
memory of the departed, which is reckoned a 
great virtue, is merely secondary. Today 
people say it is difficult for mothers-in-law 
and their daughters-in-law to get along, that 
husband and wife are equal, and that they 
prefer the nuclear family. But the human 
mind has the advantage of extension, so 
one's husband's mother ought to be 
respected as one’s husband is. Similarly, 
one’s son's wife ought to be loved as one’s 
son is. This removes all difficulty. The 
Chinese have a propriety of family 
organization, a propriety of conduct between 
mother-in-law and daughter-in-law. Without 
propriety, even a husband and wife cannot 
get along, let alone mothers-in-law and 
daughters-in-law. 

Sameness makes for ready harmony, and 
harmony is even readier between the old and 
the young. What a pleasure it is for old 
people to play with their grandchildren, while 
young children often feel a stronger affection 
for their grandparents than they do for their 
own father and mother. A household where 
old and young dwell. together is even more 
likely to be harmonious. So their presence in 
a household shows the utility of those who 
are practically useless. Having old and 
young together is a blessing for the entire 
family. The blessing of having three 
generations living under one roof is hard to 
describe. If a husband and wife marry but 
their parents die soon after, and they do not 
have children, then this is a misfortune for. 
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the entire family. Clearly, human life is not a 
solitary affair, nor can one call an existence 
without progeny a proper life. The quest for 
individual physical existence entails a quest 
for family life, which in tum entails a quest 
for an enduring life handed down from 
generation to generation. The importance to 
the Chinese of sameness has its origins here. 

The importance to the Chinese of 
sameness means that outside the family 
importance is not only placed on affinal kin, 
the clan and the neighbourhood community, 
but also on the state. This is the origin of the 
propriety between monarch and minister, and 
between monarch and people. Importance is 
also placed on sameness between one state 
and another, which underpins the whole 
world. Confucius had friends who came 
from afar, and many of them came from 
different states, meaning that the propriety of 
friendship could be widely extended 
throughout the world. To the Chinese, the 
five great relationships (of monarch & 
minister, father & son, elder brother & 
younger brother, husband & wife, and 
between friends) define the great proprieties 
of human life. They are the basis of the 
brotherhood of man -- in other words, the 
parameters within which all our lives are able 
to communicate in harmony and so blend into 
one enduring entity. T'an Ssu-t'ung claims 
that of these five relationships, Westerners 
only share with the Chinese the relationship 
between friends. But if they are lacking other 
four relationships, then their idea of the 
relationship between friends will also be very 
different from what the Chinese mean by 
friendship. A man without propriety is lower 
than a rat, so how can he be capable of 
regulating his family, governing the state, 
and bringing peace to the world? 


IX 


Hsun-tzu, writing over 2,000 years ago, 
was the first Chinese philosopher to group 
together the concepts "heaven, earth, 
monarch, parent and teacher." If man can act 
with propriety towards heaven and earth, 
then human culture and Nature will blend into 
one. Propriety towards monarch, parent and 
teacher are all inherent in human culture. The 
fact that a scholar calls himself a disciple 
(iterally: "younger brother-son") shows that 
he regards his teacher as a father or elder 
brother. A teacher is also accorded the same 
three-year mourning period as a parent. 
Chinese artisans always call their masters 
"teacher-father," thus regarding their teacher 
as their father. This custom has remained 
widespread in China down to the present 
day. The ancients also said: "To be a 
monarch means to be a teacher." Thus a 
monarch and a teacher were equally to be 
revered. Yet monarchs also had to have a 
teacher, and the crown prince always studied 
under teachers. In the Sung dynasty, Wang 
Ching-kung and Ch'eng I, both lecturers in 
the Classics Colloquium, argued that the 
teacher should lecture sitting down while the 
emperor, being a disciple, should listen 
standing up. The emperor followed their 
advice, although in antiquity it was accepted 
that a teacher and his disciples should treat 
one another as friends. Even the great sage 
Confucius sat down with his disciples to 
lecture. Thus the relationship of teacher and 
disciple is included within that of friends. 
With the unification of China under the Ch'in 
and Han dynasties, propriety of monarch and 
minister entailed a greater reverence for the 
emperor than in antiquity. Confucius was 
revered as the supreme sage and first among 
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teachers, which meant that teachers were 
revered even above emperors. This was a 
great innovative change in Chinese propriety. 
No one in later times argued that Wang 
Ching-kung and Ch'eng I were wrong. The 
Chinese say that to revere one's teacher does 
honour to the Tao, but it has absolutely never 
been said that to revere the emperor does 
honour to the Tao. Teachers command the 
moral ethos, while emperors simply study the 
political ethos. The moral ethos is superior to 
the political ethos, so the teacher is without 
doubt superior to the monarch. Confucius 
was the supreme sage and first among 
teachers, and emperors and monarchs down 
the centuries all revered him, thereby 
ensuring the stability of the Chinese moral 


ethos. Here we have a great Chinese 
propriety that transcends the five 
relationships. 


This is also connected with the eastward 
spread of Buddhism. Abbots and monks 
revered Sakyamuni, but did not need to 
revere the emperor. Meanwhile the emperor 
himself also revered Sakyamuni. Confucius 
was no founder of a religion, but in the neo- 
Confucian revival that post-dated the arrival 
of Buddhism in China, Confucius became 
treated as such. Thus in Chinese cultural 
tradition, the majesty of Confucius was only 
seen from the Sung period onwards. Just as 
the West had its Renaissance, so China had a 
kind of cultural renaissance in the Sung 
period. In discussing the special quality of 
Chinese culture, this watershed between 
antiquity and modernity is worth a closer 
look. During the Warring States period 
there was a group of scholars in the state of 
Ch'i who gathered at Chi-hsia, where they 
collected a body of disciples, wrote books 
and gave lectures. They were given generous 


public stipends and lived in magnificent 
residences, so that they were able to pursue 
philosophical discussion without engaging in 
day-to-day government. In this way they 
were teachers but without being ministers, 
and therefore bore no actual administrative 
responsibility. At the same time, however, 
they were able to contribute their opinions as 
to the rights and wrongs of government 
administration. With China's unification 
under a single empire, the Ch'in dynasty 
system of erudites was based on the Ch'i 
system of the scholars of Chi-hsia, whereby 
the erudites engaged in discussion without 
exercising a role in government. Clearly 
Ch'in Shih-huang-ti did not regard the 
erudites in the same light as his court 
ministers. At a reception in the palace at 
Hsien-yang, the erudites argued strongly for 
restoration of the feudal states, and opposed 
the system of commanderies and districts. 
But in the famous incident of the burning of 
the books, the Ch'in only burnt a portion of 
private books to prevent the people from 
quoting from the Book of Odes and the Book 
of Documents and so using references to 
antiquity to defame rulers of the present. As 
far as the erudites were concemed, the Ch'in 
merely stripped them of their positions. It 
was like breaking off a friendship, and no 
further punishment was imposed. Under the 
Han dynasty, the erudites were responsible 
for teaching courses and were completely 
autonomous, not being subject to imperial 
interference. In matters regarding the 
National University curriculum, the erudites 
met in conclave to decide upon any changes 
by themselves. Great ministers of court 
might sometimes participate in their 
discussions, and the emperor might also 
sometimes attend in person, but the school 
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was never made subject to edicts issued by 
the court. In those days, also, the National 
University was never spoken of as having a 
president. Here we can see the reverence in 
which the status of teacher was held. 
Erudites were scholars, and all those who 
served the court as ministers were also 
scholars, therefore an emperor should regard 
his minsters as friends (while preserving their 
difference in status, of course), and the 
erudites even more so. What we Chinese 
today imagine to have been imperial 
despotism was never a reality in Chinese 
history. If you study Chinese history you 
will realize this. But the Chinese reverence 
for teachers and honouring the Tao goes back 
a very long way. In this respect, the Sung 
period can be described as China's 
Renaissance. 


X 


When the Chinese speak of propriety, 
they necessarily also include respect. If a 
man has no respect, how can he possess 
propricty? There are two poles of the human 
mentality, humility and pride. If you have a 
consciousness of humility, then you will be 
respectful towards others. If you are proud 
and haughty, then you will lack respect for 
others. Mencius said: 


When Shun was living amid the deep 
retired mountains, dwelling with the 
trees and rocks, and wandering among 
the deer and swine, the difference 
between him and the rude inhabitants of 
those remote hills appeared very small. 
But when he heard a single good word, 
or saw a Single good action, he was like 

a stream or a river bursting its banks, 
and flowing out in an irresistible flood. 


To dwell among deep mountains amid trees 
and rocks, and wandering among the deer 
and swine, is to live a pure life of Nature. 
But hearing a single good word or seeing a 
single good action tums that life into a life of 
human culture. Mencius also said: 


Shun regarded virtue as the common 
property of himself and others, giving 
up his own way to follow that of 
others, and delighting to leam from 
others to practise what was good. 


What people consider to be good must 
necessarily be common to all mankind. Ifa 
man is different from others, it is either 
because he has rarely seen goodness, or that 
he practises evil. If you learn from others to 
practise what is good, and you learn a lot, 
then clearly you -will become a good man. 
What Shun considered to be good was the 
same as what others considered to be good, it 
was not different from what others regarded 
as good. Living among a myriad fellow 
human beings, if you alone practise good, 
then this good will be extremely small. But if 
you can share it with others, then that good 
will be great. A man living a life of Nature 
draws upon outside things for the daily 
necessities of life. He will obtain plentiful - 
food, warm clothing, and peace and 
happiness in everyday life -- he will 
experience joy in everything. Surely, then, if 
he draws upon his fellow man for goodness, 
he will rejoice in that too? Humility is the 
foundation of goodness, and is also the 
foundation of spontaneous joy. To be proud 
and haughty, and think that no one is as good 
as yourself, is truly an immense agony for 
the human heart. When an infant is first 
bom, its heart is humble, it feels incapable of 
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doing anything and is totally dependent on 
others. It views its parents and siblings with 
respect and reverence. And childhood is the 
happiest period of human life, free of any evil 
worth mentioning! As the child grows to 
manhood, he regards himself as capable of 
many things, and views his parents and 
siblings as beneath himself. Inwardly, his 
heart generates a feeling of inexpressible 
agony. Upon entering society, he again feels 
that there is no one to compare with himself, 
that he alone is supreme -- then what 
loneliness and agony will he suffer? Surely it 
would be better to live in secluded mountains 
among the trees and rocks and wander among 
the deer and swine, enjoying the pleasures of 
Nature? 
Confucius said: 


The sage and the man of perfect virtue; 
-- how dare I rank myself with them? 


Here we see Confucius’ humility of heart. 
He aiso spoke of: 


Learning without satiety, and instruc- 
ting others without being wearied. 


Aware that his learning was incomplete, he 
was able to learn without satiety. Aware that 
learning brought him rewards, he was able to 
take pleasure in learning with constant 
perseverance and application. Here even 
more we see Confucius’ humility of heart. In 
speaking of instructing others without being 
wearied, he did not mean that he instructed 
others because his learning was superior, but 
because of the mental pleasure he derived 
from learning with constant perseverance and 
application. When a fricnd comes from afar, 
surely you share with that friend what your 


own heart delights in? If there is some 
understanding that you yourself have not yet 
achieved or reached, then you seek a friend to 
achieve and reach it with. Thus Confucius 
said: 


I never walk without two or three 
disciples. 


A friend’s delight in learning further 
increases one’s own delight in learning. 
Basis one’s instruction on one’s own 
learning means that it is like learning together 
with someone else, which brings one the 
pleasure of being like others. Here, in 
Confucius’ instructing others without being 
wearied, we again see his humility of heart. 
If he had based his instruction on his 
superiority over others, it would have meant 
delighting in being different from others, 
which is a kind of pride. Only humility of 
heart seeks to be the same as others. Pride of 
heart seeks to be different from others. 
Sakyamuni left his palace to live as a 
commoner in retirement among deserted 
mountains, experienced enlightenment 
beneath the Bodhi tree and then retumed to 
teach others. The basis of Sakyamuni's 
teaching was his enlightenment, which was 
superior to that of other men. Jesus’ believed 
himself to be the son of God, and the basis of 
his teaching was his faith, which was 
different from that of other men. In both 
cases, their enlightenment or faith came first, 
and their teaching came after. The basis of 
Confucius’ teaching, on the other hand, was 
his learning, and his “learning without satiety 
and instructing others without being wearied" 
proceeded hand in hand, both at the same 
time. Confucius never claimed to be superior 
to other men. That Confucius was superior 
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to others was an impression formed by those 
who came to study with him. 

What Sakyamuni taught was his 
enlightenment, and by experiencing that same 
enlightenment you can also become another 
Sakyamuni. What Jesus taught was his faith, 
but believing in the faith of Jesus will not 
enable you to become another Jesus. What 
Confucius taught was his learning, and by 
studying what Confucius leamt you can not 
only become another Confucius, you can 
even excel Confucius himself! Thus 
Confucius said: 


A youth is to be regarded with respect. 
How do we know that his future will 
not be equal to our present? 


Confucius was not saying that a youth was to 
be regarded with respect because he was like 
himself, but because that youth was also 
capable of loving learning as much as 
himself. This is what Confucius regarded 
with respect, and what Confucius delighted 
in. Respect is reverence, and Confucius 
revered not only the ancients, but also those 
who would come after. When Mencius said: 
"All men can be a Yao or Shun," he was not 
teaching men to be proud, but to love 
learning. Thus he said: "What I wish is to 
study Confucius." He also said: "The evil of 
men is that they like to be teachers of others." 
Thus Mencius’ teaching was also one of 
modesty and humility, not pride. 

Confucius’ superiority to other men was 
not a position taken by Confucius himself. It 
was his disciples who unanimously revered 
and elevated him. Yen Yuan said: 


The Master enlarged my mind with 
learning, and taught me the restraints of 


P LEILI 


propriety. Having exerted all my 
ability, there seems something to stand 
right up before me, but though I wish 
to follow it, I really find no way to do 
so. 


Tseng-tzu said: 


What has been washed in the waters of 
the Chiang and Han, and bleached in the 
autumn sun:-- how glistening is it! 
Nothing can be added to it. 


Tsai Wo said: 


The Master was worthier than Yao and 
Shun by far. 


Yu Jo said: 


The sages among mankind are also the 
same in kind. But they stand out from 
their fellows, and rise above the level, 
and from the birth of mankind till now, 
there never has been one so complete as 
Confucius. 


These later scholars all based their teachings 
on Confucius. Confucius learnt from the 
Duke of Chou, and everyone based their 
teaching on the Duke of Chou and 
Confucius. Mencius wished to learn from 
Confucius, and so everyone based their 
teaching on Confucius. and Mencius. For 
people always to base their teaching on what 
they have learnt, rather than on themselves, is 
another great Chinese propriety. 

As the Wei and Chin dynasties declined, 
it became fashionable to study Chuang-tzu 
and Lao-tzu, the Taoist philosophers whose 
main focus was on Nature. To be focussed 
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on Nature is still to be focussed on the 
similarity between people, rather than their 
difference. Therefore in discussing human 
culture, Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu still 
focussed on admiration of the ancients in the 
same way as Confucius and Mencius, except 
that they extolled them even more, and 
concentrated on those areas of human culture 
which most nearly approach Nature. Thus 
Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu made Nature the 
basis of their teaching, although their 
teaching was similarly based on the ancients 
-- they still did not claim to be above others 
and base their teaching on themselves. So 
wherein lies the distinction between 
Confucius and Lao-tzu? Actually, people of 
the time valued their similarity. They felt no 
need to vilify the Duke of Chou and 
Confucius, and from this one sees how they 
revered Chuang-tzu and Lao-tzu. Their 
attitude towards Confucius and Lao-tzu was 
to value their similarity, not to value their 
difference. When Buddhism was transmitted 
to China, there was a change to revering 
Sakyamuni, but even so people sought to 
equate him with Confucius and Lao-tzu. 
Eminent monks down the centuries based 
their teaching on Sakyamuni, but certainly 
not on vilification of Confucius and Lao-tzu. 
Thus the humility and love of learning of the 
Chinese seeks to make oneself similar to 
others, not to make oneself different from 
others. This is another great aspect of 
Chinese propricty, and as such is a special 
quality of Chinese culture. 

Today we tend to think of the Chinese as 
purely nostalgic for the good old times, as 
solely keeping to old ways, and thus as never 
showing any progress. Yet the very way in 
which we wholeheartedly admire and imitate 

` the West today is in itself a manifestation of 


that Chinese spirit of modesty, humility and 
love of learning which has been handed 
down in the age-old tradition. It is therefore 
entirely wrong to use this as a stick with 
which to beat the ancient Chinese, dismissing 
them and China's entire 5,000-year history. 
This is to turn modesty and humility towards 
the non-Chinese peoples of the world into a 
pride in ourselves. Such a transformation 
would be tantamount to what the tyrant Chou 
of Shang did. If a family benefits from wise 
and good parents, a fine marriage and fine 
sons and daughters, is this not a great 
blessing in life? If all the members of a 
family do nothing but blame one another, 
then their hearts and minds will never be 
peaceful or content, not to mention all the rest 
besides. In the 70 years of the Republic of 
China our whole nation has been engulfed in 
disasters and upheavals, which has been a 
sign of the absence of peace and contentment 
among our citizens. This absence of peace 
and contentment actually derives from our 
pride in ourselves and our disdain for one 
another -- these are what have led to it. This 
is a psychological phenomenon which we 
would do well to examine deeply within 
ourselves. 


XI 


Westemers prize people who are different 
from others, and they prize learning that is 
different from other people's learning. 
Science, for example, is a form of learning 
that is mainly directed outwards, towards the 
pursuit of knowledge, and so it is associated 
with indirect means of achievement and 
profit. Also, of necessity, its main priority is 
to gain knowledge of that which other people 
do not know. Take Newton's discovery of 
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gravity -- this principle was not known 
before, but Newton acquired this knowledge 
and so became pre-eminent above others. 
But once the theory of gravity had become 
general knowledge, it then became necessary 
for scientists to search for something else that 
people didn't know, in order to become pre- 
eminent above them. But knowledge of the 
natural world is limitless and inexhaustible, 
and today for example we have Einstein's 
theory of four-dimensional space. From 
Newton to Einstein, scientific knowledge has 
produced constant innovation and change in 
what can only be described as a process of 
inexhaustible progress. But surely we cannot 
claim that Einstein represented a more 
advanced stage of human progress than 
Newton. Progress in mankind's knowledge 
of external things does not equate to internal 
progress within man himself. The two are 
entirely different. 

In terms of Western history, we can say 
that the Romans were different from the 
Greeks, and the modern British and French 
are different from the Greeks and Romans, 
but we certainly cannot claim that the British 
and French are more advanced as human 
beings than the Greeks and Romans. All 
their progress has been in terms of material 
things, not in terms of man himself. It is 
entirely external, not internal. After all, we 
can hardly claim that because Americans 
invented the atom bomb they are more 
advanced than the British. Similarly, we can 
hardly claim that modern people who live 
with electric light are more advanced than the 
people of earlier times before electric light 
was invented. “So when we speak of 
progress, we really only mean material 
progress, not human progress. It may even 
be that man actually regresses as material 


progress is achieved. For example, the atom 
bomb is capable of mass slaughter and has 
brought great misery upon mankind -- it 
could even be said to be a major 
transgression. Therefore its inventors and 
those who have used it certainly cannot be 
said to be outstanding, pre-eminent figures 
among mankind. Think of space travel and 
landing on the moon -- mankind's activities 
in relation to the natural world are always 
claimed to represent progress, whereas no 
progress may be evident in man's activities in 
relation to mankind himself. So astronauts 
and moon-walkers cannot be said to be 
outstanding figures among mankind. In 
Wester history, therefore, we can speak of 
progress in material terms, but not in terms of 
human culture. If there is no progress in 
man, but progress only in material things, 
then it is plain that either man will become the 
slave of material things, or they will become 
his enemy. It is this situation which causes 
people today to champion the concepts of 
freedom, equality, and independence. In fact 
these ideas tend to nurture man's sense of 
pride rather than his sense of modesty and 
humility, with the result that people all over 
the world are steadily becoming more and 
more disquieted and discontented. Following 
upon two world wars, mankind has 
experienced a series of disastrous episodes 
which can all be laid at the door of this same 
fault. 

Chinese history is a history of cultural 
evolution and progress. In cultural terms, it 
can hardly be denied that the Hsia, Shang and 
Chou dynasties were more advanced than the 
age of Yao and Shun. Similarly, the Spring 
& Autumn period was more advanced than 
the Western Chou period, and in turn the 
Warring States period was more advanced 
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than the Spring & Autumn period. Modem 
Europe, in purely cultural terms, hardly yet 
bears comparison with the China of the 
Spring & Autumn period, even less that of 
the Warring States period. Unless the 
philosophers of the Warring States period 
had developed their concern for the empire as 
a whole, it would have been impossible for 
the Ch'in and Han dynasties to emerge. And 
without a great unification of peoples over a 
vast geographical area such as took place in 
the Ch'in and Han periods, how can we ever 
arrive at the great brotherhood of mankind 
worldwide? Thus it is only the sort of 
progress we see in Chinese history that is 
worthy to be called an ideal objective for 
mankind's future. To follow the example of 
Western history would lead very far away 
indeed from the ideal of all mankind one day 
living in peaceful coexistence. The West's 
pattern of evolutionary progress in terms of 
changes in natural things not only runs 
counter to human culture, it even runs 
counter to Nature. The evolutionary progress 
achieved by Chinese culture not only benefits 
human culture, but also benefits the cosmos 
by making Nature part of its overall trend -- 
in other words, “oneness of heaven and man" 
and “symbiosis of the internal and the 
external." 

At this point we ought to discuss a 
particular distinction drawn by the ancient 
Chinese between the words "change" (pien) 
and "transformation" (hua). According to a 
commentary on the /-ching (Book of 
Changes), "an interruption in the process of 
transformation is called change.” Human 
culture is a general process of transformation, 
as for example the progression from the 
ancient semi-mythical patriarchs of Ch'ao- 
shih and Sui-jen-shih to Pao-hsi and Shen- 


nung, then to the Yellow Emperor, Yao, 
Shun, and the Hsia, Shang and Chou 
dynasties, and on to the Ch'in and Han 
dynasties and so on. Interruptions in this 
general process of cultural transformation 
constitute “changes.” Similarly in the course 
of human life each person undergoes a 
continuous process of transformation from 
infancy to adulthood, middle age and old age. 
Only where this process is interrupted, or 
dissected, do the changes that follow infancy 
become manifest. In fact, changes are 
continually taking place even between infancy 
and childhood, for a child can change in the 
twinkling of an eye, not just over the course 
of months or years. So transformation 
consists simply of change, and accumulated 
changes constitute transformation. In this 
context the two notions are basically 
indistinguishable. Both are integral to human 
culture, and both are integral to Nature. But 
some changes in Nature are caused by human | 
agency, and these constitute change as 
opposed to transformation. Electric light and 
running tap water, for example, are hardly 
the natural state of either electricity or water. 
Electric light and running tap water have 
indeed changed our lives, but this is hardly a 
spontaneous transformation of human 
culture. If our whole mind is focussed on the 
search for material change, then man will 
degenerate into a material being and will be 
subject to change rather than to 
transformation. Today people speak in 
exaggerated terms of "creativity" and 
“progress,” although in reality surely heaven, 
earth and Nature cannot in the long term be 
created by man. Lao-tzu said: 


Earth follows the laws of heaven, 
heaven follows the laws of the Tao, and 
the Tao follows the laws of Nature. 
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So how can heaven and earth be subject to 
progress? Heaven is eternally heaven, the 
earth is eternally the earth, and man must also 
eternally be himself. Why strive only for 
progress? 

The Chinese invariably link the concepts 
of sameness and transformation. Only when 
there is sameness can you have 
transformation. And in the process of 
transformation one sees the importance of the 
concept of time. Spring ploughing, summer 
tilling, autumn harvesting and winter storage 
form a fixed cycle that must be followed in 
the course of a year. In Western commercial 
society, however, there are no processes that 
are objectively fixed in time. Provided 
commercial products are successfully 
marketed, everything is fine. Whereas it is 
no good farmers pulling up seedlings to help 
them grow, all kinds of methods and 
techniques can be used by businessmen to 
sell their commercial products more quickly. 


Thus where the Chinese value 
"transformation,” Westerners value 
"change." Where the Chinese value 


"sameness," Westerners value "difference." 
Today people tend to strongly denigrate the 
Chinese for being fond of antiquity and 


conserving old ways. In fact, the old ways . 


of antiquity are how we got to where we are 
today, so within the same continuum of time 
why should we not be fond of them and 
conserve them? Doing so leads to natural 
transformation, which is how China's long 
5,000-year history has arisen. Herein lies 
another special quality of Chinese culture. 
Through turning inwards and seeking 
sameness, society will inevitably tend 
towards simplicity and purity, while people 
will tend to develop a more comprehensive 
understanding. Fulfilling the potential of 


their virtuous nature will naturally lead to an 
overall communion of minds. Through 
turning outwards and seeking differentiation, 
society will tend to grow more complex, 
while people will tend to develop particular 
expertise. The necessity of aiming for 
innovation means that people must choose a 
particular path in which to excel above 
others, while their virtuous nature will tend to 
be stifled and narrow. The greatest influence 
of this can be seen in the field of mass law 
and order. People of comprehensive 
understanding are capable of administering 
huge masses, whereas experts can only 
govern a small population. Those who can 


‘administer a huge mass of people are capable 


of achieving harmony with those outside it. 
Those who can govern a small population 
will have contentious relations with those 
outside it. In today's world, in terms of 
material achievement we have convenient 
communications which make all corners of 
the globe accessible. But in terms of our 
attitudinal groupings, there are disputes 
between families and conflicts between 
nations. Where people are different from one 
another and yet inhabit a world of universal 
brotherhood, one can easily be at a loss to 
know where the future will lead. Only China 
has achieved great size while also perfecting 
minute subtlety, taken understanding to its 
height while also achieving the Middle Way, 
and respected man's virtuous nature by 
making the Tao the object of learning. It is 
the unique nature of Chinese culture to enable 
the subtle equilibrium of man's virtuous 
nature to express itself in all its fullness and 
nobility. The process whereby it does so is 
through learning. China's 5,000 continuous 
years of history have been achieved through 
5,000 years of uninterrupted learning. For 
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all its conservation of old ways, Chinese 
culture cannot be said to have lacked 
progress. For all its fondness for antiquity, it 
cannot be said to have lacked innovation. It 
has endured through an extended period of 
time. Today people strive for the present 
moment, which may not endure. 


XII 


In Nature, where there is sameness there 
must also be difference. If this is true of 
Nature, how much more true must it be of 
man. Mencius said: 


The sages first fastened upon the 
sameness in men's hearts. 


In other words, the sages had a gift for 
identifying the common denominators in 
mankind. And again Mencius said: 


Po-i among the sages was the pure one; 
I Yin was the one most inclined to take 
office; Hui of Liu-hsia was the 
accommodating one. 


Here Mencius identifies three major 
distinctions in human nature by pointing out 
the different characteristics of these three 
sages. Hui of Liu-hsia was accommodating, 
which shows that he was more inclined to 
sameness than the other sages, whose 
attributes were purity and a readiness to 
accept responsibility. In fact Mencius makes 
a special point of indicating why Hui of Liu- 
hsia was a sage. Most people only know that 
Po-i and I Yin were outstanding figures in a 
unique sense, but they fail to realize that Hui 
of Liu-hsia was also an outstanding figure in 
a unique sense. To be accommodating was 
in itself a distinction of his nature. Mencius 
also said: 


Confucius was the timeous one 
[meaning that he did at every time what 
circumstances required, possessing the 
qualities of all other sages, and 
displaying them at the proper time and 
place}. 


In other words, Confucius transformed 
himself as occasion demanded, being ready 
to take responsibility, being pure, and being 
accommodating without ever displaying only 
one of these qualities. Here we see the great 
sameness of human nature, free of 
distinction. We might say that Confucius 
was even more outstanding and unique than 
the other sages, but this would be to observe 
only the sense in which he differs from them, 
not the sense in which he is the same as 
them. Confucius said: 


If any one employ me, may I not make 
an Eastern Chou? 


Although Confucius strove all his life to be 
the same as the Duke of Chou, he was 
ultimately different. This is simply due to 
time. Today people are fond of talking about 
modemisation, and in fact Confucius had a 
great capacity for being in tune with the 
times. As we look at China's 5,000-year 
history, its process is one of constant 
modemisation. When we tum to Western 
history, we see that Greece, Rome and the 
Middle Ages, even modern Britain and 
France, are all different from one another 
because of their inability to constantly 
modernise, thus preventing them from 
inheriting a continuum.. Today people seek to 
become Americanised or Sovietised, they no 
longer seek to become like Britain or France. 
This is the same as Confucius and Eastern 
Chou. 
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The Chinese also often lump 
chronological periods together. When 
Confucius speaks of a chronological period, 
he will invariably mention its conventions 
and innovations -- its conventions being the 
old things it has inherited from previous 
periods, and its innovations being the new 
things that will be passed on to later periods. 
Chinese Taoist thought emphasises 
conventions rather than innovations, and this 


is where it falls short of Confucianism. ` 


Confucius said: 


The Yin dynasty followed the 
regulations of the Hsia: wherein it took 
from or added to them may be known. 
The Chou dynasty has followed the 
regulations of the Yin: where it took 
from or added to them may be known. 
Some other may follow the Chou, but 
though it should be at the distance of a 
hundred ages, its affairs may be known. 


It is only because of following convention 
that a unificd 5,000-year Chinese history was 
able to come into being. In general terms, the 
first conventions were based upon Nature, 
because human culture cannot be in 
contravention of Nature. In Westem history, 
however, we cannot say that Rome was 
based on the conventions of Greece, or that 
Britain and France are based on the 
conventions of Rome, or that America and 
the Soviet’ Union are based on the 
conventions of Britain and France. The 
conventions that they do possess are based 
on material change, not on human culture. If 
we could bring the ancient Chinese back to 
life and let them see the Han, T'ang, Sung 
and Ming dynasties that postdated their era, 
surely their hearts would be greatly 


comforted. But today as the people of Britain 
and France observe the rise of America and 
the Soviet Union, are their hearts comforted 
at all? Clearly, here we see another special 
quality of Chinese culture. 


XIII 


Now let us pose the question, where did 
the Chinese get these special qualities of their 
culture? It is because the Chinese mind 
possesses not only "humanity" (jen) but also 
"wisdom" (chih). Confucius also often 
speaks of humanity and wisdom in one 
breath. This wisdom is not the same as what 
people today mean. by knowledge. 
Knowledge is concrete, but wisdom is- 
abstract. Confucius said: 


If you know a thing, to know that you 
know it; if you do not know, then to 
know that you do not know; -- this is 
knowledge. 


All knowledge implies that there are at the 
same time things that you do not know. To 
be capable of knowing that there are things 
you do not know is the beginning of 
knowledge. At present we are living amid a 
knowledge explosion, and yet what we do 
not know is still infinite and inexhaustible. 
Today mankind does not know what 
tomorrow will be like. This is the main 
reason why the hearts of people all over the 
world are uneasy and discontented. But the 
wisdom spoken of by Confucius is 
something different. This is why he said 
“though it should be at the distance of a 
hundred ages, its affairs may be known." 

Confucius said: 
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The wise find pleasure in water, the 
virtuous find pleasure in mountains. 
The wise are active; the virtuous are 
tranquil. The wise are joyful, the 
virtuous are long-lived. 


For the Chinese, the counterpart to love is 
benevolence and the counterpart to 
knowledge is wisdom. Love and knowledge 
are directed outwards, they have an object. 
Benevolence and wisdom, by contrast, are 
inner virtues which can be said not to have 
any definite object. We might also say that 
love and knowledge are dynamic, while 
benevolence and wisdom are static. 
Mountains and water are two things in 
Nature, and with their modesty and humility 
of heart the Chinese realise that everything in 
Nature can be looked to for guidance and 
pleasure. This is what Confucius meant 
when he asked: "Is it not pleasant to learn 
with a constant perseverance and 
application?” At the head of the 300 poems 
in the Book of Odes stands "Kuan Sui” -- so 
the ancient Chinese knew to take guidance 
from the "sui-chiu” bird in order to complete 
the picture of married bliss. 
In the cosmos and Nature there are two 
' great opposites -- motion and stillness. The 
virtuous man finds pleasure in the stillness of 
the mountains, while the wise man finds 
pleasure in the motion of water. But Chinese 
culture emphasises virtue even more than 
wisdom, and so it values stillness over 
motion. Chou Tun-i said: "To be focussed 
on tranquillity is the height of stature as a 
person.” Fondness of antiquity and 
conserving old ways are likewise a 
manifestation of one's mind being focussed 
on tranquillity. But motion and stillness are 
in reality one, for within stillness there is 


motion, and within motion there is also 
stillness. Thus the mountains also have their 
motion, and water has its stillness. In 
speaking of Nature one must embrace both 
mountains and water, in speaking of human 
culture one must embrace both virtue and 
wisdom, and in speaking of affairs one must 
embrace both motion and stillness. Today 
we have advanced knowledge, that is, we 
possess the atom bomb -- which could well 
be described as the antithesis of benevolence, 
not to say the antithesis of wisdom too. 
Greece is a sea-going nation, its people find 
pleasure in water, and so Western culture is 
one which prefers motion to stillness, and 
which values wisdom over benevolence. So 
Confucius’ words can also in general terms 
be applied to the West. 

The Chinese also speak of benevolence, 
justice, propriety, wisdom, and 
trustworthiness. Benevolence may be linked 
together with justice, propriety, or wisdom, 
since all of these spring from benevolence. 
There is no justice without benevolence. The 
atom bomb is neither righteous nor 
benevolent. Propriety and justice may also 
be linked together, with propriety coming 
first and justice following after... If 
benevolence exists in one’s heart, then 
propriety shows in one's actions. 
Benevolence and propriety form the inward 
and outward aspects of one single entity. 
Thus there must be propriety before there can 
be justice, it is not that justice leads to 
propriety. The Duke of Chou put his elder 
brother Kuan Shu-hsien to death and sent his 
nephew Ts'ai Shu-tu into exile. The 
relationship between elder and younger 
brothers is one of the five cardinal human ~ 
relationships, so unless the Duke of Chou 
had possessed great benevolence in his heart 
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he could hardly have possessed the great 
justice to destroy his relatives. 
Trustworthiness and justice are also linked 
together, likewise with trustworthiness 
preceding justice -- one cannot speak of 
“justice and trustworthiness” in that order. 
We also speak of loyalty and justice, but not 
of "justice and loyalty" in that order. This is 
because loyalty and trustworthiness are 
rooted in human nature, while justice is the 
vehicle whereby loyalty and trustworthiness 
are manifested, it is an indirect means. 
Mencius said: 


The feeling of shame and dislike is the 
principle of justice. 


Thus justice is rooted in one's heaven-given 
nature -- first there is a feeling of shame and 
dislike. For there to be something that one 
wouldn't do, something that did not match up 
to benevolence, propriety, loyalty or 
trustworthiness, there must first be 
something that one would do. Today people 
tend not to like speaking about benevolence, 
propriety, loyalty or trustworthiness, but they 
still speak of justice. They think that 
debating the rights and wrongs of a thing 
constitutes justice, and from this spring many 
differences and disputes. Mencius said: 


The feeling of approving and 
disapproving is the principle of wisdom. 


Wisdom is the counterpart of benevolence, 
and is not linked together with justice. 
Wisdom is internal, but justice is external, as 
well as being secondary to both benevolence 
and propriety. Therefore justice cannot be 
linked together with wisdom. 

Where we speak of "justice and natural 


principle” in combination, either justice (i) or 
natural principle (li) may come first. Natural 
principle is observed by wisdom. People are 
different from material objects, and people 
also differ from one another. The differences 
between them vary in degree, and this degree 
of difference constitutes natural principle. 
Thus natural principle is an external attribute, 
as well as covering many undesirable 
aspects. To exhaust, illuminate, achieve or 
keep to natural principle may involve 
unreasonable aspects, all of which are 
undesirable. The Taoists valued Nature and 
were the first to make frequent mention of the 
term “natural principle." The concept is not 
to be found among the five constants of 
Confucianism -- benevolence, justice, 
propriety, wisdom and trustworthiness. 
Only with the arrival of Sung neo- 
Confucianism and its synthesis of 
Confucianism and Taoism did the term 
"natural principle" enter frequent use. The 
Sung philosophers Ch'eng Hao, Ch'eng I 
and Chu Hsi identified natural principle with 
human nature, while Lu: Chiu-yuan and 
Wang Shou-jen identified it with the mind or 
heart. These are simply divergent opinions in 
the quest for "oneness of heaven and man" 
and “symbiosis of the internal and, the 
external." Thus the Chinese speak of 
heavenly (natural) principle and the heavenly - 
Tao, but only speak of the human Tao, not — 
human principle. There is also a strict 
distinction between natural principle and 
desire. Natural principle belongs to heaven, 
but desire resides in man. Herein lies the 
great difference between them. 
The Chinese also speak of "affective 
justice" (ch'ing-i) and "affective principle" 
(ch'ing-li), with affection being dominant and 
justice and principle being subordinate. We 
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also speak of "affection of the heart" and 
"affection of human nature,” where the heart 
and human nature are dominant, and affection 
is subordinate. Perhaps we should now 
clarify the distinction between “affection" 
(ch'ing) and "desire" (yii). The Chinese 
often link these together, with desire as an 
outflow from affection. We do not, 
however, speak of “desire of the heart" or 
"desire of human nature," for desire is far 
removed from the origins of both the heart 
and human nature. Desire and affection 
differ in that affection is shared, so we can 
speak of sympathy (literally "shared 
affection" in Chinese), whereas desire is not 
shared, so in Chinese we speak of private (or 
selfish) desire. What is shared is universal, 
whereas what is private is differentiated. The 
Chinese prefer universality to differentiation, 
so affection is valued far above desire. 
Today people consider satisfaction of private 
desires to be the greatest delight of the 
human heart. Yet all such delight falls far 
short of what human affection can lead to, so 
what kind of delight is that? 

The Chinese also speak of the "justice of 
titles." When King Wu of Chou attacked the 
tyrant Chou of Shang, Po-i and Shu-ch’'i 
levelled the charge against him that it was not 
just for a feudal lord to attack an emperor. 
But Mencius said: 


I have heard of the cutting off of the 
fellow Chou, but I have not heard of the 
putting a sovereign to death, in his case. 


Not to regard the tyrant Chou as a sovercign 
is in line with Confucius’ setting to rights the 
justice of titles. For example, the abdications 
of Yao and Shun, and the campaigns of 
T'ang and Wu, all proceeded from 


benevolence and were entirely just. The 
admonitions of Po-i and Shu-ch'i were made 
in the interests of the empire and of future 
generations, they were benevolent at heart, 
and so their admonitions were just. Their 
being ashamed to eat Chou dynasty grain and 
preferring to starve to death on the slopes of 
Mt. Shouyang was likewise a sign of their 
justice, which proceeded from their 
benevolence. In its appeal to the hearts of 
people of later generations, the benevolence 
of Po-i and Shu-ch'i has proved more 
influential than King Wu of Chou's 
overthrowing the tyrant Chou of Shang. 
Therefore Mencius honoured them as pure 
among the sages. So there can be justice on 
both sides. The Book of Changes also 
speaks of "timely justice." In a nutshell, at 
one time there can be certain things that are 
right and certain things that are not right, but 
at another time it may no longer be so. But 
benevolence is never different, and cannot be 
other than right. This distinction between 
benevolence and justice should be bome in 
mind. 

Western philosophers tend to focus on 
the search for truth, but their quest is based 
on knowledge rather than benevolence. 
Individualism is popular in the West, but to 
the Chinese it is not benevolent. So the 
truths sought after by Western philosophers 
tend to be truths of Nature rather than truths 
of human culture. Scientists seek to 
understand natural physical principles. There 
are natural principles in the realm of matter, 
just as there are in the human realm. The 
atom bomb is capable of causing massive 
slaughter, and this way of regarding people 
as material objects also arises from following 
natural principles. But in the human realm 
there is no natural principle of slaughter, we 
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are protected against it by benevolence and 
propriety. The wisdom of the Chinese 
certainly does not lie in seeking to slaughter 
the maximum number of people -- this is not 
right, it does not conform to benevolence, 
propriety or justice. Therefore it is possible 
to have knowledge: without benevolence, 
propriety or justice, but you cannot have 
wisdom without benevolence, propriety and 
justice. Thus wisdom must include an 
awareness that there are things it is not right 
to do, from which it follows that there will be 
things it is right to do. Today people seek to 
do everything, so they value knowledge, and 
the only way to control them is through laws. 
What people do may be entirely lacking in 
benevolence, propriety or justice, but none of 
that matters provided their actions do not 
break the law. But today there is still no 
international common law, so how can we set 
limits to people's actions? If we call this 
great wisdom, surely in the end it will turn 
out to be great stupidity. If we distinguish 
between Chinese and Western culture in this 
particular, we will understand the special 
quality of Chinese culture. 
Confucius said: 


The wise are joyful, the virtuous are 
long-lived. 


Joy, or contentment, is generally associated 
with dynamism and activity, whereas 
longevity is generally associated with 
tranquillity and stillness. Yet motion and 
stillness, and contentment and longevity, 
must nevertheless be viewed as aspects of a 
Single entity rather than as separate things. 
Contentment naturally entails longevity, for 
how can a discontented life be a long one? 
Surely it would be bettcr to die young than to 


live a long life devoid of contentment. 
Westerners appear to love activity and 
happiness, but in terms of their greater life, 
regrettably, they have failed to achieve 
longevity. Greece, Rome, and modern 
Britain and France have been (and still are) 
hell-bent on pleasure-secking, but none have 
endured. No doubt this is because their 
pleasures were all external, all sought them 
beyond themselves, and this easily leads to 
conflict. Also, seeking happiness outside 
oneself does not lead to true inner 
contentment. The contentment of Confucius 
and Yen Hui was a delight in their inner 
mind, not in extemal things. Perhaps Yen 
Hui's early death might seem to weaken the 
link between benevolence and longevity. But 
here longevity does not refer to the length of 
our individual mortal life, but to the greater 
life of mankind. If the great Tao of your life 
is one that endures everlastingly, you may 
indeed enjoy contentment and longevity. The 
Chinese nation has enjoyed a life span that 
has endured for 5,000 years, which is proof 
that we have not lived constantly among 
joyless sufferings and hardships. To count 
only the pleasures of the moment without 
reckoning what will follow is neither 
benevolent nor wise -- indeed, what kind of 
contentment can this be? l 

Contentment resides in the heart, where 
external things simply do not count. The 
Doctrine of the Mean says: 


The Superior man can find himself in 
no situation in which he is not himself. 
In a position of wealth and honour, he 
does what is proper to a position of 
wealth and honour. In a poor and low 
position, he does what is proper to a 
poor and low position. Situated among 
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barbarous tribes, he does what is proper 
to a situation among barbarous tribes. 

. In a position of sorrow and difficulty, he 
does what is proper to a position of 
sorrow and difficulty. 


When this passage speaks of the superior 
man being "himself," is means that his heart 
is at ease -- in other words, that he has his 
own way of finding contentment in any 
situation. Chinese society under the Yuan 
and Ch'ing dynasties found itself “among 
barbarous tribes" and “in a position of 
sorrow and difficulty,” and yet people still 
managed to find contentment during those 
times. Thus Chinese life is both a life of 
longevity and a life of contentment, the key to 
which is to seek it inwardly, from the heart -- 
in other words to have the capacity for 
quietude. Westerners seek it extemally, from 
material things, so they value activity and can 
never be content with themselves. Only the 
Chinese can proceed from stillness to 
activity, in contrast to Westerners. Today 
people all admire the West and go all out for 
change and novelty, but without really 
knowing where to draw the line, or when to 
stop. Surely this is no way to become great 
or to endure, and surely this is not what is 
meant by contentment and longevity? The 
Chinese are "content amid poverty, and fond 
of propriety amid wealth.” A fondness for 
propriety is still a kind of contentment. 
When we speak of "not departing from the 
essence amid a myriad changes," the essence 
that we revere is stillness, whereas the 
myriad changes’ represent motion. 
Cultivating the self, regulating the family, 
administering the state and governing the 
empire also represent change, but unless 
administering the state and governing the 


empire entailed contentment, what 
contentment would there be in cultivating the 
self and regulating the family? The Great 
Learning says: 


From the emperor down to the 
commoner, all have cultivation of the 
self as their basis. 


Cultivation of the self tends to be quiet and 
inward, while regulating the family, 
administering the state and governing the 
empire tend to be active and outward. Here 
we see how activity is born of stillness, and 
that all dynamism is subsumed within stasis. 
Outwardness is born of inwardness, and 
everything outside is subsumed in the inside. 
This has profound meaning, but it can be 
grasped as soon as you apply it to your own 
heart. To make this one's learning is to have 
great wisdom. To make this one's teaching 
is to have great benevolence. Benevolence 
and wisdom are plain for all to see, they just 
lie within the heart: Which of us cannot see 
mountains and water? And these provide the 
key to seeing benevolence and wisdom of the 
heart. 

According to the Book of Changes, “the 
heavenly principle (ch'ien) is motion, the 
earthly principle (k'un) is stillness." In fact 
the heavenly principle also has its stillness, 
and the earthly principle also has its motion. 
The darkening and lightening of the sky 
maintains a constant pattern, which 
constitutes the stillness within its motion. 
The towering mountains and flowing waters 
of earth, from which spring benevolence and 
wisdom, are the motion within its stillness. 
The Doctrine of the Mean says: 


While there are no stirrings of pleasure, 
anger, sorrow, or joy, the mind may be 
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said to be in the state of equilibrium. 
When those feelings have been stirred, 
and they act in their due degree, there 
ensues what may be called the state of 
harmony. 


Human emotions are based on natural 
principles, and before they are stirred they are 
like the mountains in which the benevolent 
man delights, eternally fixed, eternally 
towering high above, but nurturing all things, 
giving rise to hidden treasures -- in other 

. words, motion within stillness. Once they 
are Stirred they are like the waters which the 
wise man delights in, tossed by tumultuous 
waves, flowing ever onward, eternally in 
flood but without ever running dry -- in other 
words, stillness within motion. Thus we can 
say that before its feeling are stirred, the heart 
belongs to Nature. Once its feeling are 
stirred, we begin to see human culture. Both 
Nature and human culture can be seen in a 
man's own heart. The Doctrine of the Mean 
says: 


The superior man honours his virtuous 

nature, and maintains constant inquiry 
and study, seeking to carry it out to its 
breadth and greatness, so as to omit 
none of the more exquisite and minute 
points which it embraces, and to raise it 
to its greatest height and brilliancy, so 
as to pursue the course of the Mean. 


Unless a man "honours his virtuous nature 
and maintains constant inquiry and study,” 
how can he experience this and blend it into 
his consciousness? 


XIV 


Now let us seek to enquire how the 
Chinese nation came to be so generously 


blessed by nature as to possess this heart of 
great benevolence and great wisdom, 
enabling it to develop special qualities in its 
great cultural tradition which have no equal in 
any other nation in the whole world. 
Mencius said: 


When Heaven is about to confer a great 
office on any man, it first exercises his 
mind with suffering, and his sinews and 
bones with toil. It exposes his body to 
hunger, and subjects him to extreme 
poverty. It confounds his undertakings. 
By all these methods it stimulates his 
mind, hardens his nature, and supplies 
his incompetencies. Men for the most 
part err, and are afterwards able to 
reform. They are distressed in mind and 
perplexed in their thoughts, and then 
they arise to vigorous reformation. 
When things have been evidenced in 
men's looks, and set forth in their 
words, then they understand them. Ifa 
prince have not about his court families - 
attached to the laws and worthy 
counsellors, and if abroad there are not 
hostile states or other external 
calamities, his kingdom will generally 
come to ruin. From these things we see 
how life springs from sorrow and 
calamity, and death from ease and 
pleasure. 


From a historical viewpoint, during the 
Spring & Autumn and the Warring States 
periods the smaller states tended to have more 
talented scholars than the larger states, From 
the Ch'in and Han periods, there was a 
preponderance of remote areas over the fully 
developed heartland, more rural communities 
than urban cities, and more periods of chaos 
than of good government. Mencius was 
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writing during the Warring States period. 
Thereafter China was unified under the Ch'in 
and Han dynasties, after which every new 
dynasty came to grief after three or four 
centuries at most. This is what Mencius 
meant when he said: "If abroad there are not 
hostile states or other external calamities, his 
kingdom will generally come to ruin.” Here 
Mencius is saying that talented scholars will 
be produced from conditions of sorrow and 
calamity, but earlier he spoke of seeking the 
pleasures of Confucius and Yen Hui. The 
Chinese ideal of life is to seek ease and 
contentment of heart, and these two opposing 
yet complementary ideas are worth 
considering in detail. 

Let us now consider Mencius' idea that 
life springs from sorrow and calamity. There 
have been four culturally advanced nations in 
the history of the world: Egypt, Babylon, 
India and China. Egypt and Babylon were 
both coastal states, with the Nile and the 
Euphrates and Tigris rivers to provide 
irrigation. These two states were small but 
- rich in water, so their people valued 
knowledge and engaged in much activity, and 
for them pleasurable contentment was a high 
priority. In Europe, the ancient Greeks were 
also a scafaring nation whose culture largely 
derived from these two states. India was a 
large continental country with a tropical 
climate where clothing and food were easily 
obtained, and its people were averse to 
activity, did not enjoy longevity and were 
sated with life. China was also a large 
continental country, but it suffered flooding 
from the Yellow River, and its people had to 
endure hardships and work diligently to 
survive. First Ch'ao-shih and Sui-jen-shih, 
then Pao-hsi and Shen-nung, heiped to 
establish agriculture over the course of the 


centuries, although agriculture is the most 
toilsome and arduous type of human life. 
But if it had not been for his son Tan-chu's 
unworthiness, the great virtue of Yao 
abdicating the empire would never have come 
about. If it had not been for his father's 
obduracy, his mother's garrulity and his 
younger brother's haughtiness, the great filial 
piety of Shun would likewise never have 
come about. Unless his father K'un had 
been put to death, it would never have come 
about that Yü passed his own door three > 
times without going inside, in order to 
complete his great task of regulating the flood 
waters. And unless the three emperors Yao, 
Shun and Yti had had to contend with 
disastrous floods, they would never have 
become great sages. But flourishing 
greatness holds the seeds of decline, and 
orderly government must be followed by 
chaos, just as man's life must end in death. 
But Chinese culture has another special 
quality, which is that after decline there can 
be greatness once again, and after chaos there 
can again be orderly government. So the 
tyrants Chieh and Chou were followed by 
T'ang and Wu. After "the Dark" and "the 
Crucl," the Chou royal house moved 
eastwards, and then there arose Kuan Chung 
and Confucius. The Ch'in dynasty achieved 
the great task of unifying China, but after the 
death of Emperor Erh-shih the whole empire 
fell into chaos. Then there arose Kao-tsu of 
Han, who pacified the people and became 
first emperor of the Han dynasty. After 
achieving flourishing greatness, the Western 
Han and Eastern Han dynasties fell into 
decline, to be followed by the Three 
Kingdoms and the Western Chin and Eastern 
Chin dynasties, then the Southern and 
Northern dynasties, before reunification once 
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more under the Sui and the T'ang. The Five 
Dynasties and the Ten Kingdoms period 
` could be described as China's Dark Ages, but 
this was followed by the rise of the Sung. 
Then there came the Liao, the Hsi-Hsia and 
the Chin, followed by the Yuan dynasty 
when the Mongols entered China and the 
whole of China fell under the domination of a 
foreign nation. This was an alteration 
unprecedented in Chinese history. But before 
long the Ming arose, when Emperor T'ai-tsu 
pacified the people and became the first 
emperor of the Ming dynasty. After that, the 
Manchu forces of the Ch'ing dynasty entered 
China and the country once more fell under 
the rule of a forcign nation. But though 
political power was lost at the top, the 
conventional moral ethos continued to 
flourish underneath. Both the Mongols and 
the Manchus were compelled to accept 
assimilation into Chinese cultural traditions. 
This pattern of decline and recovery, chaos 
followed by a return to good government, is 
a natural cycle that goes round and begins 
again while the larger life of Chinese culture 
continucs to exist as before. 
Mencius said: 


Yao and Shun proceeded from Nature; 
King T'ang [of the Shang dynasty] and 
King Wu [of the Chou dynasty] looked 
to them as exemplars. 


Yao and Shun developed human culture from 
Nature itself, which is why Mencius says 
they “proceeded from nature." King T'ang 
and King Wu started with the example of Yao 
and Shun and turned back to look into their 
own hearts. So T'ang and Wu evolved from 
human culture, but they did not fail, they still 
evolved within Nature, they still did not lose 


sight of the great basis, the great 
fountainhead. Chinese culture is based on 
each person's individual heart. As Ku Yen- 
wu Said: "Each man bears responsibility for 
the rise and fall of the whole empire." Thus 
the Chinese entrust the greater life of their 
culture to the lesser life of each individual 
person, so a large responsibility comes to be 
borne by every man himself. This is the key 
to Chinese culture's overwhelming strength. 
The late Ch'ing dynasty was another 
period of decline and chaos. The Opium 
War, territorial concessions and reparations, 
the opening of the Five Treaty Ports, the 
Taiping Rebellion, the Anglo-French 
Expeditionary Force, the Sino-Japanese War, 
the Boxer Uprising and the Eight-nation 
Allied Expeditionary Force all marked an 
extended process of internal upheaval and 
invasion by foreign powers. At this point 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen arose and founded the 
Republic of China, and despite being an 
Overseas Chinese he succeeded in completing 
the great task he envisioned. This was an 
even more remarkable undertaking than when 
the Han and Ming dynasty founders pacified 
the people and became emperors. Yet in the 
past 70 years lasting peace and orderly 
government have remained elusive, and 
China's decline and chaos have grown 
worse. In his Three Principles of the People, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen enlightened the Chinese 
people in the great basis, the great 
fountainhead whereby they could reject chaos 
and return to orderly government, rise from 
decline and retum to flourishing greatness. 
Based on the idea "know the difficulties, and 
it will be easier to achieve things,” he 
honestly told the Chinese people of the 
difficulties they faced. When T'ang and Wu 
sought exemplars, they looked back to Yao 
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and Shun. Today we Chinese can only look 
to the great tradition of our ethnic culture. 

_ Mao Tse-tung failed to realise this and looked 
to Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin for his 
political principles, truly a course of blind 
stupidity and ignorance. In Taiwan, the late 
President Chiang Kai-shek promoted the 
cultural revival movement as a continuation 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's call to Chinese 
nationalism. 

Today the Chinese people are facing a 
Situation of major change in which we need 
to absorb other people's new ideas and 
supplement them with the old ways of 
Chinese tradition. This is so well known it 
hardly needs to be debated. For example, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen's five-power Constitution 
takes the West's three-way separation of 
power and adds to it the two old powers of 
Control and Examination. Similarly, the late 
President Chiang Kai-shek’'s cultural revival 
movement takes Western democracy and 
science and caps them with our existing 
Chinese concept of ethics. These may stand 
as good examples for us. But Mao Tse- 
tung’s practice of standing Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin on a pedestal and his callous 
Slaughter of some 80 million of his 
countrymen has nothing to do with 
benevolence, justice, propriety or wisdom, 
and is certainly not trustworthy. We cannot 
judge between these pcople simply on the 


basis of "new" and "old." 

The first major change in Chinese history 
was the Warring States period. After 
Confucius, many other philosophers arose 
and a hundred schools of thought contended. 
It was only in the Western Han period that 
Confucianism was fixed as supreme. Today 
there are a host of conflicting opinions and 
lively debates among the people, and this is 
of course perfectly right. But such debate 
should always be predicated on honest 
benevolence, patriotism and love of the 
Chinese people, so that it can benefit from 
each individual's modesty and humility of 
heart. Let us keep in mind honour and 
respect and not lightly or irresponsibly 
denigrate and oppose others, so as not to 
offend against our cultural ethos of 
"propriety." In this way we can live together 
in harmony and enjoy peaceful relations with 
one another, and in due course wisdom will 
come forth, trust will be established, and 
justice will prevail. Heaven may place a great 
responsibility upon the Chinese of today, so 
let us make ourselves capable of versatility 
and forbearance, and then our country and 
people will be sure to enjoy a future of peace 
and contentment. Heaven has been especially 
generous to our nation, which is a comfort to 
our hearts today. My earnest hope is that the 
special quality of our great culture will again 
manifest itself among the present generation. 
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When the Jesuit priest Diego Luis de 
Sanvitores and his group landed at Guam in 
1668 to establish the first mission and 
permanent Spanish settlement, they found a 
Christian named Pedro. He was a survivor 
of the Nuestra Senora de la Concepcion, a 
galleon that had been wrecked on the eastern 
reefs of Saipan in 1638. Pedro was a man 
much esteemed by the island chiefs, and he 
brought forth his two-year old daughter to 
Diego Sanvitores to be baptized. Aptly, she 
was named Marianne in honor of the 
Spanish Queen Regent.! 

Another survivor of the same wreck was 
a Chinese blacksmith whose name is lost to 
history, but reportedly spent the rest of his 
life on Saipan, and acquired great influence 
over the people there. He was the first 
Chinese known to have lived in the Mariana 
Islands.? 

Sanvitores and his party found on Guam 
another Chinese, a trader the Chamorros had 
named "Choco." According to Father 
Francis Garcia, an early biographer of 
Sanvitores, Choco had arrived in the islands 
some twenty years before the Jesuits. As the 


account goes, he was in a sampan and was 
blown off course in a western monsoon 
storm as he was sailing from Manila to 
Ternate in the Moluccas. It was probably 
Saipan where he was cast ashore, and it was 
reported that he had a wife and family on 
that island. Apparently he had lived in the 
northern Marianas for some years before 
relocating to Guam. He turned out to be an 
antagonist of Father Sanvitores' and the 
teachings of the Jesuits. Choco is the first 
Chinese known to have lived on Guam. 

The Chinese were the world's pioneers 
in the development of big ships for the 
pursuit of trade and communications, and it 
is therefore both imaginable and feasible 
that Chinese and Micronesians had contact 
with one another long before the advent of 
the European explorers in the Pacific. 

The history of Micronesia is a history of 
almost continuous exploitation. For more 
than three hundred years, and through four 
successive colonial administrations — 
Spanish, 1521 to 1898; German, 1899 to 
1913; Japanese, 1914 to 1944; and America, 
1944 to the present day — the many small 
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islands of Micronesia have been induced 
into a cycle of dependency from which the 
once self-sufficient people have been unable 
to extricate themselves. 

Micronesia covers an area in the north 
Pacific of over million square miles, and is 
composed of some 2,241 islands and atolls. 
There are three archipelagos, the Marianas, 
the Carolines and the Marshalls. The island 
of Nauru and the new nation of Kiribati 
(formarly the Gilbert Islands) are also 
included geographically and culturally. 
However, due to separate historical and 
political developments, Micronesia has been 
more commonly identified with the northern 
islands of the Marianas (excluding Guam, 
which has been an American territory since 


1898), the Carolines and the Marshall 


Islands. Since World War Il, these islands 
have been synonymous with the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands (TTPD. 

The evolution of dependency in the 
islands of Micronesia cannot be fully 
understood without recognizing the 
importance of the region's integration and 
incorporation into the worldwide political 
and economic organization. The Spanish, 
whose influence was confined largely to the 
Marianas, were interested mainly in 
converting natives to Christianity, and 
viewed the economic potential of the region 
with little interest. Their control of 
Micronesia served as an open access route to 
their more valuable resources in the 
Philippines.* In 1885, Germany assumed a 
protectorate over the Marshall islands, and 
after the Spanish-American War in 1898, 
she purchased the rest of Micronesia from 
Spain. The Germans proved to be more 
industrious in extracting raw materials from 
Micronesia. The mining of phosphate in 


Palau and the production of copra in the 
Marshalls started profitable ventures for 
German companies. The companies in turn 
sold and traded goods with the islanders, and 
Started a small but significant consumer 
dependency in the islands, although the. 
German presence was too short-lived to 
cause lasting differences to develop.‘ 

After the defeat of Germany in World 
War I, Japan gained control of Micronesia 
under a mandate by the League of Nations, 
and it was during this Japanese colonial 
period that Micronesia experienced 
extensive economic activity and exploitation 
of both its resources and its people. The 
Japanese continued the phosphate mining 
initiated by the Germans, and also 
recognized and capitalized on the 
agricultural potential of Micronesia in 
producing and exporting sugar cane and 
copra. The northern Mariana islands 
became extensive sugar cane plantations. In 
addition, copra was exported, and in all 
cases, production was directed for 
commercial profit in Japan. The vast ocean 
surrounding Micronesia produced an 
abundance of fish, and by 1939 the Japanese 
had hauled in 142,528 million tons of fish 
from Micronesia waters. Micronesia was a 
productive economic venture and the 
Japanese developed the region's physical 
and social infrastructures with every 
intention of a permanent stay. Their 
presence continued the dependency on 
foreign consumer goods which had started 
with the Germans and, to some extent, the 
Spanish before them.® 

After the outbreak of World War II, the 
United States wrested the islands from the 
Japanese in a series of bloody battles.” In 
1947, the United States was assigned 
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administration of Micronesia under a United 
Nations Trusteeship Agreement. The 
American period was a more benevolent 
paternalism in many ways then were the 
former colonial powers; however, it has 
provided a form of induced dependency that 
was largely a product of American and allied 
security interests in the Pacific region. 
Where previously Micronesia provided 
colonizers with a strategic western access 
route and a satellite for economic 
expropriation, the interests of the United 
States and its allies in the western Pacific 
were clearly defined as military for 
geopolitical purposes. Of the 11 trusteeships 
established after World War II, Micronesia 
was the sole “strategic trusteeship". This 
entitlement gave the United States unlimited 
military rights and control of access and free 
passage to the area of foreign nations and 
individuals as it desired. 

The protective intention of the United 
Nations Charter was to assist these 
trusteeships toward eventual self- 
government and economic self-sufficiency. 
According to the Trusteeship Agreement, 
the United States was to foster the 
development of the islands for their 
independence, “and to promote the 
economic advancement and self-sufficiency 
of the inhabitants...".8 However, the actual 
behavior of the United States was simply to 
control Micronesia through strategic denial 
to foreign powers. For the first fifteen years 
of U.S. administration, little happened in the 
way of continuing the development projects 
that had flourished under the Japanese; 
Micronesia's productive economy stagnated. 
In the immediate post-war years, the United 
States set up the administration of 
Micronesia under the U.S. Navy and, in line 


with its military strategic interests, tested 
some 66 thermonuclear devices in the 
Marshalls and vaporized six islands in the 
process.? During this time, the Micronesian 
peoples were divided into six separated 
administrative districts: Marianas, Yap, 
Palau, Truk, Pohnpei, and the Marshalls, and 
they remained largely self-sufficient and 
isolated from the rest of the world. In 1977, 
a seventh district, Kosrae, was created from 
a division of the Pohnpei district. 

By 1951, the U.S. Department of 
Interior had taken over the administration of 
Micronesia, and a high commissioner was 
appointed by the President to be in charge of 
the administration. Until the Kennedy 
administration, minimal attention was paid 
by both the United States and the United 
Nations to U.S. obligations under the U.N. 
Charter. Marshall Islanders suffered from 
the crippling disease of polio and elsewhere 
public health programs were neglected. In 
1955, after the cessation of the nuclear 
testing program, a CIA training base was 
established at Saipan, and part of the 
northern Marianas was again assigned to 
U.S. Naval administration.!° 

During the Kennedy administration, a 
United States mission to Micronesia, which 
then included a number of representatives of 
Third World countries, refocused American 
attention on Micronesia, and the list of 
complaints was quite extensive: poor 
transportation; failure to settle war damage 
claims; failure to compensate adequately for 
land taken for military purposes; poor living 
conditions at the American missile range in 
the Marshalls; almost non-existent medical 
care. Micronesia proved to be an 
embarrassment to the American policy 
against colonialism in the world community. 
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With a cash income of $90 per capita, 
Micronesia ranked with the poorest nations 
of the Third World. 


The United States responded to the ` 


concerns of the United Nations and its own 
public by doubling the appropriations for 
Micronesia from $6.8 million in 1962 to $15 
million in 1963. The money created an 
elaborate, western-style educational system, 
increased medical services, some basic 
infrastructure development, improved 
transportation and communication facilities, 
and wages for American and Micronesian 
personnel working in the expanding 
bureaucracy of the Trusteeship administra- 
tion. There was little attempt, however, to 
establish concrete development projects to 
promote economic self-sufficiency, and 
there were no attempts to foster 
development on a scale that could be 
supported by the islands’ resources.!2 
_ A large portion of U.S. funding was 
invested in an “accelerated” education 
program for Micronesian children. English 
instruction was expanded and increased and 
became a more standard classroom language 
taught by American contract school teachers 
and Peace Corps volunteers. College 
scholarships were offered in abundance to 
Micronesia youth to pursue education at off- 
island American universities. Some of this 
resulted in Micronesians being trained for 
diversified white-collar jobs that did not 
exist in sufficient quantity in the islands, and 
so instead of promoting development and 
greater self-reliance, it caused migration and 
unemployment or underemployment.!3 
Under the Trusteeship administration, 
government employment provided the main 
source of jobs for an increasing number of 
Micronesians who desired to enter the 


mainstream cash economy. The monetary 
appropriations from the United States 
became the primary supplier of income for 
over 50 per cent of Micronesia's working 
population. In addition, other employment 
opportunities outside the government sector 
were Often indirectly funded by government 
salaries circulated by payment for additional 
goods and services produced locally.!4 

The growing subsidies provided by the 
United States gave most Micronesians in the 
islands' urban centers little reason to rely on 
their traditional subsistence life-styles. The 
old values of co-operation to meet the needs 
of survival gave way to individual needs as 
the Micronesians began to acquire and 
become dependent on imported material 
goods. The taste of coca cola became 
preferable to the taste of coconut juice. The 
importation of food, cars, motor boats, fuel, 
alcoholic beverages and other consumer 
products continued to increase, especially in 
the village centers.!5 

The acquisition of material goods and 
government jobs began to segregate 
Micronesia society by creating new Classes. 
A new form of political and educational elite 
began to emerge whose existence was 
fostered and supported by American 
relations. The roots of the traditional social 
Structure began to deteriorate and be 
redesigned by the external political and 
economic factors of the American- 
introduced dependent development system. 
By ensuring its strategical denial of the 
Western Pacific region, the United States, 
perhaps inadvertently, turned the islands of 
Micronesia into subsidized, client states. 
The result was the creation of “dependent 
development" in the island microeconomics, 
rather than of underdevelopment, as is 


i 
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characteristic of many other colonial Third 
World areas.'6 . 
By the 1970s, the U.S. had increased 


subsidized funding provided to Micronesia - 


to $1,000 per capita. At the same time, 
some estimates stated that taking into 
account the wage income and population 
growth ,of the Micronesian regions, 
consumption increased about 1,000 per cent. 
Moreover, the annual U.S. congressional 
appropriations and federal aid programs 
increased from $96.6 million in 1978 to 
$114 million in 1982, during which time 85 
per cent of the entire operation budget of 
Micronesia’ was directly funded by the 
United States. Free association was 
accepted by the Micronesians and the 
Americans as future political status during 
the administration of President Gerald R. 
Ford. Palau, the Marshalls, and the 
Federated States of Micronesia drafted and 
adopted ‘their own constitutions under the 
U.S. democratic model and negotiated their 
separate’ compacts with the United States. 
The separate Compacts of Free Association 
with the U.S. were voted on favorably by 62 
per cent of the eligible voters from the 
Federated States of Micronesia, and by a 58 


per cent'majority of the Marshall Islanders. . 


And so, after 15 years of Micronesian status 
negotiations, the approval of the U.S. 
Congress, and the signature of President 
Ronald Reagan, the new Pacific island 
nations of the Republic of the Marshall 
Islands and the Federated States of 
Micronesia were created. 

A provision in the Palau Constitution 
banning all nuclear materials on Palauan 
territory, created a problem for the United 
States in honoring their defense obligations 
in the: negotiated compact. Palau 


i 
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Constitution required a 75 per cent vote by 
eligible voters.!7 

In October 1986 the United States 
formally announced the conclusion of the 
American Trusteeship administration for the 
Republic of the. Marshall Islands, the 
Federated States of Micronesia, and the 


_Commonwealth of the Northern Marianas. 
‘The Trust Territory flag was ceremoniously 


replaced with the flags of the new 


Micronesian nations and a U.S. Com- 


monwealth.!8 While in the political realm 
Micronesia had made major steps forward to 
attain autonomous self-government, the 
Micronesian people were never more 
economically dependent on the world 
beyond the islands. . 

The Compacts provide for the U.S. to 
maintain strategic control and influence over 
some of the designated land use of the 
region in return for economic assistance, 
development grants, and base rental fees. 
The compact for the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands, which will be in effect 15 
years, grants the Marshalls an estimated 
$728.6 million for U.S. nuclear claims 
compensation. The Federated States of 
Micronesia will receive a minimum of $1.2 
billion under its compact for the next 15 
years. The Republic of Palau, once its 
compact is implemented, will receive 
approximately $1 billion during the term of 
the 50 years. In all three cases, the 
Compacts of Free Association may be 
terminated by mutual or unilateral 
agreement by the U.S. through legislation, or 
by a plebiscite vote. by the respective 
Micronesian states.19 

The transition of the Micronesian 
islands from a Trust Territory status to freely 
associated states has had no magical effect 
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on the economic development of the region. 
In their condition of dependency, 
Micronesia needs to import both labor and 
capital to develop. R.O.C. is certainly a 
potential source for this. 

These new Micronesian nations are 
presently confronting the realization that 
self-sufficiency and self-reliance are more 
elusive today than they were forty years ago. 
The elevated standard of living instituted by 
the United States, the growing demands for 
modernization by the Micronesians, and a 
limited economic base to support these 
demands due to structural dependence has 
rendered the islands of Micronesia freely 
associated states. Moreover, the 
"accelerated development" of Micronesian 
during the American Trusteeship admin- 
istration did not avoid Third World debt 
problems. Under Free Association, 
Micronesia has not escaped the burden of 
Third World countries caught up in debt 
payments to metropolitan nations. They are 
still dependent on the U.S. Even before the 
formal unilateral conclusion of the 
Trusteeship in 1986, the Republic of the 
Marshall Islands owed $53 million in 
foreign loan debts for infrastructure 
development projects to banks in Japan, 
England, Australia, West Germany, and the 
United States. The foreign debts were 
compensated by a bond issue that will cost 
the 35,000 Marshall Islanders an estimated 
$90 million from their compact funds to 
repay bond holders over the next 7 years. In 
addition, the Republic of Palau, with a 
population of 14,000 people and an annual 
budget of $10 million under the Trust 
Territorial government, is also $35 million 
in debt to debt holders for a now-defunct 
British company for a new power plant and 


fuel farm that has yet to be fully 
operational.?° 
There exists clearly the potential to 


' develop along hightech lines, which would 


irrevocably change the Micronesian cultures 
and societies. The approach of some 
Micronesian political leaders has been to 
talk about economic self-reliance through 
the redevelopment of an indigenous 
Micronesian economy. In contradiction, 
official government policy in the respective 
island states opened door to foreign loans 
and investments that will certainly continue 
to shift Micronesian planning to external 
interests and repayment schedules. The 
autonomous Micronesian governments have 
already initiated their own "accelerated 
development" projects unfinished by the 
Trust Territory government, and to satisfy 
the demands of the Micronesians for modern 
development, the islands of Micronesia are 
becoming victims of an American-style free 
market "credit card" debt syndrome. 

After years of subsidization, the United 
States left Micronesia in an effluvium of 
‘post-industrial’ production without the 
economic base to support its existence. 
Most disheartening is that the future 
prospects of these small island nations to 
turn limited resources into hard currency and 
maintain the present rate of development 
under the capitalist economic system, have 
already become remote. Even the methods 
by which to do this are matters which 
Micronesians are unfamiliar with, and here 
is presented another opportunity for R.O.C. 
in the future with Micronesia: to provide 
development planners, technicians, 
economists, and others for training high- 
level Micronesian manpower. 

All these factors have not discouraged 
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the Micronesians from pursuing economic 
development projects in the areas of fishing, 
light manufacturing and tourism which they 
believe will eventually offset future debt 
payments. Under the compacts, the 
respective Micronesian states are eligible for 
foreign aid from international organizations 
such as the Asian Development Bank, and 
these opportunities will be pursued. 

The impetus for continued economic 
development is also being encouraged by 
foreign investors who profit from the 
Micronesian market. The Japanese in 
particular have come forth with million of 
dollars in economic aid packages to develop 
Micronesia's fishing industry. Other 
investors from the United States and Asia 
are also seeking to expand banking and 
consumer service operations into a region 
which has become far more attractive with 
the infusion of compact funds. 

The present attempt to stimulate 
Micronesia's productive sector — a sector 
that has remained dormant since the 
Japanese era — will at best supplement U.S. 
subsidies under the compacts for the 
foreseeable future. Indirect production from 
Micronesia's greatest natural resources, the 
Pacific Ocean, will be found in fishing 
treaties with the United States and other 
Asian countries such as Japan and R.O.C. 
The Federated States of Micronesia are 
receiving a share of $12 million for a five- 
year fishing treaty with the U.S. for the 
rights of American tuna boats to fish in 
Micronesian waters. Ironically, some of the 
tuna caught in Micronesian waters will be 
canned by foreign companies and resold to 
the Pacific islanders. The idea of 
establishing fish canneries in Micronesia has 
come up several times in the recent past, and 


plans for canneries are now being actively 
discussed in the FSM National congress, and 
among executives. 

Micronesian interest is expanding to 
redevelop small industries in the area of 
handicrafts, copra, and local fishing and 
agricultural production to decrease 
dependence on external subsidized funding. 
A major Micronesian tourist industry also 
has the potential to thrive in the natural 
beauty of the island settings and 
simultaneously generate additional revenue 
for island coffers. However, while business 
development in the productive sector will 
provide diversified jobs outside direct 
government employment, the possibility of 
ever replacing the bulk of U.S. compact 
funding at the present rate of consumption is 
highly unlikely in the short run. 

The islands of Micronesia, although 
being progressively decolonized in the 
formal sense, have become highly dependent 
on American subsidized funding, initially 
not through their own design, but rather as a 
consequence of their strategic geographical 
position on the world map. For this single 
reason, the United States and allies have 
poured billions of dollars into Micronesia to 
ensure the continued security of this westem 
Pacific region. As long as U.S. has a vested 
strategic interest in Micronesia, it will 
contribute financially to maintain 
Micronesian dependent development and 
will thus ensure Micronesia's continued 
historical role as an exploited satellite in the 
world capitalist economy. 

Having considered here some of the 
background of the Micronesian situation 
leading up to present conditions, the 
question as to how all this will evolve in the 
future by the year 2000 might be considered. 
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What will Micronesia be like at that time? 
We can certainly say that the present 
. conditions fo dependency will still exist. 
The developed, metropolitan nations of the 
world will have to continue to provide 
economic assistance. The infrastructure that 
has been put in place to accommodate and 
encourage tourism will cause annual budgets 
to increase in order to keep it in place. 
-There will be a continuing need for outside 
labor to be imposed. Conditions by the year 
2000 will be essentially the same as they are 
now. and the issues regarding development, 


Notes: 


progress and dependency will remain. 

This very brief and incomplete discourse 
on Micronesian development — and 
touching upon the potentials for R.O.C. in 
Micronesia — is intended to be a point of 
departure for further discussion. R.O.C. has 
the resources, both human and material, to 
help Micronesia for a long time to come. I 
hope and urge the leadership in Micronesia 
and in your country, will continue to 
actively pursue all practical ways for 
involvement and mutual benefit. 
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Photograph taken when Professor Ballendorf called on Hon. Hsueh Jen-yang, Secretary-General 
of APCC during his visit to Taipei, Republic of China to deliver his lecture on Micronesia. 


"Watchman on the Wall of Freedom": 


| - John F. Kennedy and his China Policy* 


Michael P. Riccards 


The brief presidency of John F. 
Kennedy has been seen by its admirers as a 
period of enlightened national self- 
examination in the area of foreign policy, 
one that led to the Alliance for Progress in 
Latin America, a more integrated Atlantic 
Community for Western Europe, the 
beginning ‘of serious arms control, measured 
responses during a major nuclear crisis, and 
a policy of genuine concern toward Africa. 
(Schlesinger, 1965). Critics, on the other 
hand, have charged that the Kennedy foreign 
policy was adventuresome, reckless, and 
bellicose.: (Miroff, 1976). Yet, of all the 
areas of the world about which Kennedy was 
concerned, his policy toward Taiwan and 
toward Communist China appears to be the 


most static in its assumptions. This study 


forcuses on the development of John F. 


Kennedy's views toward China, his. 


exploration and rejection of a "two China" 
policy, and his mature attitudes toward the 
Nationalist and Communist Chinese 
regimes. 


I, China and the American Preoccupation | 


with Appeasement 


Kennedy ; and his generation. came of age 
during the turmoil of the Second World 
War, and they were heavily influenced by 
the failed policies of appeasement pursued 
by the Westem powers in Europe, and, toa 
lesser extent, the hollow protests against the. 
expansionist Japanese Empire in Asia. By 
not "standing up to the dictators," as British 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden put it, the. 
West had allowed Hitler to become 
emboldened as he. moved from one 
bloodless triumph in Western Europe to’ 
another. Unlike his father, Joseph P. 
Kennedy, Ambassador to Great Britain, John 
F. Kennedy took an especially dim view of 
the appeasement policies. of Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, although he was more 
critical of the lack of preparedness of ‘the, 
Western democracies than, he. was of the. 
failure of any one individual. (Smith, 1967; 
Hamilton, 1992). . 

- Like the younger Kennedy, a 'wholg 
generation of Americans also was deeply 
influenced by the wartime heroics of- 
Winston Churchill and his earlier prophetic. 
warnings against accommodation with. the. 
Nazis. Even as President, Kennedy 
remained profoundly respectful of Churchill 
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and of his singular courage, and he never 
lost his admiration for that style of resolute 
_ leadership. When Churchill was made an 
honorary American citizen in 1962, 
Kennedy admiringly proclaimed that “he 
mobilized the English language and sent it 
into battle” against the forces of tyranny. 
(Riccards, 1988). 

Overall, the bitter lessons of World War 
II were best expressed in the shorthand 
_ slogan of "no more Munichs," no more 
appeasement of agressive powers. In Asia, 
the ascendancy of militaristic elements in 
Japan in the 1930s showed the bankruptcy of 
American, British, French, and Dutch 
statements of criticism, idle threats, and 
moralistic embargoes against the Japanese 
"Co-Prosperity Sphere" — their version of 
Hitler's rationalization for "lebensraum." 
(Marks, 1988). The West was to learn that 
protests without military might were useless 
against immoral, aggressive regimes across 
the globe. 

In the late 1940s, American fears of 
appeasement led to a strong confrontational 
policy against its once wartime ally, Stalinist 
Russia, and explains much of the dynamics 
of U.S. foreign policy from Truman to Bush. 
That fear transformed American politics into 
a belligerent debate that often made serious 
public discussions of many of the United 
States’ foreign policy interest impossible. 
Unable to defeat the legendary Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, the Republican party 
used legitimate anxiety over Communist 
advances in Europe and later Asia to inflame 
domestic politics by emphasizing the 
Democrats’ alleged weakness toward both 
Communism abroad and subversion and 
socialism at home. It was difficult at first 
for the Republicans to make much headway 


against Roosevelt's successor, Harry S. 
Truman, for he was the architect of an 
impressive range of far-reaching military 
and diplomatic initiatives in Europe which 
even the opposition party had to support 
initially. (McCullough, 1992). 

But it was in Asia that Truman and the 
Democrats seemed confused as to how to 
respond to exotic nationalist movements, 
Oriental political machinations, and 
indigenous Communist politico — military 
organizations. (Donovan, 1982). The same 
great figure, General George C. Marshall, 
who masterminded the Allied strategy in 
Europe and who gave his name to the 
impressive plan of post-war economic 
assistance for Westem Europe, was unable 
to broker a peace between the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek and Mao Tse-tung. The 
result of that long Chinese civil war was the 
triumph of the Communists on the mainland: 
and the expulsion of Chiang's forces to the 
island of Formosa or Taiwan. 

The response of a good portion of the 
American public was one of immediate 
disbelief and later a feeling of genuine 
betrayal. For a half-century the United 
States had ascribed to itself a tradition of 
benevolent intervention in Chinese politics. 
Domestically powerful religious groups had 
sent missionaries to China to preach the 
benefits of Christianity, democracy and free 
enterprise. Franklin Delano Roosevelt's 
family's wealth, for example, came in part 
from the China trade, and he insisted on 
treating Chiang's regime as a "great power" 
much to the dismay of the British, French, 
and Soviet leaders. (Burns,.1970)! 

Democratic politicians, especially 
Truman, were attacked for having "lost 
China" to the Communists. Some right- 
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wing Republicans drew an association with 
the demise of Chiang, the alleged 
weaknesses of FDR at Yalta, and the 
presence of subversive and left-wing 
elements at home. In its history, the United 
States has periodically been subject to bouts 
of excessive anxiety, xenophobia, and 
intensive fear of Communism or foreign 
influences — a preoccupation rather 
remarkable in a country so obviously 
oblivious to strong left-wing, socialist or 
Communist movements. (Hofstadter, 1965). 
And once again this reaction occurred in the 
late 1940s. 

The "loss of China" was then linked to a 
near treasonous disregard by the Democratic 
administration, one that seemed to betray the 
victories of the Americans and their allies in 
World War II. Once again the world was 
threatened by dictators, and once again it 
seemed that liberals and appeasers were in 
charge. Because of the sheer number of 
Chinese and the U.S.'s historically romantic 
ties toward that people, many Americans 
were especially distraught with the triumph 
of Mao's forces. 

Even Truman's determined response to 
protect South Korea after the North's 
invasion led to increasing attacks by GOP 
partisans and some Democrats as well. The 
_ heed to go to South Korea's defense was 
portrayed as a response to short-sighted 
Statements by Administration spokesmen 
who did not originally include that nation or 
Taiwan in the United States’ defensive 
perimeters. (Donovan, 1982; Fleming, 
1971). 

The Democrats thus found themselves 
seriously injured politically by the “loss of 
China" on their watch and the long 
protracted Korean War in which the 


Communist Chinese regime ended up 
sending forces south across the Yalu River. 
By 1952, that party's ability to govern was 
drastically impaired, and even the Kennedy 
family supported two of the most vitriolic 
critics of the Democrats’ foreign policy — 
Senators Richard M. Nixon of California 
and Joseph McCarthy of Wisconsin. As a 
young Congressman, John F. Kennedy had 
been critical of FDR's earlier concessions to 
Stalin at Yalta, and he shared some of the 
GOP's criticisms of his party's wartime and 


` post-war leadership. (Parmet, 1983). In 


terms of Mao's triumph, he maintained, "The 
responsibility for this failure rests squarely 
with the White House and the Department of 
State." He also insisted on pursuing a ban 
on trading with Communist China, arguing 
that any nation that received U.S. financial 
aid, including Great Britain and Hong Kong, 
should lose such assistance. "I believe that 
its passage [the bill he proposed] would 
prove to the world that while Americans 
may have different ideas as to U.S. policy in 
the Far East, all of us are united in our 
determination to stop the ‘trade of blood’ that 
has been going on." (Smith, 1967). 

The Kennedy family seemed to accept in 
general the Republican indictment of the so- 
called "softness" of the Truman 
Administration — a regime criticized 
ironically then and now by some historians 
for its consistently bellicose response to 
Communist ambitions. China soon became 
for Americans not a nation to be understood, 
but a threat to be countered. Some major 
academic scholars in the field of China 
studies, holding different views at that time, 
were banned from government-related 
research for their alleged Communist 
sympathies, and the fear of Mao and his 
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"yellow hordes" was given credence by the 
waves of military. forces that swept across 
the Yalu and down the Korean peninsula 
during the war there. Eventually 450,000 — 
500,000 Chinese soldiers were killed in that 
conflict — an extraordinary casualty rate. 

John F. Kennedy, like most of his 
generation, was a true Cold. Warrior, 
believing that Communists understood only 
force and countervailing military power. 
Still he was one of the first major American 
political. figures to appreciate the 
attractiveness of nationalism in the third 
world, and he was especially critical of the 
French presence in Algeria and Indochina 
and the British in Iran. (Sorensen, 1965; 
Smith, 1967). But Kennedy and his 
contemporaries generally accepted the basic 
assumptions of Cold War foreign policy, its 
emphasis on containment, its disdain for 
diplomacy, and its belief that the United 
States was engaged in a long twilight 
Struggle against the forces of despotism, 
tyranny and militarism — characteristics of 
Communist regimes, especially the USSR 
and mainland China. : 

In the presidential campaign in 1960, 
Senator Kennedy in the debates with then 
Vice President Richard Nixon launched into 
a spirited discussion of the military viability 
of the tiny offshore islands of Quemoy and 
Matsu which lie between mainland China 
and Formosa. Kennedy. urged. a more 
limited position on the defense of those 
islands, and Nixon hit hard at what he called 
Kennedy's irresponsibility in foreign policy. 
Nixon, in his. memoirs, notes how he 
continued to hammer away at Kennedy's 
unwillingness to defend unequivocally those 
offshore islands.. On October 13, Nixon 
attacked on the Quemoy-Matsu issue, 


arguing "that his [Kennedy's] willingness to 
surrender the islands to the Communists was 
no different from submitting to blackmail.” 
He wrote that one of Kennedy's advisers 
later telephoned Secretary of State Christian 
Herter to say that the Senator did not want to 
"give the Communists the impression that 
America would not stand united against 
aggression and was, therefore, proposing to 
revise his position in order not to appear to 
oppose the Administration on this issue.” 
Nixon continued to challenge Kennedy on 


` the defense of Quemoy and Matsu, seeing it 


as an example of the Senator's lack of 
knowledge of the world and his general 
inexperience. Both Nixon and Kennedy 
cited Eisenhower as the source of their 
views on the issue, but since the elderly 
President's pronouncements were delphic, it 
was impossible to state what exactly he 
really believed. (Freedom, 1961). 


I. Public Views of China: Kennedy's 
Press Conferences 


Once elected President, Kennedy in his 
primary political forums reiterated a fairly 
conventional view of Chinese-U.S. 
relationships. One can get a good sense of 
that tone in his much celebrated news 
conferences. On April 12, 1961, Kennedy 
insisted that in his conversations with British 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan, he had 
confirmed, "the United States was going to 
continue to meet its commitments to the 
people of Formosa — the government on 
Formosa — and I also did discuss the fact 
that the vote on the moratorium [to stop the 
United Nations from allowing Red China 
into the organization] was very close." 
(Public Papers, I, 1962). Later, on June 2, 


he brushed aside the suggestion that there 
should be a normalization of relations 
between the United States and mainlands 
China, saying, "In the early days of our 
administration, there were attacks on our 
government ‘and the United States, and those 
attacks were constant, immediate, and ‘in 
many casés malevolent." The United States 
wanted goodwill, "but it takes two to makes 
peace." Several times over the years, the 
President would not past American contacts 
with Chinese officials in Warsaw and 


Geneva and would express con¢ern over the’ 


Communists’ reluctance to release American 


prisoners; citing it as a barrier to normal: 
relations with mainland China. (Papers, I, 


February 4, and March 8, 1961). He also 
faced occasionally the issue of whether to 
allow the export of food supplies to that 
nation after a much publicized famine in 
certain regions. ` Initially; Kennedy rejected 
Senator Hubert Humphrey's suggestion to 
send surplus food to Red China through the 
United Nations or C.A.R.E., noting that 


nation was exporting food to Africa and to- 


Cuba. However, he did add that if indeed 
people's lives were involved, the United 
States would give careful consideration to 
some assistance, (Papers, I, Jan. 25, 1961). 
As has been noted, the new President 


was, in so-many ways, a committed Cold 


Warrior, and he refused to make any 
comments on the increasingly obvious split 
between the USSR and Communist China. 
(Papers, I, March, 1961). His caution could 
also be seen on October 11, 1961, when 
Kennedy was asked about the suggestion of 
Communist China's Foreign Minister that 
high level talks at the ministerial level with 


the United States would be acceptable if thie‘ 


United States took the initiative. Kennedy 
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responded rather blandly that talks were 
taking place in Geneva on the future of 
Laos, and ‘added that he didn't see any 
evidence that the Communist Chinese shared 
a desire "to live in comity with us, and our 
desire to live in friendship with all people.” 
Toward the end -of his first year in 
office, he was brought back to his own 
personal history: Would he’ comment on his 
speech in Salem, Massachusetts in 1949, 
when he criticized the U.S. government's 
role in the "loss of China?" A more 
reflective Kennedy said, "I have always felt 
that we did not make a determined enough 
effort in the case of China. Given the 
problem we now see, I think that a more 


‘determined effort would have been 


advisable. I would think that in my speech 
in '49, I placed: more emphasis on 
personalities than I would sey " (Papers 1 
Nov. 29, 1961). 

In his second year in office, the 
President inan address at the Headquarters 
Staff Meeting of the Peace Corps again 
shied away from offering food to 
Communist China. (Papers, II, June 6, 
1962). Previously he had also: sent a 
message in his March 29 press conference to 
Chiang Kai-shek who was talking again of 
invading the mainland. Kennedy insisted 
that there’ had to be extensive consultation 
with the United States under their mutual 
defense treaty. There had been no such 
consultation, he insisted. Was it the United 
States’ practice to support Nationalist China 
if it sought to recapture the mainland?, he- 
was asked. Kennedy insisted that there was 
"no use in the exploration of potential 
situations." He admitted a desire of the 
people of Formosa to réturn "but we have to 
consider all the implications and problems 
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which all of us bear." Later in the year, he 


sharply opposed any idea of using troops in. 


the India-China border dispute. (Papers, II, 
Nov. 20, 1962). And at the end of his 
second year, he gave credence to the 
familiar view that the Communist Chinese 
thought they could win “a nuclear third 
world war" because they could survive many 
casualties due to their three-quarters of a 
billion people. (Papers, II, Dec. 17, 1962). 

In his third year, the President was asked 
on May 22 (Papers, III) about Chiang's most 
recent statement advocating invading 
mainland China, and Kennedy again 
reminded his audience of the treaty and its 
requirement of consultation between the two 
governments. In his September 12 press 
conference, he speculated on the difficult 
power politics resulting from a possible 
alliance between Communist China and 
Pakistan against India. Kennedy admitted 
that the United States intended to support 
India, which might be attacked in the fall by 
Communist China, but the Administration 
was concerned about the balance of power 
between India and Pakistan in that 
subcontinent as well. 

Overall then, the President in these 
public expressions of his views on China 
seemed to be very clear in reinstating a 
rather traditional U.S. position conceming 
Communist China and the Taiwan regime. 
He was concerned about Communist China's 
belligerent rhetoric, found little evidence of 
a desire for rapprochement, and did not use 
his opportunities to send any messages to the 
Mao regime or to educate the American 
people to any new understandings. That 
Herculean task would face his arch 
opponent, Richard Nixon. 


I. Quemoy and Matsu 


One of the legacies of the Eisenhower 
policy toward Communist China was the 
confusing position about the offshore islands ` 
of Quemoy and Matsu. As we have seen, it 
was a major issue for a brief time in the 
presidential debates of 1960. Both Nixon 
and Kennedy cited Eisenhower as the 
authority for their divergent views — 
attributions made possible only because of 
the incumbent president's ambiguity. In the 
fall of 1954, Eisenhower had to deal with the 


‘Communist Chinese's shelling of Quemoy 


and Matsu. Truman and Eisenhower had 
both authorized the powerful United States 
Seventh Fleet to prevent Communist assaults 
on Formosa, but it was unclear if that 
included protecting those two tiny islands. 
(Ambrose, 1984). 

Now the possibility of U.S. contronta- 
tion with Red China became more pressing, 
and Eisenhower informed his advisors at 
that time that the United States had no treaty 
with Chiang's regime, that he would be 
unwilling to wage war without 
Congressional approval, and that he did not 
wish to go to war over Quemoy and Matsu. 
In December, however, Eisenhower signed a 
mutual defense pact with Nationalist China, 
but one which did not cover the tiny islands. 
The agreement included a provision that 
stated that any attack on one of the parties 
would be regarded as an attack on the other. 
Chiang's foreign minister, Dr. George Yeh, 
visited the United States and said to 
Eisenhower that it would be "a good 
psychological warfare move" if the United 
States announced logistical support for 
Nationalist Chinese forces on Quemoy and 
Matsu. The President responded that any 
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actions against the islands could best be 
handled "case-by-case, each on its own 
merits." He also insisted that it was a 
mistake to keep putting more and more men 
"on these small and exposed islands." 
Historian Stephen Ambrose has concluded 
that Eisenhower “dashed any hopes Yeh 
may have had over the imposition of a 
blockade of the mainland." (Ambrose, 
1984). In fact, in April 1955 Eisenhower 
had asked Chiang to withdraw from 
Quenmoy and Matsu altogether, and offered 
in return a U.S. blockade of the Communist 
Chinese coast, but Chiang angrily refused. 
(Segal, 1980), 

The crisis passed, but years later in 
August 1958, there seemed to be a replay of 
the dispute. Despite Eisenhower's earlier 
warnings in 1954, Chiang had continued his 
buildup on Quemoy and Matsu with 100,000 
men, or about:one-third of his full force, 
being stationed on those two islands. The 
Communist Chinese protested those 
movements as being provocative and finally 
Started shelling the islands. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles informed 
Eisenhower that while he didn't think the 
Communist Chinese would launch an 
assault, he did conclude that they could 
blockade the islands and starve the forces 
there. 

Eisenhower decided to make some show 
of strength and also informed the press 
informally of the United States’ actions to 
augment its forces there. The President 
ordered two aircraft carriers from the Sixth 
Fleet to move through the Suez Canal and 
join the Seventh Fleet in the Formosan 
Straits. Still, he refused to give Chiang a 
blank check, arguing that "the Orientals can 
be very devious,” and if the Nationalists had 


his full support, they would "call the tune.” 
(Ambrose, 1984). 

As so frequently happened with him, 
Eisenhower followed a limited commitment 
of force with a harsher, tougher line of 
rhetoric. He insisted that attacks on 
Quemoy and Matsu could have enormous 
implications for United States security — 
thus endorsing once again “the domino 
theory" in which the fall of Quemoy and 
Matsu would lead to the loss of Formosa, 
thereby threatening the security of Japan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, Vietnam, and even 
Okinawa — developments that would all 
hurt severely the United States’ vital 
interests. 

When the Communist Chinese 
blockaded the islands and employed 
airpower in the confrontation, Eisenhower 
even considered using tactical nuclear 
weapons against their airfields if an invasion 
of Quemoy and Matsu began. But he 
concluded that this might not be necessary, 
and that "since we do not want to outrage 
world opinion, perhaps we had better reserve 
this." He ordered the Seventh Fleet to 
provide added protection for the Nationalist 
supply ships up to the three mile limit and 
was unhappy when their supply ships turned 
around after shelling from the Communist 
Chinese came too near to them. (Ambrose, 
1984).- 

Secretary of State Dulles also supported 
the use of nuclear weapons, and insisted that 
the Administration had to accept the 
personal and political costs involved in such 
a deployment. The United States had 
embarked on a military strategy based on the 
use of nuclear weapons, or “massive 
retaliation," and if these weapons were not 
utilized, then the whole American defense 
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posture had to be revised, the Secretary 
concluded. The President countered that if 
the United States launched nuclear weapons 
against Communist Chinese airfields, they 
might in turn.use nuclear weapons against 
Formosa. Eisenhower was convinced that 
the Russians with their nuclear arsenal were 
standing behind the Communist Chinese 
threats. 

Then on September 6, Communist 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai indicated a 
willingness to negotiate. Dulles urged a 
belligerent response to that message, but 
Eisenhower insisted that there be some 
acceptance of Chou's offer. There had to be, 
he concluded, "some honorable way out of 
the Offshore Islands dilemma." Meanwhile, 
Chiang agreed with Secretary Dulles as did 
the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
its chairman, General Nathan Twining, 
argued for a stronger military position. 
Twining also proposed that the commander 
of the Seventh Fleet be given discretion to 
order atomic weapon strikes on the 
Communist Chinese. Eisenhower swiftly 
rejected the idea and insisted that only he 
could take such steps. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff then turned around and concluded, "the 
islands are not defensible and probably not 
required for the defense of Formosa." 
(Ambrose, 1984). 

Eisenhower and some of his closest 
advisors feared that Chiang's real objective 
was to get the United States involved in a 
major war with Communist China. The 
President observed that the Nationalist 
leader hoped there would be a disintegration 
within Communist China, and that he would 
then be able to return to power with 
American support. Eisenhower 
dispassionately concluded that this was a 


possibility, and that it was important to 
maintain the morale of Chiang and his 
people. (Ambrose, 1984). 

On September 11, the President went on 
nationwide television to insist that the 
United States was bound by its treaties and 
by the Formosa Resolution of 1955 to come 
to Nationalist China's assistance. That 
resolution gave the President the authority to 
use the armed forces of the United States to 
defend Formosa and the Pescadores and 
"closely related localities." Did this last 
phrase mean that Quemoy and Matsu would 
be covered by the Resolution? Eisenhower 
wouldn't say, despite Dulles’ prodding. On 
television Eisenhower insisted that there was 
not going to be any appeasement, but he also 
added, "I believe there is not going to be any 
war." After his speech though, it was clear 
that there was little popular support in the 
United States for another Asian conflict. By 
September 23, talks had begun between the 
Communist Chinese and the United States 
Ambassadors to Poland, even though 
Secretary of State Dulles urged stronger 
action beyond diplomacy. The President 
concluded, however, that two-thirds of the 
world and half of American public opinion, 
“opposes the course which we have been 
following." None of the NATO allies 
wished to be associated with the defense of 
Quemoy and Matsu, and Dulles ended up 
lamenting the failure of both NATO and the 
new SEATO alliance that he had put 
together. (Ambrose, 1984). 

In another vein, Secretary of Defense 
Neil McElroy seriously suggested that if 
Chiang continued to be inflexible, perhaps it 
was time to put someone else in office with 
whom it would be easier to deal. 
Eisenhower rejected this veiled reference to 
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assassination and urged that more pressure 
be applied on Chiang to recognize "that we 
are at a great disadvantage in terms of world 
opinion." As an incentive to negotiate, the 
President decided to offer Chiang several 
American landing crafts so that he could 
embark for the mainland if the conditions 
were ever favorable, but in return he had to 
remove nearly all of his forces off the 
islands. Chiang rejected the offer, but did 
say he was willing to renounce the use of 
force as a way of regaining the mainland. 
The Communist Chinese decided then that 
they would only shell the Nationalists’ 
convoys on every other day, thus permitting 
resupply. A relieved Eisenhower called it "a 
Gilbert and Sullivan War,” a comic episode 
after all. (Ambrose, 1984). The crisis over 
Quemoy and Matsu thus soon ended. 
During that period, the President's 
policies and statements seemed at times at 
variance with each other. Some historians 
have judged Eisenhower as an astute leader 
who practiced a foreign policy of great 
subtlety and remarkable precision. 
(Greenstein, 1982). However, what 
happened at times, including this one, was 
that Eisenhower was testing the waters of 
public opinion and alliance politics to see 
how far he could go. He believed in the 
domino theory, and indeed he may be seen 
as the father of that powerful analogy. He 
understood, however, the uses and 
limitations of armed forces abroad, and he 
was often more willing to engage in covert 
operations instead of using the U.S. military 
to achieve his objectives. Above all, he 


accepted the basic tenets of the Cold War; 


theology. As with Indochina, he. gave 
Kennedy a confused legacy which. he 
balanced better than his more inexperienced 


successor. 


IV, Advice on Indochina 


In the interregnum between. outgoing 
President Eisenhower and incoming 
President Kennedy, there was a series of 
conversations about outstanding world 
problem spots. In the last meeting between 
these principals and their advisors, there was 
considerable -discussion about the 
deteriorating situation in Southeast Asia. 
Kennedy, and later Lyndon Johnson, 
claimed that Eisenhower during his term had 
pledged to defend South Vietnam, but 
Eisenhower in 1965 denied that had been his 
intent. He said that while he agreed with 
President Johnson's objectives in the 
Vietnam War, he had not guaranteed in the 
past U.S. military support of South Vietnam. 
Eisenhower insisted that the Communists 
had to be stopped in that nation, but that 
during his administration, we "were not 
talking about military programs, but foreign 
aid. There was no commitment given in any 
military context except as a part of SEATO." 
(Greenstein and Immerman, 1992). 

Going back into the records of 
Eisenhower's Administration, the Johnson 
staff found that there was indeed no official 
guarantee to the South Vietnamese 
government. There was an October 1954 
letter that stated the United States would aid 
South Vietnam in making it a viable state 
that could oppose aggression or subversion, 
but the letter mentioned only foreign aid and 
stressed the need for the Vietnamese 
government to undertake on its part some 
major reforms. (Greenstein and Immerman, 
1992). 

Thinking back, Kennedy's advisors 
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emphasized that Eisenhower was severely 
preoccupied with the situation in Indochina, 
especially in Laos. Dean Rusk, JFK's 
Secretary of State, insisted that Eisenhower 
wanted Kennedy to take unilateral military 
action in Laos if that were necessary to 
prevent it from falling to the Communists. 
(Rusk, 1990). By implication, the same 
logic would apply to South Vietnam. One 
could surmise this as Johnson apparently did 
in 1965. Two of Kennedy's closest 
associates have supported this understanding 
of Eisenhower's conversation in January 
1961. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. wrote that 
the President told Kennedy that Laos was 
"the key to all of Southeast Asia," and that 
SEATO should be mobilized to stop 
Communist advances. Once again, the 
father of the domino theory, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, warned that a Communist 
triumph in Laos would have major 
repercussions in Thailand, Cambodia, and 
South Vietnam. Eisenhower stressed that 
Laos was so central that the United States 
must be willing “as a last desperate hope, to 
intervene unilaterally." Theodore Sorenson, 
Kennedy's closest aide, quoted Eisenhower 
as characterizing Laos as "the most 
immediate dangerous 'mess' he was passing 
on," And he grimy concluded, "You might 
have to go in there and fight it out." (Rusk, 
1990). Schlesinger’s account is based on a 
memorandum from one of the participants, 
Clark Clifford, in the conference held on 
January 19, 1961. (Schlesinger, 1968). 
However, another participant, Secretary of 
Defense, Robert McNamara, remembered 
that "President Eisenhower advised against 
unilateral action by the United States in 
connection with Laos.” (Greenstein and 
Immerman, 1992). 


Another record, this one based on 
President Kennedy's personal recollections, 


- states that Eisenhower insisted “that he felt 


we should intervene." Yet another account, 
reflecting in part Secretary of State Christian 
Herter's remembrances includes an assertion 
that Eisenhower "stated that unilateral action 
on the part of the United States could be 
very bad for our relations in that part of the 
world. It would cause us to be ‘tagged’ as 
interventionists...."_ Later, Eisenhower did 
point out that unilateral military action by 
the United States "would be a last desperate 
effort to save Laos, stating that the fall of 
Laos could be the loss of the 'cork in the 
bottle’ and the beginning of the loss of most 
of the Far East." (Greenstein and 
Immerman, 1992). Greenstein and 
Immerman have argued that Kennedy was 
really looking for a sense of whether 
Eisenhower would support him if he decided 
to intervene in Laos. The Democrats 
remembered how the Republicans had so 
attacked them because of both the “loss of 
China" and for fighting a prolonged war in 
Korea, and they were anxious to re-establish 
a bipartisan foreign policy. They then 
suggested that as for Eisenhower, he may 
have been really stressing his concerns over 
Laos and then simply discussing 
contingencies. Later, in comments with his 
own advisors, Eisenhower pushed for 
caution and for more diplomatic overtures in 
getting British support for any move. 
(Greenstein and Immerman, 1992). 

Nixon who both admired and was 
critical of his predecessor, Dwight 


_ Eisenhower, once observed rather candidly 


that he was "very bold, imaginative, and 
uninhibited in suggesting and discussing 
new and completely unconventional 
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approaches to problems. But he probably 
was one of the most deliberate and careful 
presidents this country has ever had when 
action was concerned." Nixon further 
characterized him as a leader who got very 


enthusiastic about "half-baked ideas in the 


discussion stage, but when it came to 
making a final decision, he was the coldest, 
most unemotional, and analytical man in the 
world." (Greenstein and Immerman, 1992). 

The same president who sounded for 
Kennedy the call to arms in Southeast Asia 
later privately wrote "the jungles of 
Indochina would have swallowed up 
division after division of U.S. troops...." In 
the early 1960s, he quietly expressed alarm 
to his friends about Kennedy's decision to 
increase troop strength in that region. Yet in 
May 1961, Eisehnower supported the option 
presented to John Kennedy which would put 
U.S. troops into Laos. 

One can argue that Kennedy might have 
understood Eisenhower's views on 
Indochina better if he had Nixon's 
explanation before him as to how 
Eisenhower worked through problems. Or 
one can say that it was simply a failure to 
communicate between two political rivals 
separated by a generation of experiences and 
history. But a simpler explanation is in 
order: John F. Kennedy was correct — 
Eisenhower thought that Laos was central to 
Southeast Asia, and if worse came to worse, 
then United States troops had to be 
introduced to save it from the Communists. 

The importance of this critical decision 
is that behind it all was the fear of Asian 
Communism's expansionist ‘tendencies and 
behind all the real and pseudo-nationalists 
movements was the leviathan, Red China. 
When it came to a decision about dealing 


with that nation, it is little wonder that a 
new, inexperienced and beleaguered 
president cut off any real reassessment. 

In examining the basic tenets of 
Kennedy's foreign policy, his admirer 
William Shannon once concluded, "The 
whole purpose and rationale of the Kennedy 
Administration is organized intellectually 
around this concept of unified military 
national strength, mobilized and deployed 
for its single over-riding purpose of 
defeating the Russian-Chinese combined." 
(Paper, 1975). 

But in the early months after his 
election, some of his advisers believed that 
anything was possible, and that this new 
president and his administration would set 
the world right again, restore American 
pride, and assume the responsibilities of 
being the watchman on the walls of 
freedom, as Kennedy had once phrased it. 
U.S. — China policy would be no een 
to that ambitious agenda. 

The major leaders of the Democratic 
party who favored a change in America's 
relationship with Communist China were 
Adlai E. Stevénson, the party's standard 
bearer in 1952 and 1956, and Chester 
Bowles, a respected diplomat and 
Democratic strategist. During the first 
Quemoy-Matsu controversy, Stevenson had 
vigorously attacked Eisenhower's policies 
and criticized the administration's seemingly 
blanket support for Chiang Kai-shek. He 
added that the lost opportunity to negotiate 
with the mainland Chinese in 1955 “was one 
of the greatest political crimes of our times." 
And in 1958, he strongly opposed a repeat of 
that strategy. He branded Eisenhower's 
comparison of Quemoy with Munich as 
“hardly worthy of him," and said that 
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labeling as "appeasers" those who opposed 
supporting Chiang on Quemoy was "below 
him.” (McKeever, 1989). 

On October 2, Stevenson gave a speech 
in California, and argued "we should make it 
absolutely clear that the United States is not 
hopelessly entangled with Nationalist 
China... The fight for those islands which 
have always belonged to China is a 
continuation of the Chinese civil war in 
which we should not internvene." In May 
1960, Stevenson recalled that years before 
he had proposed both guaranteeing the 
independence of Formosa and supporting the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations. "I believe we should not veto the 
admission of China to the United Nations," 
Stevenson argued, pointing out that in 
China's absence the Soviet Union inevitably 
became its spokesman in the United Nations. 

In 1960, Stevenson had used his article 
in Foreign Affairs as a preconvention 
manifest of his views about U.S. policy 
toward the world. With regard to China, he 
stopped short of advocating the recognition 
of Communist China, but laid out terms of a 
proposed settlement in the Far East that 
required: China's agreement to international 
inspection of disarmament, the end of threats 
of force against Taiwan and subversion in 
Indochina, a frontier settlement with India, 
free elections under United Nations 
supervision in Korea, and the right of the 
peoples on Taiwan "to determine their own 
destiny.” In return, the United States would 
accept Communist China's admission to the 
United Nations, evacuate Quemoy and 
Matsu, and include Japan and Korea in an 
atomic-free zone, an area of controlled 
disarmament. 

In 1961, President Kennedy and then 


U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson talked 
about Communist China with regard to the 
controversial issue of its proposed admission 
to the United Nations. Added to that 
problem for the U.S. was also the proposed 
admission of Outer Mongolia, which was 
being pushed by the Soviet Union and 
threatened with a veto by Nationalist China. 
Nationalist China in tum was supported in 
its intransigent position by its vocal 
Republican supporters in Congress and 
major elements of the American press. 
Various parliamentary maneuvers were 
discussed by Kennedy and Stevenson, and 
later when the Ambassador protested that 
"One was too transparent,” Kennedy replied, 
"if we can buy twelve months, it will be 
more than worth it. We may be preparing 
for the admission of Peking in another year, 
but in another year things will be different." 
Then, turning to Stevenson, he said, "What 
do you think we ought to do? If you are not 
for this policy, we should not try and do it." 
Somewhat embarrassed by this deferential 
gesture, Stevenson responded, "I will be for 
it if you decide it's the policy." On 
September 5, Kennedy tured to China and 
the U.N. issue once again and observed to 
the Ambassador, "You have the hardest 
thing in the world to sell. It really doesn't 
make any sense — the idea that Taiwan 
represents China. But if we lose this fight, if 
Red China comes into the U.N. during our 
first year in town, your first year and mine, 
they'll run us both out. We have to lick 
them this year. We'll take our chances next 
year. It will be an election year, but we can 
delay the admission of Red China until after 
the election." When the United States was 
successful in stopping any changes in that 
regard, JFK gratefully wired Adlai 
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Stevenson, "Today's votes... are further 
evidence of your outstanding skilled 
leadership in the UN. I am grateful for your 
eloquent and active support on this issue. 
With esteem and warm regards.” 

Another major figure in the foreign 
policy discussions was Chester Bowles of 
Connecticut, who favored a two-China 
policy which included the recognition of 
Red China and its eventual admission into 
the United Nations. Bowles chaired the 
1960 Democratic Party Platform Committee 
that crafted a statement called "the Rights of 
Man" for its candidates to run on. On the 
question of Red China, the platform was 
fairly conventional. It urged that the United 
States should .erest a strong "deterrent 
military power such that the Soviet and 
Chinese leaders would have no doubt that an 
attack on the United States would surely be 
followed by their own destruction..." The 
party pledged to opposed both “the 
establishment anywhere in the Americas of 
governments dominated by foreign powers” 
and also rejected "the present admission of 
Communist China to the United Nations." 
(Burdette, 1961) By the time Kennedy took 
office, both Stevenson and Bowles refused 


to support mainland China's entrance into. 


the United Nations. Perhaps they changed 
their position based on China's belligerent 
rhetoric, or maybe they just simply got 
caught up in the macho spirit of the new 
administration. 

In his memoirs, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk gives an account of an early review 
done in the Administration concerning 
China policy. He relates that in May 1961, 
the President took up the Secretary's 
suggestion that the department re-examine 
the U.S. policy toward China. The options 


were: supporting the two-China approach, 
encouraging increased relations between 
Peking and Taipei, or just allowing future - 
developments to move along at their own 
pace. Rusk had extensive experience as the 
head of the Far East Affairs Bureau during 
the Truman Administration, and despite his 
reputation as a hardliner in general, Rusk 
and Kennedy agreed that "the American- 
China policy in the years we took office, 
indeed for many years, did not reflect Asian 
realities." (Rusk, 1990). 

Kennedy, however, stopped any serious 
discussions of changes in the United States' 
China policy, citing his small electoral 
victory in 1960, and saying that he would 
deal with the issue of recognizing the 
mainland regime in his second term. The 
immediate question, as has been noted, was 
how to keep Communist China out of the 
United Nations, especially in the first year of 
his administration. Kennedy and Rusk 
quickly concluded that the Communist 
Chinese didn't seem interested in better 
U.S.-Chinese relations anyhow. It was 
another issue to confront a hostile Congress 
over, and one that would rally the powerful 
China lobby to the delight of the 
Republicans. 

Rusk agreed with Kennedy's 
admonitions on going slowly. The 
President, always cautious, warned the. 
Secretary “and what's more, Mr. Secretary, I 
don't want to read in the Washington Post, 
or the New York Times that the State 
Department is thinking about a change in 
China policy!" Rusk went back to the 
department, and when he spoke with 
Stevenson, Bowles, and others about the 
China policy, he simply played, in his own 
words, "the village idiot," not telling them 
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about his talks with Kennedy. 

Rusk relates that Stevenson and others 
wanted the U.S. to recognize Red China, 
even though the Chinese would probably 
turn it down. Rusk adds that while this 
would please Stevenson and his friends, it 
would have presented major problems for 
America's Asian allies. Two Chinas had in 
fact emerged from World War II and the 
post-war condition anyhow, he argues. The 
United States did not insist that Taiwan was 
the government of all China, but still it was 
the only Chinese government America 
recognized. The Korean War had really 
ended any chance of the United States 
diplomatically recognizing the Peoples 
Republic of China in the 1950s. Rusk does 
relate, however, that Secretary of State 
Dulles asked him to approach Senator 
Walter George of his home state of Georgia 
to inquire if the Senator would back a new 
China policy. They did consider an 
agreement that included the following 
provisions: A U.N. seat and U.S. 
recognition of Red China in return for an 
acknowledgement of Taiwan's right to exist 
as an independent nation, a commitment that 
Communist China would terminate aid to 
North Korea, an understanding that India 
would take Nationalist China's place as a 
permanent member of the United Nations 
Security Council, and a pledge that pro-west 
Japan would be allowed to join the United 
Nations. Dulles seemed to agree, but 
~ Senator George retired from the Senate in 
1956, and the proposed agreement was not 
pursued. (Rusk, 1990). There is also some 
evidence that despite his strong statements 
of support for Chiang, Secretary Dulles was 
ready in 1958 to bring the off-shore islands 
issue to the United Nations for resolution. 


(Segal, 1980). 

Later Rusk asked the Taiwanese regime 
about the two-China approach and as 
expected they opposed it. In addition, he 
noted that after the Laotian accords of 1962, 
the President was bitterly disappointed by 
North Vietnam's hostile actions in that 
region, and that influenced his hard-line 
attitudes toward China. The Vietnam War 
and the chaos from the Cultural Revolution 
in China prevented any serious 
reconciliation later as well. Red Chinese 
diplomats were especially vulnerable during 
that upheaval, and at one point elements of 
the Red Guards called for the burning of the 
Chinese Foreign Minister. 

Still, the United States maintained 
contacts with Peking by means of its mission 
in Warsaw, although there was no real © 
improvement in communications. The 
Communist Chinese insisted that the United 
States surrender Taiwan and abandon 
Chiang Kai-shek, and that all American 
forces leave Asia. By January 1968, the 
Communist Chinese suspended the Warsaw 
talks altogether. 

In a very different vein, however, 
Chester Bowles records that President 
Kennedy seemed to be more flexible than 
Secretary of State Rusk's records. In his 
memoirs, Bowles indicates that Kennedy 
had several private discussions with him 
which led him to believe that the 
Administration would take a new look at its 
relations with Communist China after all. 
Bowles had already been on record as 
supporting what he called the "two-nation" 
policy rather than a two-China policy. 
Bowles indicated that the United States 
should make it very clear that it had no 
intention of supporting a Nationalist 
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invasion of the mainland and should instead 
"concentrate on the effective growth of a 
new independent Taiwanese nation." 
(Bowles, 1971). After his confirmation as 
Undersecretary of State, Bowles pressed for 
the establishment of a United States 
diplomatic mission in Mongolia and a 
Mongolian mission in the United States, 
both of which he understood that 
government would welcome. However, 
strong pressure from the China lobby and its 
so-called "Committee of One Million" led 
Congressmen to turn away from the idea and 
even to threaten to terminate U.S. foreign 
economic assistance programs if the 
Administration pursued the matter. In July 
1961, Bowles in a visit to West Africa 
Stipulated at a press conference that any 
Chinese invasion of Formosa would "violate 
the right of self-determination of eleven 
million people living there." The Chiang 
government, he reported, was outraged over 
the use of the term "self-determination,"” and 
Kennedy had to issue a press release 
reaffirming America's support of Chiang’s 
sovereignty over the mainland as well. 
Later in Japan, Bowles approached the topic 
once again, denying that Chiang should have 
any claim over the mainland or Mao over 
Formosa. A Taiwanese newspaper 
commented that Bowles’ position would 
mean that “United States assistance for 
Taiwan is not directed to the Chinese 
government struggling to recover the lost 
land, but to an independent administration 
on Taiwan so that it can be free from 
Communist aggression. In supporting the 
so-called independence of Taiwan, isn't 
Bowles advocating two Chinas?" In 
conversations with President Kennedy, 
Bowles had also raised in 1962 the question 


of China's food crisis. He advocated a study 
of the ways in which the U.S.'s abundant 
agriculture bounty could be used, not only to 
save tens of millions of "our fellow human 
beings from hunger, but also to encourage 
the Communist Chinese to adopt a more 
constructive rolé in Southeast Asia and East 
Asia." Bowles reported that both President | 
Kennedy and Secretary of State Rusk were 
receptive to his proposal, and in January 
1962, he asked Kennedy two questions: 
first, would the United States be prepared to 
sell a limited amount of wheat to the 
Chinese on an emergency basis for hard 
currency and without political conditions? 
Second, if China would agree not to change 
its borders by force, would the 
Administration be willing to offer a longer 
term commitment on the selling of wheat? 
Kennedy agreed to the first proposal and 
suggested informally three to five million 
tons; with regard to the second proposal, he 
said he would consider selling ten to twelve 
million tons of wheat annually, or about 
thirty percent of the American crop, 
provided that Communist China agreed to a 
ban on exerting military and political 
pressures on its neighbors. (Bowles, 1971). 
Bowles even speculated that the United 
States might encourage the Chinese 
government to take a more responsible role 
in Asia by offering to invest substantial 
capital in the build-up of a neutralized 
Southeast Asia. In Bowles’ view, Kennedy 
seemed receptive, and Bowles, as a roving 
ambassador, tried to get the Prime Minister 
of Burma, U Nu, to assist him in presenting 
this proposal, but by then the U Nu 
government was overthrown by a coup détat. 
He considered approaching India as well, 
but Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was 
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involved in a major border dispute with the 
Communist Chinese and was not conducive 
to brokering any diplomatic breakthroughs. 
Bowles then advocated that the United 
States use the familiar Warsaw contacts as a 
way of approaching the Chinese 
government, but its leaders began a new 
Series of attacks against “American 
imperialists," and the whole idea was 
terminated. 


V. China and the Atomic Bomb 


Just as Kennedy had reservations about 
changing America's policy toward 
Communist China, he also had serious 
concerns about the mainland regime's 
acquisition of nuclear weapons. To contain 
China, the President and his major advisers 
first sought to use the quest for a nuclear test 
. ban as a way of dividing the Soviet Union 
from its: former Communist ally. We now 
know that there were also some serious 
discussions between the President and the 
Soviet regime about the possibility of taking 
military action against Communist Chinese 
nuclear installations. In January 1961, the 
commander-in-chief of the U.S. Forces in 
the Pacific told Administration officials that 
Communist China might explode an atomic 
device by the end of 1962 and could 
construct an arsenal of nuclear weapons by 
1965. Summarizing the intelligence 
findings, presidential aide Walter Rostow 
observed that "the biggest event of the 1960s 
[might] well be the Chinese explosion of a 
nuclear weapon.” And Undersecretary of 
State Chester Bowles, judged that 
Communist China was "far more dangerous 
in many ways than even the Committee of 
One Million would have us think." (Chang, 


1988). 

Kennedy's advisors suggested in 1961 
that he should approach Khrushchev at the 
Vienna Summit Conference, and indicate 
that as long as Red China adhered to a 
policy of confrontaticn against the United 
States and its allies, the Americans had no ~ 
choice but to continue its collective security 
arrangements. The President was supposed 
to urge the Soviet Union to get the Chinese 
Communists to renounce force and to insist 
that it was in no one's interest to allow the 
Communist Chinese to pursue policies 
which risked touching off a general war. 
However, Kennedy's meeting at Vienna with 
Khrushchev was a rather belligerent one. 
Probably Khrushchev despite his bluster did 
want to pursue detente with the United 
States, but he was afraid of incurring more 
accusations from the Communist Chinese 
and others that he was soft on the major 
capitalist aggressor, the United States. 

At first, President Kennedy's interest in 
disarmament was only due to what 
propaganda effect it would have on world 
opinion. But in late 1962, just before the 
Cuban Missile Crisis, Kennedy became 
increasingly concerned about China's atomic 
weapons program.. He began to emphasize 
the importance of worldwide test ban treaty. 
After the Cuban Missile Crisis in October 
1962, Kennedy and Khrushchev both 
recognized the importance of arms control 
and the need to reduce tensions among the 
great powers. They had come too close to 
the brink, and they recognized that they had 
to control their nuclear arsenals as well as 
those of other countries. Kennedy tried to 
guarantee some cooperation from the usually 
recalcitrant French who had their own 
nuclear stockpile, because the President 
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recognized that the Soviet Union would not 
agree to a test ban treaty unless Great Britain 
and France went along as well. In 
addressing the French leaders, Kennedy 
emphasized that a nuclear armed China 
would "be the greatest menace in the future 
_to humanity, the free world, and freedom on 
earth." And using the image of Asians 
"hordes," again Kennedy claimed that the 
Chinese "would be perfectly prepared to 
sacrifice millions of their own lives" to carry 
out their aggressive and militant policies.. In 
meeting with his own advisors, Kennedy 
emphasized that there had to be some way in 
which the world could prevent China from 
becoming a nuclear power. He insisted that 
the major reason for seeking a treaty was to 
prevent the spread of nuclear weapons to 
othr countries, most especially Communist 
China. 

On June 6, 1963, Khrushchev accepted a 
proposal from Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Macmillan for a three-nation conference to 
discuss a test ban treaty, and three days later 
Kennedy followed with his celebrated 
American University speech in which he 
emphasized the importance of protecting 

` diversity in the world and moving away 
from confrontation. That speech won instant 
applause across the Soviet Union and was 
carried extensively by the media there. 
Whether Kennedy's dedicated efforts for a 
treaty came out of a real fear of nuclear 
weapons, or whether he saw it as another 
way of checking the Communist Chinese is 
unclear. On June 24 in West Germany, 
Kennedy pointed out that the parties to the 
treaty must “use all the influence they 
possessed to persuade others not to grasp the 
nuclear nettle." The President then went on 
to select former U.S. Ambassador to the 
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Soviet Union, W. Averell Harriman as the 
U.S. Representative for the three-party 
meeting in Moscow. In their conversations, 
Kennedy emphasized the importance of - 
driving a wedge between the Communist 
China and the Soviet Union, and he asked 
Harriman to consider seriously approaching 
Khrushchev about removing the potential 
capability of the Communist Chinese to use 
nuclear weapons. Kennedy told Harriman 
that he should "go as far as he wished in 
exploring the possibility of a Soviet- 
American understanding with regard to 
China." Only later when declassified 
documents were somewhat available did 
Kennedy's intentions become clearer. On 
July 25, Kennedy drafted a directive for 
Harriman which in part read, "I remain 
convinced that Chinese problem is more 
serious than Khrushchev comments in first 
meeting suggest, and believe you should 
press question in private meeting with him. 
I agree that large stockpiles are 
characteristic of U.S. and USSR only, but 
consider that relatively small forces in hands 
of people like CHICONS could be very 
dangerous to us all. Further believe even 
limited test ban can and should be made to 
limit diffusion. You should try to elicit 
Khrushchev's view of means of limiting or 
preventing Chinese nuclear development 
and his willingness to either take Soviet 
action or to accept U.S. action aimed in this 
direction." The Administration had been 
discussing for several months before the 
Moscow meeting the option of using 
military force to stop the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons. Some of the top secret 
briefing books prepared just before the July 
meeting in Moscow discussed military and 
other sanctions against Communist China. 
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Among the options being discussed was 
whether the Soviets would accept an 
American proposal that would have them 
use Soviet or possibly joint U.S./U.S.S.R. 
military force against China. (Chang, 1988) 

Historian Gordon H. Chang has 
suggested that the most likely option was an 
air strike on China facilities which were 
located in the far western part of that 
country. In 1963 the newspaper columnist, 
Joseph Alsop, who had some ties to 
Kennedy friends and advisors, indicated that 
the Kremlin had been aware of Kennedy's 
interest in collaborating on an attack on the 
Chinese nuclear program. When the nuclear 
test ban treaty was passed, the Communist 
Chinese denounced it as a fraud aimed at 
maintaining American nuclear superiority 
and preventing China from having its own 
nuclear force. Kennedy continued to press 
Harriman on discussing the China issue with 
Khrushchev. Harriman finally did have a 
private meeting with Khrushchev on the 
matter, and he raised the subject of China's 
nuclear weapons and asked the Soviet leader 
what he would do if Chinese missiles were 
targeted at Russia. Khrushchev chose not to 
respond, and whether Harriman pursued 
Kennedy's specific proposal or not is not 
clear. In announcing a test ban treaty, 
Kennedy referred to China several times and 
quoted from Khrushchev's remarks that the 
Communist Chinese "would envy the dead 
in case there was a nuclear war." In 
discussions before the Senate, several 
members of the U.S. military praised the 
treaty because they saw it as not only 
limiting ‘nuclear proliferation and reducing 
the causes of tension in the world, but also 
because they believed it would lead to 
further dividing two great Communist states. 


Later, after Kennedy's assassination, the 
Johnson Administration reviewed the whole. 
question of China's possession of nuclear 
weapons. The record of one of the major 
meetings indicates that the new President's 
advisors had discussed the question of those 
weapons and came to the conclusion that, 
"We are not in favor of unprovoked 
unilateral U.S. military action against 
Chinese nuclear installations at this time... 
We believe there are many possibilities for 
joint action with the Soviet Union if that 
government is interested. Such possibilities 
include a warning to the Chinese against 
tests, a possible undertaking to give up 
underground testing, and to hold the Chinese 
accountable if they test in any way, and even 
a possible agreement to cooperate in 
preventive military action....". Those 
discussions were forwarded to the President 
for his final approval. 

Kennedy's concerns about the 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by 
Communist China were not shared by all the 
major figures in his Administration. The 
director of the State Department's Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research, Roger Hilsman, 
commented in 1962 that the possession of 
nuclear weapons by China would not change 
the balance of power in Asia, let alone the 
world. The CIA did not see the Chinese as 
becoming especially aggressive because of 
their possessing nuclear weapons, and 
General Maxwell Taylor, Kennedy's major 
military advisor, said that he saw no 
evidence that the Chinese Communist 
believe they would gain from a nuclear war 
— a rhetorical accusation made by both 
Kennedy and Khrushchev over the years. 
(Chang, 1988)2. 
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VI. Kennedy's Views of China 


Dean Rusk had concluded that Kennedy 
was in many ways much more inflexible in 
dealing with Communist China than Lyndon 
Johnson. Indeed Kennedy's views were 
similar to those of John Foster Dulles. 
When in the fall of 1962, the Communist 
Chinese began a series of border clashes 
along the Indian frontier, Kennedy moved to 
help the Indian regime, even though he was 
not particularly friendly toward Nehru. He 
felt that if Communist China were 
_ successful and India did suffer defeat, then 
the interests of Western democracy would 
be very much imperiled. That assumption 
was another manifestation of the domino 
theory that was enunciated by Eisenhower 
and that Kennedy himself had come to 
accept, especially with regard to Communist 
China. Schlesinger indicates that, by 1963, 
both Kennedy and Macmillan were reaching 
the conclusion that China presented a real 
long-term danger to peace. They pointed to 
the use of Chinese troops in Korea in the 
previous war, the present attack on the 
Indian border areas, and the seizure in 
December 1961 of the Portuguese enclave of 
Goa, as a few examples of that threat. 
Kennedy, eight days before his death, said, 
"We are not planning to trade with Red 
China, and in view of the policy that Red 
China pursues, when Red Chinese indicate a 
desire to live at peace with the United States, 
with other nations surrounding it, then quite 
obviously the United States would 
reappraise its policies. We are not wedded 
to a policy of hostility to Red China. It 
seems to me Red China's policies have 
helped create the tension between not only 
the United States and Red China, but 


between Red China and India, between Red 
China and her immediate neighbors to the 
south, and even between Red China and 
other Communist countries." (Walton, 
1972). 

Kennedy's foreign policy then was based 
on several assumptions. He sought to 
contain Chinese expansion into Asia and to 
curb its support for so-called "wars of 
national liberation"; by opposing China's 
introduction into the United Nations, the 
Administration tried to continue to isolate 
Communist China internationally as best it 
could; the Administration also pursued 
quietly a set of aggressive proposals to 
terminate China's nuclear development; and 
the United States continued its strong 
support of Chiang Kai-shek’s regime on 
Taiwan. In many ways, Kennedy inherited 
the basic assumptions concerning 
Communist China which had animated 
American policy since the time of Harry 
Truman. In his first State of the Union 
address, Kennedy referred to the threat of 
Communist Chinese expansion, and months 
later, he insisted that Mao's regime was a 
major peril to world peace and international 
order. Overall, Kennedy believed that China 
was in a "Stalinist phase of development," 
comparable to what the Soviet Union had 
gone through in the 1940s. Almost all of 
Kennedy's advisors accepted at least 
publicly the basic assumptions of 
containment. Even Stevenson and Bowles, 
who advocated a more flexible policy at 
times, seemed to abandon that recommend- 
ation. During this period, Kennedy himself 
totally accepted the domino theory, and it 
was one of the major reasons why he both 
feared Communist China and also entered 
the long and protracted conflict that marked 
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America's early military commitment to 
South Vietnam. 

Kennedy's attitudes toward China were 
the major factor in his attempts to exploit the 
Sino-Soviet dispute, and the constant stream 
of invective from the Communist Chinese 
regime reinforced the President's view that 
there was no desire on the part of the 
mainland regime for better relations. Facing 
the strong China Lobby and its "Committee 
of One Million" founded in 1953, Kennedy 
was unwilling to take on the political risks 
of introducing new policies toward an 
avowed enemy such as Communist China. 
Although some State Department officials 
and other policy makers had discussed a so- 
called “two-China policy,” Kennedy was 
rather hesitant about moving in that 
direction. In addition, the Nationalist 
Government which had considerable 
Strength in the United States saw no need to 
exhibit any flexibility. That. regime stood 
strongly against allowing even remote Outer 
Mongolia into the United Nations, and as a 
permanent member of the Security Council 
could use its position to effectively oppose 
its admission. Only when Outer Mongolia’s 
entrance was linked up with the admission 
of the African country of Mauritania did the 
Kennedy Administration dare to warn the 
Chiang regime that its opposition would turn 
neutral African states against Taiwan. 

By 1963 though, American policy 
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toward China began to be entangled in the 
desire of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union to reach some sort of an 
accommodation with each other. The test 
ban treaty, China's probable development of 
nuclear weapons, and Kennedy's fear of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons all played a 
role in the direction in which the 
Administration was going. 

Lastly, Kennedy was also influenced by 
the Communist Chinese regime in another 
way. When he had read Mao Tse-tung's 
work on guerilla warfare, he took Mao's 
writing as a textbook on why the United 
States needed to have a more aggressive 
posture in dealing with the Communist 
movements in the underdeveloped world. 
Overall then, the policy of the Kennedy 
Administration was one that did not 
substantially deviate from that of its 
predecessors. Although there was some 
discussion about new overtures and new 
ways of looking at the relationship between 
the United States and Communist China, the 
President himself was unwilling to pursue 
those, believing that there were too many 
political disadvantages for so limited a gain. 
In this, as in so many other ways, John F. 
Kennedy's initial inclinations toward a more 
flexible foreign policy ran headlong into his 
commitments of maintaining a strong 
military and political posture during the high 
point of the Cold War. (Fetzer, 1989). 


1. There is though some evidence that during the war FDR was increasingly frustrated with 
Chiang and may have discussed having him assassinated. (Marks, 1988). 

2. In conversations with the Soviets, Mao had dismissed concerns over casualties in a 
nuclear war, telling Khrushchev on one occasion that if China lost 300 million people, 
"We'll get to work producing more babies than ever before." (Salisbury, 1992). 
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Giuseppe Castiglione — Court Painter 


C. Y. Hsu (RIKS) 


During the last decades of the Ming 
dynasty and the early reigns of the Ch'ing 
dynasty or from 1581 to 1774 the Society of 
Jesus, a religious order of the Roman 
Catholic Church, founded in 1539 by St. 
Ignatius of Loyola (1491-1556), a Spaniard, 
with a Formula or Constitution with papal 
approbation, sent a continuous stream of 
Jesuits to China to propagate Christianity. 
The first Jesuit Michel Ruggieri (1543-1607) 
arrived in Macao in 1581 and later stayed at 
Chaoking %8. He learned the Chinese 
language, preached Christianity to the 
Chinese and wrote the first book in Chinese 
on Christianity. He may be said to have 
blazed the trail for the Jesuit faith in China. 
But it was his successor Matteo Ricci #58 
(1552-1610) who arrived in Peking in 1600 
and laid down the strategy of gaining access 
to the Court and approaching the Chinese 
public. He wore the gown of the mandarin, 
learned to speak and write Chinese, studied 
the Chinese classics assiduously, lived on 
Chinese food, sinified his name and 
practised Chinese manners and etiquette. He 
knelt humbly in the presence of the Emperor 
and the princes and had no compunction to 
perform the ceremony of kowtow as 
required on such occasions. In this manner, 
he won the approval and trust of the 
Manchus and Chinese, high and low. 


Jesuits who came after him followed his 
ways and equally won Court and public 
trust.. Notable among them were Andrew 
Xavier Koffler from Germany who reached 
China in 1649 and died in Kwangsi in 1660 
and who baptized the refugee Ming Emperor 
Yung Li's z}¥ mother, wife, and son beside 
a large number of members of the Imperial 
clan, high officials and eunuchs, Jean Adam 
von Bell Schall 3394 (1591-1666), a 
German astronomer, who came to China in 
1622 and was appointed Director of the 


Board of Mathematics by the first Ch'ing 


Emperor Shun Chih IK} (r. 1644-1661) and 
had twelve thousand converts; Ferdinand 
Verbiast H (1623-1688), a Belgian 
astronomer, who reached Peking in 1660 
and later won the favor of the young 
Emperor K'ang Hsi BR (r. 1662-1722) who 
sat with him everyday studying Euclid and 
astronomy while Verbiast himself studied 
Manchu; Thomas Pereyra #®H # (1645- 
1708), a Portuguese, who succeeded 
Verbiast as Director of the Board of 
Mathematics. 

The principal mission of the Jesuits to 
China was to spread Christianity and gain 
converts. But the Court in China was 
interested mainly in their modern 
instruments such as clocks and watches, 
music boxes, telescopes, etc., manufacture 
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of cannons, and knowledge of science, 
astronomy, calendar-making, architecture, 
making of fountains, etc. Looking through 
the History of the Ming Dynasty BAB by 
Chang Ting-yu S8E-K (1672-1755), I found 
scant mention of the Jesuits. An entry under 
the 28th year of the Wan Li reign period of 
Emperor Sheng Tsung Chu Yu-chun of the 
Ming dynasty HRR 
(1600) says that “Matteo Ricci came to pay a 
tribute of native products." Under "Italy" in 
the “Account of Foreign Countries" Matteo 
Ricci is again mentioned. He is said to have 
come to China to spread the Catholic faith 
and to have presented to the Court pictures 
of Jesus Christ and Mother Mary. He died 
in Peking in 1610 and was buried in the 
western suburbs of the Imperial capital. 

Of course, the Ming and the Manchu 
Court were proud of Chinese culture and 
traditions, especially Confucianism which 
inculcated the people with loyalty, filial 
piety, honesty, humility and other ethical 
principles as solid props for a powerful 
monarchy and a unified and stable society. 
They favored the Jesuits' modern 
instruments and knowledge of science but 
were wary Of their religious and unorthodox 
ideas lest they should influence the people's 
thinking and stir up disturbances in the 
widespread Empire. : 

The Jesuits as well as the other 
missionaries were subject to persecutions 


now and then. Thus on his trip to Peking in 


1660 Matteo Ricci, accompanied by Lazarus 
Cattaneo XRS (1560-1640) was arrested 
with his companion by the Customs at 
Linch'ingchou Hy#/N , deprived of presents 
intended for the throne and put in prison on 
the accusation of meaning evil to the 
Emperor. The two missionaries were in 


prison for six months until they were 
surprised by an Imperial order that they with 
presents should be sent to Peking at once. In 
1664 Schall, Verbiest, Gabriel de 
Magalhaens #3¢ Æ (1611-1677), a 
Portuguese, who had a great gift for 
mechanical science and was associated with 
Schall in his work and Luigi Buglio #J34#7 
(1606-1682), from Sicily, an excellent 
draftsman and assistant to Schall, were 
accused of irregularities. Except Schall who 
as a mandarin, had better treatment, the 
other three Jesuits were kept in chains from 
November 16, 1664 till April 15, 1665. 
They were then condemned, Schall to be 
torn to death with pincers, the others to be 
beaten and banished. Fortunately, a series of 
earthquakes occurred and as a consequence, 
the three were set free but Verbiest refused 
to be released unless Schall were also set 
free. A fire in the palace finally prompted 
the four regents for the young Emperor 
K'ang Hsi BBR to decide to release Schall 
too. 

Then there was the Rites Controversy. 
Matteo Ricci and his associates had looked 
upon Chinese sacrificial rites to their 
ancestors not as worship but as respect, and 
the cult of Confucius as reconciliable with 
Christian morality. But the missionaries of 
the other Orders, Dominicans and 
Franciscans, saw in the Chinese rites only 
superstition and idolatry. The Papacy, 
confronted with these conflicting points of 
view, sent Cardinal de Tournon, to China to 
resolve the problem on the spot. The legate, 
a man of integrity and intransigence, arrived 
in Canton in 1705 and promulgated Pope 
Clement XI's decree condemning the 
Chinese rites, threatening excommunication 
to those who did not respect it. Emperor 
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K'ang Hsi who saw in the Papal decree an 
interference in the affairs of China, was 
indignant and ordered the arrest and 
imprisonment of the legate. He was in 
prison for three years and died in 1710. In 
that year the Pope issued a decree approving 
Cardinal de Tournon's conduct and in 1715, 
he published a solemn constitution rejecting 
all appeals in favor of the Chinese rites and 
enjoining the missionaries to strictly observe 
the decisions of the Holy See. 

Again, in 1746 sentence of death was 
passed by the Tribunal of Peking upon five 
Dominican missionaries, Spanards, among 
them Father Pedro Sanz. Father Sanz was 
executed in 1747 and the other four 
Dominicans the following year. 

But though the Jesuits and other 
missionaries were sometimes persecuted the 
Court required their scientific and technical 
knowledge and expertise. Thus they were 
asked to build Western-style structures, 
make astronomical observations, construct 
the armillary and other astronomical 
instruments, revise the calendar, 
manufacture cannons, make clocks and 
watches, do paintings, etc. They were called 
upon by the Emperor to devise means for 
any baffling problems which the erudite 
mandarins could not solve. 

It was: under the circumstances 
described above that Giuseppe (or Joseph) 
Castiglione BSttS2 (1688-1766), as a young 
Jesuit painter, came to Peking in 1715 and 
entered the Imperial palace to serve the 
throne until his death in 1766 when he was 
buried near Chang-hsin-tien £24)§ , south 
of the Yungting River F at Lukouchiao 
Ethe (Narco Polo Bridge). 

Castiglione was born in Milan, Italy on 
July 19, 1688. Nothing is known of his 


family nor of his youthhood. In 1707 when 
he was 19, he entered the Society of Jesus in 
Genoa to train as.a novice. The training of a 
Jesuit was rigorous, A novice had to spend 
two years in spiritual training, at the end of 
which he had to take the three vows — 
chastity, poverty and obedience. Now a 
scholastic, he had to spend five years of 
study in arts and sciences, five years of 
teaching, three years of theology and a year 
of spiritual training like the novitiate. 
Young Castiglione. had propensity in 
painting and he developed it early. In spite 
of his restrictive obligations as a Jesuit 
novice, he did not neglect painting. For the 
chapel for novices in Genoa he painted two 
pictures of St. Ignatius: one representing St. 
Ignatius in the Cave of Manresa and the 
other Christ Appearing to St. Ignatius. 
These two paintings, the earliest works by. 
Castiglione were found by George Loehr, an 
art researcher, in 1961, and still exist. 
Castiglione entered the Jesuit order not 
just to lead a monastic life devoted to 
spirituality. He was anxious to be of service 
to the Jesuit faith and, endowed with 
exuberant youthful energy, to set out to see 
the world. He learned that the Society of 
Jesus had been sending missionaries to 
China for a century and volunteered to go to 
the Orient. It happened that at that time 
Portugal was assuming sole patronage over 
all missions to India and China, whatever 
their origin. The Portuguese were the first 
Europeans to land on China. They had 
opened a trading center in Macao in 1517 
and another in Canton in 1667 and had 
developed closer relations with China than 
any other European country. The 
Portuguese Government enjoyed the 
privilege of presenting every bishop to the 
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Manchu authorities.and of taking almost 
every missionary under its wings and 
boarding him on a Portuguese ship to sail to 
India or China. Castiglione therefore found 
it expedient to go to Portugal to complete his 
novitiate. He applied to the monastery at 
Coimbra and was accepted for two years’ 
further training. While in Portugal he 
demonstrated his artistic talent by painting 
the portraits of young Portuguese princes 
and murals for the chapel of the College of 
Coimbra. Upon completing his training he 


sailed on April 11, 1714 with Brother G. — 


Costa (1679-1747), an Italian physician, on 
board Notre-Dame de l'Espérance for Goa 
and arrived there on September 17 of the 
same year. After staying on Goa for a while, 
he and Costa sailed for Macao, arriving 
there in July, 1715 or the 54th year of the 
reign period of Emperor K'ang Hsi (r. 1662- 
1722). 

On arrival in China, Castiglione had to 
adopt the Chinese ways and manners and 
learned the Chinese language. He put on 
Chinese clothes, took Chinese food and 
drink. He sinified his name as Bt 3# Lang 
Shih-ning (Lang Tranquil Life). After about 
a month's stay in Macao, he and Costa 
proceeded to Canton where they arrived in 
August. 
They were favorably impressed with 
Canton. "It (Canton) is not a city but a 
world in which people and things of all 
nations are seen. It is a splendid scene. The 
city is watered by a large river which is 
connected by canals with various provinces, 
and it said to be larger than Paris. The 
houses did not look magnificent on the 
outside; the most imposing building is the 
church built by Father Turcotti, a Jesuit."! 

In Canton a Chinese official took care of 


Castiglione and Costa and accompanied 
them on their journey to Peking. He made 
them travel for short distances each day so 
that they would not feel tired or feel sick. 
Upon arrival in Peking on November 22, 
1715 Castiglione was lodged at Nan-t'ang, 
the Southern Church, which had been built 
by Father Schall in 1650 on a site presented 
to Father Matteo Ricci. This church, the 
oldest in Peking, was established in 1703 


_ and had an annex that housed the College of 


the Portuguese Jesuits whose library 
contained several thousand books on natural 
history, medicine, astronomy and theology. 
Castiglione painted for the church two large 
pictures, one of which represented The 
Triumph of Constantine, and two frescoes 
representing buildings in perspective. 
Besides Nan-t'ang, there were two other 
churches — Pei-t'ang, the Northern Church 
and the T'ung-t'ang, the Eastern Church. 
The Pei-t'ang was the French mission church 
dedicated to “Jesus Christ Dying on the 
Cross"-and built on a site within the walls of 
the Forbidden City presented to the French 


- mission by K'ang Hsi as a reward for having 


cured him with quinine. It was destroyed 
under Emperor Chia Ch'ing 328% (r. 1796- 
1820). The T’ung-t'ang or St. Joseph's 
Church on a site of a residence acquired by 
Father Adam Schall was built 1721-29. This 
church, though small in scale, was said to be 
the finest in Peking. Unfortunately it was 
severely damaged by fire in 1811 and what 
remained was destroyed under Emperor 
Chia Ch'ing. 

In November 1715 Castiglione and 
Costa were presented to Emperor K'ang Hsi 
by Father Matteo Ripa (1682-1745), a 
painter and engraver, who had arrived in 
China in 1710 and who knew the Chinese 
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language well enough to act as interpreter on 
special occasions. Father Ripa has the 
following account of the presentation in his 
Memoirs: "In November, 1715 I was 
summoned into the presence of the Emperor, 
to act as' interpreter to two Europeans, a 
painter and a chemist, who had just arrived. 
While we were awaiting His Majesty's 
pleasure in one of the anterooms, a eunuch 
addressed my companions in Chinese, and 
was angry because they did not answer. I 
immediately told him the cause of their 
silence.” 

Castiglione and Costa were instructed 
by Father Ripa that they had to observe the 
rules of etiquette strictly in the presence of 
the Emperor. They had to stand rigidly with 
eyes looking down and with closed feet and 
arms hanging down, assuming an attitude of 
humbleness and subservience. At a signal of 
the master of ceremonies they bent their 
knees and at a second signal they slowly 
knocked their heads on the grounds. In this 
manner three prostrations and nine kowtows 
were performed solemnly and reverentially. 

Customs required that the newcomers 
should present gifts of European origin to 
His Majesty. Unfortunately there was no 
record what Castiglione and Costa 
presented. It was known that Father Matteo 
Ricci presented to Emperor Shun Chih with 
a Bible, a statuette of Christ, a watch and a 
pendulum clock, with which the Emperor 
was greatly delighted. We can imagine that 
Castiglione and Costa presented objects of 
similar nature. 

Emperor K'ang Hsi spoke slowly and 
clearly complimenting the newcomers’ 
arrival after a long and strenuous joumey. 
The audience was then over. 

‘Castiglione was assigned to Ju Yi Kuan 


ROPE at Haitien W8 , west of Peking, as a 
Court painter. He was not the only foreign 
painter attached to the Court. Before his 
arrival, several other foreign priests had 
worked as painters at the Court. The first 
was Cristoforo Fiori, an Italian, who could 
not stand the arduous life of a missionary 
and asked to be allowed to return to his own 
country. Two other missionaries who came 
by the Amphitrite in 1698 were painters. 
One of them was Giovanni Gherardini who 
had worked in France for the Duc de Nevers. 
The other, Charles de Belleville, was a 
miniaturist, sculptor and architect. There 
was also an Armenian painter, a layman, 
sent by the Propaganda, Michael Arailza. 

Castiglione was well aware of the rigors 
of the rigid Court etiquette and daily life but 
put up with them with fortitude and 
resignation. He found the rites of ceremony 
most irksome and embarrassing but 
performed them with patience ungrumbling. 
Every moming at seven the missionaries had 
to present themselves at the entrance to the 
Imperial palaces. After a long: wait, the 
main gate was opened by eunuchs. They 
filed into the compound. There they waited 
again for the gate to open and filed into the 
second compound. In this manner and after 
many delays, they crossed several 
compounds and arrived at the studio where 
they had to paint until five in the afternoon 
when they could call it a day and left the ` 
palace grounds to return to their lodge. The 
studio was very cold in winter. To prevent 
the water-colors and brushes. from being 
frozen, they put them on a small stove. 
While they were working in the studio, the 
eunuchs often spied upon them as if they 
were conspiring to do evil. 

Emperor K'ang Hsi sometimes made 
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demands upon the missionaries beyond. their 
ability for he had the mistaken notion that 
they were able to do all things Western. 
Father Ripa related how impressed with the 
beauty of enamels from Europe, he ordered 
him and Castiglione to teach the technique 
of this art to the Chinese artisans. In spite of 
their protestations of incapacity, they had to 
obey. The result was, of course, 
disappointing. When the Jesuit authorities 
back in Rome learned of the Emperor's 
interest, they sent in 1714 an enamel expert 
Father Jean Baptiste Gravereau to Peking 
where he trained many Chinese in enamel- 
making in three years. 

Castiglione had no chance to propagate 
Christianity for which purpose he had been 
sent. He was not permitted to venture out of 
the palace grounds and come in contact with 
the Chinese people. Nor was he or other 
missionaries who came to work for the 
Court allowed to preach Christianity to the 
officials, eunuchs and members of the 
Imperial Household. Emperor K'ang Hsi 
himself felt no preference for Christianity, 
the "teaching of the West" as the Chinese 
called it. "It is contrary to orthodoxy and it 
is only because these apostles have a 
thorough knowledge of the mathematical 
_ Sciences that the state employ them," says 
Henri Cordier?. He expressed his sincere 
appreciation for the true worth of their 
services in these words: "The men of the 
West have put the calculation of the calendar 
in good order; in time of war they repaired 
the ancient cannons and manufactured new 
ones; thus they exerted themselves for the 
good of the Empire and took great pains."4 
But he did not want the Chinese people to 
espouse Christianity which he thought 
contrary to Chinese orthodox moral 


teachings and traditions. 

Emperor K'ang Hsi caught cold one day 
while taking a walk in the garden. He lay ill 
in bed until December 30, 1722 when hé 
died at the age of 69 after a reign of 60 
years. All the missionaries, including 
Castiglione, working at the Court took part 
in his funeral and joined members of the 
Imperial family, high officials and eunuchs 
in lamentations for the deceased sovereign, 
though at heart they feared the Vatican's 
reprimand for taking part in a pagan rite. 

On the day of his demise Emperor K'ang 
Hsi selected his fourth son Yin-chen MÁLTA to 
succeed him from among his 35 sons — 11 
of whom had died at an early age. Yin-chen, 
then 44, ascended the throne with the 
Imperial title of Yung Cheng IE. He was 
born of a concubine, being ridiculed by his 
brothers as illegitimate. Some of his 
brothers had been converted to Christianity. 
Emperor Yung Cheng therefore cast a 
suspicious and hateful eye upon Christianity 
and the Portuguese Jesuit João Moura who 
was the spiritual adviser to his Christian 
brothers. He set in motion a policy of 
repression against the Christians. Eight of 
his brothers of the Su-nu family were 
imprisoned, and Father Moura was strangled 
or poisoned in prison before the Portuguese 
Ambassador Dom Metello de Souza e 
Menezez could intervene and save him. 
Even Father Pedrini, the Emperor's former 
tutor, was imprisoned in 1726. Finally, on 
August 20, 1732 a decree of expulsion was 
issued against all the missionaries, except 
those working in Peking. At this time of 
ruthless repression Castiglione turned his 
effort to decorating T'ung-t'ang, the Eastern 
Church, while continuing to paint 
assiduously. Three paintings done during 
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the Yung Cheng reign are now kept at the 
National Palace Museum, Taipei, Taiwan.: 
Auspicious Objects W mh Æ done in 
September, 1723, Pine, Peak, Hawk and 
Mushroom WRZE in October, 1724 
and A Hundred Horses AEI in the spring 
of 1728. Castiglione must have done other 
paintings for Emperor Yung Cheng but they 
either were undated or have been lost. 

Emperor Yung Cheng's reign was 
comparatively short. He died on-October 7, 
1735 after having been on the throne for 3 
years. He was succeeded by his son Hung-li 
BA under the reign title of Ch'ien Lung 
klg. The young sovereign was 24 years 
old upon his accession to the throne. One of 
his first acts was to set his uncles free who 
had been imprisoned by his father for 
converting to Christianity and raising 
suspicion about Emperor Yung Cheng's 
legitimate birth. The missionaries 
entertained hope that he would be more 
tolerant of Christianity. But they were soon 
disappointed for Emperor Ch'ien Lung had 
great distrust of Christianity and he issued a 
decree forbidding the Jesuits to spread their 
religion. 

Emperor Ch'ien Lung was a man of 
culture. He liked literature and often 
composed poems, though his literary talent 
was limited and did calligraphy, writing 
poems or comments in an elegant hand on 
paintings or calligraphic scrolls and 
inscriptions on votive tablets. He was also 
interested in Western painting and often 
came to the studio and sat beside Castiglione 
to see him paint. 

When Emperor Ch'ien Lung first saw 
Castiglione's paintings, he did not like the 
light and shade thereon and the messy oils 
used. He gave him a set of water-color 


pharaphenalia and told him to use it instead. 

When Castiglione set out from Coimbra, 
Portugal for China, he had high hopes to 
make use of his painting to propagate the 
Catholic faith. He thought that the art of 
painting had a spiritual function and that 
paintings of the saints, episodes of the 
Gospel or the Bible should strike the 
imagination and influence the thinking of 
the viewer. But after his arrival in Peking 
and entry into the Office of Painters, he 
found out to his disappointment that he 
could not paint the saints and Biblical 
episodes but what the Emperor wanted and 
the way he wanted to paint it. 

In the course of time he may have 
discovered that Chinese painting does not 
strive only for objective representation of 
reality; it is based upon a distinct subtle 
philosophy. The Chinese painter seeks the 
union between the individual and Nature; 
the union between the spiritual and material. 
He aspires for the ways of Nature; he strives 
to interpret the soul of Nature. Castiglione 
may have found out that Chinese pictorial 
art is in no sense photographic or objective; 
it is essentially subjective. He may or may 
not have known that the Chinese art of 
painting is succinctly embodied in the Six 
Canons laid down by Hsieh Ho H $f 
(f1.A.D.475) of Southern Ch'i Ay # 
(A.D.479-502): 


1. Rhythmic vitality should be 
expressed in the movement. $ fä 


48 

2. The framework should be 
established with the painting brush. 
IAA 


3. The outline should conform to the 
shape of the object. REST 
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4. Coloring should be suited to the 
object. MATRE 

5. Perspective should be correctly 
conceived. Siz 

6. Representation should be in 
conformity with the style selected. 


BES 


He did discover early that Chinese 
painting abhors shadows and it is often not 
in perspective. Acceding to Chinese 
preferences, he dispensed with shadows in 
his paintings. Describing a missionary 
painter's difficulties working in the Ch'ing 
Court Father de Ventavon (1733-1787) in a 
letter dated 1769 says: "A European painter 
is in real difficulties from the outset. He has 
to renounce his own taste and his ideas on 
many points, in order to adapt himself to 
those of the country. There is no way of 
avoiding this. Skillful as he may be, in 
some aspects he has to become an apprentice 
again."> 

Castiglione acceded to Chinese 
inhibitions but retained the admirable factors 
of Westem painting. His skillful exercise of 
this compromise between the two branches 
of art won him Imperial approval and public 
acclamation. Thus in painting portraits he 
avoided casting shadows or taking angles 
but painted the full face with the eyes 
looking straight at the spectator. Acceding 
to Emperor Ch'ien Lung's preference, he 
switched most of the time to painting in 
water-color. The Emperor did not like the 
glossy appearance of oils in port-raiture. 
“Tempera paint is more graceful; it strikes 
the eye pleasantly from whatever side one 
looks at it." In instructions to the Imperial 
Office of Painters he noted that "painting in 
water-color has a profound significance; it is 


delectable in every point."® 
Though Castiglione found no occasion 


“to propagate Christianity, he boldly 


defended his faith when he heard of 
persecution. On May 3, 1736 when the 
young Emperor Ch'ien Lung came as usual 
to sit by him to see him paint, he suddenly 
assumed a sad expression, fell to his knees 
before the Emperor and after muttering a 
few words about the Court's condemnation 
of Christianity, drew from his chest a 
memorial to present to His Majesty. The 
eunuchs in attendance were thrown into 
consternation by his audacity for according 
to Court etiquette, any memorial should be 
given to the Eunuch in Charge before it 
could be presented to the throne. The 
Emperor, however, listened to him patiently 
and said to him kindly, "We have not 
condemned your religion. We have only 
forbidden Our Bannermen to embrace it.” 
Signaling to the eunuchs to take over the 
memorial, he continued, "We shall read your 
memorial. Set your mind at ease and 
continue to paint." 

The following year Liu Erh HZ ,a 
catechumen of the Portuguese Fathers was 
accused of using magic water in baptizing 
children. He was flogged and put in a 
cangue with a sign: "A Criminal Because 
He Became a Christian." Castiglione, 
accompanied by the Jesuit Fathers Ignatius 
Kogler XRT (1680-1744), President of the 
Tribunal of Mathematics, Dominique 
Parennin E% (1665-1741), Superior of 
the French Mission, and Chalier W4 E 
(1697-1747), French missionary and 
clockmaker, called upon a high official of 
the Imperial Household and requested him 
to present to the Emperor a petition to set the 
Chinese catechumen free. The Emperor 
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ordered that the case be referred to the 
Grand Tribunal, which declared, "The 
religion of the Europeans has great skill in 
deceiving'people. There would be serious 
objections to according it the slightest 
liberty." Castiglione was agitated by this 
unfavorable pronouncement and he again 
boldly intervened. On December 14, 1737 
when Emperor Ch'ien Lung came again to 
see him paint, he asked him some questions 
about painting. Castiglione bowed his head 
and was too emotionally disturbed to reply. 
The Emperor asked if he was ill. "No, Your 
Majesty," Castiglione said, throwing himself 
on the floor, "But I am deeply depressed 
because Your Majesty condemns our 
religion. The streets are full of posters 
proscribing it. How can we, after that, serve 
Your Majesty?” "We have not forbidden 
your religion to Europeans," said the 
Emperor, "But our people must not follow 
it."? His Majesty angrily left the studio and 
for many days did not return to watch 
Castiglione paint. 

But Castiglione was not cowered by 
Imperial anger. Toward the end of 1746 he 
intervened a third time for his religion. The 
Tribunal in Peking had sentenced Father 
Pedro Sanz and four other Dominican 
missionaries, all Spaniards, to death. When 
Castiglione was in the Emperor's presence, 
he again fell to his knees and interceded for 
the condemned. The sovereign, pale with 
anger, rejected his plea. Father Sanz was 
executed in 1747 and the other four 
Dominicans the following year. 

According to Father Jean Joseph Marie 
Amiot £35 (1718-1793), Castiglione 
painted more than two hundred portraits of 
people of different ages and different 
nationalities.” In the Lang Shikh-ning hua chi 


ABESE published in Peking in 1931, isa 
portrait of Emperor Ch'ien Lung as a young 
man, on which the Emperor wrote the 
following remarks: "Shih-ning has no rival 
in the art of portraiture .... He painted me in 
my young years. When I enter this room 
today with my white hair I no longer know 
who the person is."8 

A long silk scroll with-a portrait of 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung, aged 21, and portraits 
of the Empress and the concubines: Pure, 
Admirable, Worthy, Genial, Blessed, Clever, 
Cheerful, Honest, Obedient, Subservient 
i. 52> 47> oP BS BT SS 
signed by Lang Shih-ning and dated in 1737, 
was found in the Summer Palace and is now 


~ in the Cleveland Museum. It is kept in a red 


incised lacquer box decorated with the five- 
clawed Imperial dragon. Its authenticity is 
attested to by Father Jean Denis Attiret 
Egk (1702-1768). "The portrait of the 
Emperor and the Empress had been painted 
before my arrival (1738) by one of our 
Brothers named Castiglione, a skillful Italian 
painter with whom I am everyday."9 
Castiglione painted three portraits of the 
famed Fragrant Consort #4 , the beautiful 
Uigur maiden from Yarkand, Sinkiang, who 
was said to emanate a natural fragrant scent 
from her’ body and who became Emperor 
Ch'ien Lung's concubine: one showing her 
in a European armor labeled 'The Fragrant 
Consort in Military Garb’ FRR ; a 
second showing her in a red Manchu dress 
with wide embroidered laces and a black 
velvet hat; and a third depicting her dressed 
as a European shepherdess with a staff. 
Castiglione emphasized perspective and 
proportion, important factors in Western 
painting, which some Chinese painters 
overlooked. He published in 1729 a treatise 
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on perspective entitled Shih Hsueh Ri 
(Visual Instruction) in collaboration with 
Nien Hsi-yao 427634 , Superintendent of 
Customs and later Minister of Works. The 
book written in Chinese by Nien Hsi-yao, is 
based upon Perspective Pictorum et 
Architectorum by Andrea Pozzo (1642- 
1709), an Italian Jesuit painter and architect, 
whom Castiglione considered his master and 
apparently from whom he learned painting. 
Nien Hsi-yao in the Preface which he wrote, 
says that he had studied with Lang Shih- 
ning the "subtleties" of Western painting and 
in particular the art of creating the illusion of 
three dimensions by depicting shadows. 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung and many of his Court 
painters admired the European skill in 
creating the illusion of space. They 
considered the creation of space according 
to geometric perspective clever but 
deceptive and inartistic. The compulsion of 
belief of reality where there is only a flat 
surface was after all contrary to Nature, they 
argued. Occasionally when Castiglione 
sacrificed perspective in deference to 
Chinese preference, he incurred criticism or 
doubt about authenticity. Sir John Barrow 
(1764-1848), a member of Lord Macartney's 
embassy to China and its secretary, relates 
that in 1793 when he visited Yuan Ming 
Yuan, he saw two large landscapes painted 
in great detail but they lacked the contrast of 
light and shade, neglecting the most 
elementary rules of perspective. He was 
surprised to find Castiglione's signature on 
them.!9 A mountainous landscape at the 
National Palace Museum bearing 
Castiglione's signature done “in the Chinese 
manner" raised doubt in the mind of 
Mikinosuke Ishida about its authenticity.!! 
A painting on paper entitled "Kazaks 


Presenting Horses in Tribute" AKERS by 


- Castiglione, now kept at Musée Guimet, 


Paris with fine perspective and proportional 
sizes and distances of Emperor Ch'ien Lung, 
his attendants, the Kazaks paying tribute and 
the horses captures the facial expressions 
and moods of the sovereign, his attendants’ 
and the Kazaks. 

Castiglione excels also in painting 
animals, flowers, landscapes and genres, He 
painted pictures of horses, dogs, monkeys, 
falcons and birds. At Emperor Yung 
Cheng's order he painted on a scroll a 
hundred horses in various postures — 
rolling on the ground, gamboling and 
frolicking two by two in the field, in a flying 
gallop, chasing, squatting, standing, wading, 
drinking water, dozing and so forth. A 
Hundred Horses GEE shows Castiglione's 
knowledge of the horses’ habits and postures 
and his skill in portraying them. 
Castiglione's skill in painting animals is 
preserved in the striking likenesses in The 
Monkey from Cochin-China %ELRR, Dog 
under Flowering Branches 46 {%Z, 
Yellow-Leopard Dog Wig , Dog ‘Striped 
Like a Tiger’ spe , Reindeer from Tung- 
hai SABRE , The White Monkey AR, 
Blue-Black Dog #39, Auspicious Stag Wi, 
Dog Capable of Leaping into the Clouds 
FEHB , Dog ‘Black Jade’ BEB , Dog 
With Claws of Snow’ BJU , Dog ‘Sacred 
Wolf W&#3R , Dog ‘Flower of White Frost’ 
TIt , Dog With Gilded Wings’ 23s , 
Dog ‘With Blue Bones’ 7 7k], Horse 
Named 'Red Jade’ KLEE , Horse Named 
‘By My Wish’ 403 , The Red Horse of Ta- 
wan (Ferghana) KRR , A Fierce Tiger th 
Be , Monkeys 383% , Chamois Æ , and 
Horses Grazing in a Pasture 3URBOS . 

A distinctive category of Chinese 
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painting is hua-niao (flowers and birds) 
which has as much importance to Chinese 
painters as the portrait and the nude to 
Western painters. Westerners call this type 
of painting still-lifes. To Chinese painters 
this term has no meaning. They consider 
flowers and birds the gentle, delicate and 
benignant side of Nature and painting of 
them is a communion with Nature in 
tenderness and serenity, a spiritual 
communication with the sublime force of 
life. The fastidious refinement and the 
bright but not gaudy coloring of the painting 
of flowers and birds need to be done with 
peace in mind and in a quiet atmosphere. 
The poetic and moralistic feeling of the 
Chinese painter of.flowers and birds often 
escapes the Westerner. 

In imitation of Chinese works 
Castiglione turned out many paintings of 
flowers and birds, including The White 
Hawk ARS , Tsu-Yueh Bird ÆR, ‘Flower 
of Jade’ Hawk KIER , Georgous Spring 
$i # (Pheasant on a Rock), Peacock 
Opening Its Tail #L4EBA FR , Cranes and 
Flowers 4E8888 , Snow Falcon GEE, 
Hawk, Pine and Mushroom RAX , Pine 
and Cranes {RE , Magpies and Peach 
Blossoms BIEBER , All Birds Saluting the 
Phoenix H RIRE , Pigeons 8+4, 
Turkeys k$% , Pine, Rocks and Cranes 
HELA , Flowers and Birds 16t% , Peach 
Blossoms and Mountain Birds BKTELUB, , 
Auspicious Plants Ria , Plants in a Vase 
Hatt and Sketches of Flowers REICH . 

Castiglione shows his masterly hand in 
painting landscapes with European 
perspective: A Hundred Horses BEBE , 
Horses Grazing in a Pasture ZIEK , 
Horses Presented in Tribute by Ta-wan 
(Ferghana), A373 H BI ,/n the Garden of 


Eternal Spring REB , Magnificent View of 
a Land Beyond the Sea HAH. In A 
Hundred Horses FE besides depicting 
various types of horses and their postures 
and movements Castiglione painted on a 
long silk scroll a panoramic landscape of 
hills, mounds, wilderness and streams with 
trees, bushes and grass out of his 
imagination. Horses Presented in Tribute by 
Ta-wan (Ferghana) is also a silk scroll of a 
landscape of hills, mounds and wilderness 
with lush trees and bushes where horses 
from Ferghana presented to Emperor Ch'ien 
Lung are shown loitering, trotting about or 
swimming in a stream. Horses Grazing in a 
Pasture painted on silk depicts a drove of 
horses grazing on a tree-dotted pasture 
freely and leisurely. Zn the Garden of 
Eternal Spring Emperor Ch'ien Lung is 
shown at Yuan Ming Yuan in front of the 
Belvedere with the Fragrant Consort fg , 
the Uigur Princess from Yarkand, Sinkiang 
dressed in Western fashion enjoying the 
scenery, Magnificent View of a Land Beyond 
the Sea is said to have been painted by 
Castiglione in the year of his death (1766) in 
a mood of homesickness for his native land. 
It is a landscape of a hilly land with fine 
buildings and long verandas. The painting 
bears a poem by Emperor Ch'ien Lung of 
that year. 

Castiglione's skill of art has its full 
display in genre painting which is with 
perspective. His paintings of Ayusi 
Assailing the Rebel with a Lance 
Se BBR Aa and Ma Ch’ang Attacking 
the Enemy's Camp 353) are most vivid 
and life-like. Both carry poems by Emperor 
Ch'ien Lung, praising the Dzungaria man in 
the former and the Manchu general in the 
latter. Kazaks Presenting Horses in Tribute 
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is painted on paper with good perspective 
and coloring. Emperor Ch'ien Lung with a 
solemn and dignified mien sits on a chair on 
a platform at the front of a pillared building 
with his attendants in gowns of various 
colors around him. The sizes of the 
sovereign, his aides, the Kazaks and the 
horses are in good proportion with the 
distances between them. On the Country 
Estate the Emperor Hunts with a Concubine 
and Kills a Stag JE 3 i BBM HE BE 
painted on silk and attributed to Castiglione 
shows Emperor Ch'ien Lung hunting a stag, 
with a concubine, most probably the 
Fragrant Consort #4 who was most martial 
and skilled in horseback riding among the 
Emperor's concubines. The painting 
belonged for a time to a European but its 
present whereabouts are not known. 
Imperial Archery Contest Watt} depicts 
a contest with bows and arrows held at the 
park of Ch'ang Ch'un Yuan #33 —¥ more 
than 20 years after his 12th year of reign (i.e. 
after 1744), according to a poem by 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung which is written on 
the painting. Celebration of Victory at the 
Palace of Tze Kuang Ko (Pavilion of Violet 
Light) 385683 is a panoramic view of the 
gathering of troops on the bank of the lake 
and in ordered formation in front of the 
building in celebration of victory. 

The scrolls of Mu-Lan X painted by 
Castiglione in collaboration with Chinese 
Court painters show the fine detailed work 
and coloring of these artists. Mu-Lan was 
the Imperial hunting ground in the vicinity 
of Jehol where the Emperor hunted every 
autumn. There are four scrolls. The first 
one shows Emperor Ch'ien Lung entering a 
town followed by his troops. The second 
shows the Emperor seated outside his tent 


watching acrobats. The third shows the 
Imperial troops catching horses with lassos 
and the fourth shows the Emperor hunting 
deer. The scrolls now belong to the Musée 
Guimet, Paris to which General Frey 
presented them in 1931. 

In the 30th year of his reign period or 
1765 Emperor Ch'ien Lung learned probably 
from the missionaries of the process of 
copper engraving in Europe which can make 
many sharp and clear prints of pictures and 
which can be kept for a long time. He had 
ordered Castiglione, Jean Denis Attiret, 
Ignatius Sikelpart (or Sickelpart) (1708- 
1780) ESE , Jean Damascène ZAH (died 
1781) who in 1788 became Bishop of 
Peking, and Chinese painters to execute 16 
drawings of his Conquests of Dzungaria and 
the neighboring Mohammedan countries, 
including The Storming of the Camp at 
Gdddn-Ola, The Raising of the Siege at the 
Black River, The Battle of Oroi-Jalatu, The 
Battle of Tongusluk, The Battle of Qos-Ulag 
and The Emperor Giving a Victory Banquet 
to the Officers and Soldiers Who 
Distinguished Themselves in the Tzu Kuang 
Ko. The Emperor was apparently very 
proud of his military successes and wanted 
these paintings in commemoration of his 
military exploits to be preserved 
permanently. On the 26th day of the 5th 
moon of the 30th year of his reign period or 
July 13, 1765 he promulgated a decree that 
they be sent to Europe to be engraved on 
plates of copper. As soon as the Emperor's 
wish was known there was a scramble 
among England, France, Portugal and 
Holland for handling the job for each of 
these countries wanted closer relations with 
the Chinese Empire and greater influence 
upon the throne. When it was known that 
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the Viceroy of Kwang-tung which province 
had first contacts with the Western 
countries, was to decide where the 
engravings would be done, the Superior of 
the French Jesuits of. Canton, Father Le 
Febvre asked a mandarin friend to see the 
Viceroy and convince him that the arts were 
highly cultivated in France and that 
engraving was developed there to perfection. 
The Viceroy took his word and decided to 
choose French artisans to do the engravings. 

Emperor Chiien Lung set a time limit for 
manufacturing the engravings: they had to 
be brought back to the Court within the 33rd 
year of his reign period or 1768. To 
minimize the risk of loss on the high seas — 
shipwreck and piracy were frequent at that 
time — the drawings were to be shipped to 
France aboard four ships and to return in the 
same way and the first prints made were to 
be transported to China by two ships. 
However, the Imperial decree was brought 
to the Marquis de Marigny, Director of the 
Academie Royale de Peinture, on December 
31, 1766, more than a year after its 
promulgation. It was accompanied by a 
letter from Castiglione who had died six 
‘months earlier, making two recommen- 


dations for the execution of the manufacture . 


of the engravings: first, in making the 
engravings and in etching with acid take 
care that the drawings are expressed on the 
copper with the greatest and most graceful 
delicacy and that the artists perform the task 
with the greatest possible exactitude and 
precision; second, if, after the requested 
number of- prints have been made, the 
copper plates are found to be faint or wom, 
they must be retouched and repaired before 
being sent to China so that the new prints to 
be made there may be as fine and beautiful 


as the first ones. 

In accordance with the prevalent 
practice, only the Hong merchants in Canton 
privileged by the Emperor could negotiate 
and sign a contract with the French side for 
making the engravings. A contract was 
signed eventually and the Hong merchant 
paid 204,000 francs to the Campagnie 
Francaise des Indes for the engravings. 

Charles-Nicolas Cochin, of the 
Academie Royale de Peinture et de 
Sculpture, was charged with the work of 
making the engravings. He hired French 
artists he knew to help him, including 
Augustin de Saint-Aubin, Jean-Philippe Le 
Bas, B.L. Prévét, Jacques Aliamet, Denis 
Née, Louis-Joseph Masquelier, Pierre- 
Philippe Choffard and N. de Launay. 
Cochin devoted his full time and energy to 
making the engravings. Sensing that the 
prestige of France was at stake the King 
relieved him of all his other duties to enable 
him to concentrate on the engravings. 

The Marquis de Marigny reminded 
Cochin of his responsibility and care in these 
words: "The Chinese prefer exactitude and 
finish of execution to everything which with 
us would characterize genius and talent. It is 
right they should be given what they 
want,"12 

Work was started on April 22, 1767. 
Everything was to be done to the Emperor's 
satisfaction. Copper plates were bought 
from England where they were best made. 
As French paper was generally only 36 
inches wide, not wide enough for the 
engravings, a French paper merchant Sieur 
Prudhomme was commissioned to 
manufacture a special paper called "Grand 
Louvois' adequate to the dimensions of the 
drawings. Meanwhile, a printer Sieur 
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Beauvais was chosen to make the prints for 
his known integrity and probity. 

Because of the meticulous care taken for 
exactitude and exquisiteness much delay 
was incurred. The first seven engravings 
were not delivered to Peking until December 
1772 and the last batch in 1775, four years 
after the deadline set by the Emperor. A 
number of sets of prints from the engravings 
were left in France. Among the possessors 
of the prints were the royal family; the 
King's library; Henri-Leonard Bertin (1720- 
1792), Minister and Secretary of State under 
Louis XV and XVI, Controller General of 
Finance; the Bibliothéque Nationale (two 
sets); the Bibliothéque Mazarine; Musée 
Guimet; Musée de Fontainebleu and 
Minister Necker who received a set from 
Louis XVI. 

Emperor Ch'ien Lung was most pleased 

‘with the engravings and the sets of prints 
made in France. He wrote poems on them 
and put seals on, indicating it was his 
calligraphy. He ordered that fresh prints be 
made from the engravings. The engravings 
and prints in the Imperial possession were 
lost when Austrian troops entered the 
Imperial palaces and seized a lot of valuable 
booty in 1900 after the Boxer Uprising. 

Emperor Ch'ien Lung happened to see 
some engravings of European buildings 
brought over by the Jesuits. He took fancy 
to these Western-styled structures which 
were very much different from Chinese 
architecture. He wanted to erect some such 
buildings at Yuan Ming Yuan, the pleasance 
outside Peking, where he had spent his 
youth. He ordered Castiglione to draw up 
the designs. To assist him in this work some 
books of architecture were ordered from 
Europe, including Le premier volume des 


plus excellents batiments de France by 
Androuet du Cerceau, De Architectura by 
Vitruvius and several Italian works. While 
Castiglione was working on the designs, the 
Emperor noticed in pictures water-spraying 
Structures. His curiosity was instantly 
aroused. When he was told that these were 
fountains, he ordered Castiglione to draw up 
designs for construction. In drawing up 
designs for buildings and fountains 
Castiglione had to cater to the Emperor's 
taste and preference. He designed a number 
of fountains of various shapes and heights of 
water jets and sprays. He placed no 
staircase in the interior because His Majesty 
did not like "to live in the air" like a 
European. "One would be very poor and 
short of land to live like that,"13 hé said. 
Castiglions placed the semi-circular 
Staircases outside a building. He also made 
the roofs of the buildings of yellow, green or 
red tiles like those of the Imperial palaces 
which the Emperor liked. 

The designs submitted by Castiglione to 
the Emperor showed structures of the 
Baroque style with colonnades, volutes, 
cascades and fountains, flower pots and tree 
stands. The Emperor was pleased with the 
designs and ordered Castiglione and Father 
Jean-Denis Attiret to be architects, Father 
Michel Benoist to be in charge of building 
the fountains and Father Pierre Cheron 
d'Incarville, a bontanist, to be in charge of 
the gardens. 

Construction of the European buildings 
was started in 1747 and completed about 
1759, lasting some 12 years. The main 
features were: 

1. Hsieh-ch'i-ch'ü #¥#5RR (The Palace 
of Harmony, Strangeness and Pleasantry), 
supported by Ionic and Corinthian columns 
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and flanked by marble balustrades, lay like a 
crescent at the water edge. Its three- 
storeyed central building had three galleries 
running to double-storeyed octagonal 
pavilions on each side. Out-of-doors 
Staircases mounted to the middle tier of the 
central building which had at its base a large 
pool containing several fountains. The side 
pavilions were musicians’ galleries. Here 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung often came with his 
palace ladies to hear playing of music and 
look at the jets of sparkling waters from the 
fountains, the mouths of four sheep and the 
beaks of ten geese. He also listened to 
European music played by eunuchs trained 
by missionaries. On One occasion an Italian 
opera The Good Laughter by Piccinni was 
performed, 

2. The Maze or Myriad Rows of 
Flowers 7€ ff consisted of divisions of 
carved grey walls five feet high planted with 
flowers. An octagonal pavilion stood at the 
center where the Emperor sat to enjoy the 
scene. Behind it was a two-storeyed 
building in which were kept mechanical 
singing birds and music boxes presented by 
Europeans to the Emperor. 

3. In Yang Chiao Lung #4 or 
Aviary was kept peacocks and other rare 
birds. A beautiful fresco of a ship in full 
sail, painted by Castiglione, decorated an 
adjoining wall. Small fountains decorated 
its entrance and a paved pathway led over 
two fanciful bridges. 

4. Fang Wai Kuan #4 #8 or the 
Belvedere was an elegant small palace on a 
marble platform with two curved out-of- 
doors staircases leading to the second storey. 
The roof was in the Chinese style with 
yellow, blue and purple tiles and eave 
ornaments. The doors, windows and steps 


of heavily chased bronze were designed by 
Castiglione. It was in the Belvedere 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung lodged his favorite 
concubine the Fragrant Consort #4 from 
Yarkand, Sinkiang, who was said to emanate 
a natural perfume odor from her body. 

5. Opposite to the Belvedere were the 
Five Bamboo Pavilions Ch'u Ting 77 that 
were joined to each other by narrow 
galleries. Built entirely of brightly painted 
bamboo and joined in the most intricate of 
patterns the structure was a masterpiece of 
its kind. 

6. Hai Yen T'ang #944 or the Hall of 
the Calm Seas was the most impressive of 
the European buildings. Its architectural 
style was inspired by the Trianon and the 
Court of Honor at Versailles. Its most 
distinctive feature was the Water Clock at 
the foot of the out-of-doors curved 
Staircases. At the top of the staircases were 
two dolphins and two lions spouting water 
that fell into basins and ran down a conduit 
into a large shell at the base, and from 
thence into a pool. Fifty-four small 
fountains, spouting sparkling waters, stood 
on different levels of the balustrades along 
the staircases. The Water Clock consisted of 
12 zodiacal animals representing the 
different two-hour periods of the day and 
night, each animal spouting water at the 
appointed time. They were the Rat, Ox, 
Tiger, Hare, Dragon, Serpent, Horse, Goat, 
Monkey, Cock, Dog and Boar. 

The Hall of the Calm Seas housed a vast 
reservoir of the water for feeding the many 
fountains. The tank called Si Hai $y (The 
Sea of Lead) was lined with lead to prevent 
leakage, and was covered with glass. 

7. Yiian Ying Kuan HE (The View 
of Distant Lakes) was a large grey palace on 
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a hillock, which Emperor Ch'ien Lung 
sometimes used as a residence. In it were 
some apartments specially decorated for the 
Fragrant Consort. The structure had an odd 
mixture of Chinese and Western 
- architecture. It had magnificently carved 
columns and stone lions guarding its 
entrance, highly-glazed tiles and eave 
omaments and Western-styled windows and 
decorations. In the hall was the throne of 
the Emperor on a dais and pier mirrors on 
the walls. This hall was built in 1767 to 
display better the Gobelins tapestries sent to 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung by the French King. 

8. Under the terrace of the Hall, in 
front of the entrance was another reservoir 
for the water of the Great Fountain, Ta Shui 
Fa KK} . This fountain, modeled after 
those at Versailles and Saint-Cloud, 
consisted of two pyramids of carved stone 
standing in pools surrounded by 30 jets. In 
one pool was a stage surrounded by dogs 
attacking it with jets of water. 

After the Boxer Uprising in 1900, Yuan 
Ming Yuan, including the Western quarters 
designed by Castiglione, was burned down 
by the Allied troops which stormed Peking 
and the art objects displayed therein were 
taken away by. them. 

Castiglione died in Peking on July 17, 
1766. He did not see the engravings and 
prints of the Conquests of Emperor Ch'ien 
Lung nor the destruction of Yuan Ming 
Yuan. He had been dead for more than nine 
years when the last batch of the engravings 
was delivered to Peking in 1775 and 134 
years upon the destruction of Yuan Ming 
Yuan. In appreciation of his services.to the 
Court Emperor Ch'ien Lung composed the 
epitaph to be engraved on his tombstone. 


He was buried near Ch'ang-hsin-tien #834 /5 
on the bank of the Yungting River KW , 
some distance from Loukouchiao R446 or 
Marco Polo Bridge. The tombstone was 
found at the beginning of the century by 
Father P. Ducarme. He saw the inscription 
of Emperor Ch'ien Lung's epitaph flanked by 
two dragons and at the top the engraving of 
two characters indicating that the tombstone 
was erected by order of the Emperor. 

Eight years after Castiglione’s death, the 
Society of Jesus was dissolved by a Papal 
order of extinction in 1774. This was a 
setback to the propagation of Christianity in 
China. So we may say that the Jesuit faith 
grew and flourished in China from 1581 on 
the arrival there of thé first Jesuit Michel 
Ruggieri to 1774 upon the Society's 
dissolution. 

‘Castiglione devoted his whole life to the 
art of painting. His greatest achievement 
was the blending of Western and Chinese 
techniques of painting, though this was done 
not voluntarily but in deference to the 
Emperor's wishes and the trend of his fellow 
Chinese Court painters. While retaining 
perspective and realistic representation of 
Western painting, he adopted Chinese 
aspiration for Nature and refined and smooth 
coloring as against the messy oils of 
Wester painting. 

Appreciation of his happy and effectual 
blending of Western and Chinese methods 
of painting remains to this date. His works 
are often reprinted in collections, in books 
on painting, in calendars, etc., are kept by 
museums and in private collections and are 
put on exhibition now and then. 
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. The topic, "women in traditional China," 
is both an obvious — and a unlikely — 
subject of inquiry. Images of bound feet, 
stalwart mothers, seductive fox fairies, evil 
temptresses, ill-fated wives, exemplary 
spouses, women warriors — all these come 
readily to mind. So much is obvious and 
familiar. Yet, in another sense, the 
exploration of women in traditional China is, 





at the same time, a surprising, perhaps even. 


futile, inquiry, when one recognizes the co- 
opted nature of the evidence and the 
predominantly male voice in which the 
historical testimony is given. Is a true 
picture ‘of women in traditional China 
accessible in the historical record, when they 
have been, for most of China's long history, 
illiterate; when, with very few exceptions, 
women have been unable to record their 
own thoughts and feelings? To the 
predominantly male Chinese mentality, 
these concerns might seem "marginalized," 
off-centered, somewhat trivialized, 
belonging more to the exotica rather than the 
esoterica of Chinese civilization, the 
periphery rather than the inner core of 
Chinese |tradition. There are, to be sure, 
compilations of the lives of women, the 
most famous being the Lie Nü Juan Fc, 
by Liu Xiang #) |, a scholar of the Ist 





"Echo and Shadow”: 
Images of Women in Traditional China: 


Eugene Eoyang (Bx) 


century B. C. But this text was part of the 
Confucian paideuma, prepared by a scholar 
to inculcate the proper values in women: 
"For centuries,” one commentator has 
written, "it was Customary to place the Lie 
Nü Juan in the hands of all Chinese ladies 
who could read for the examples of good or 
bad conduct it afforded” (O'Hara, 9). 
The written testimony from individual 
women — certainly by contrast to the 
voluminous writings of men — is meager 
indeed. There are a few poets, a historian, 
courtesans, concubines, even an empress or 
two. Of the some 2,300 poets represented in 
the Complete T'ang Poems, for example, 
about 130 were women; of the more than 
50,000 poems in that anthology, 600 were 
written by women. But even this relatively 
slender output is couched in a literary 


language that was indisputably the 


instrument of the male elite; there is in the 
medium of expression, the sentiment, the 
rhetoric, the values, a decisively bias in 
favor of a male, a specifically patriarchal, 
Confucian ethos. 

This linguistic disenfranchisement of 
women, though commonplace in world 
history, is by no means inevitable. Take, for 
example, China's neighbor, Japan, which 


. Shares the same Confucian roots — even, 
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once upon a time, the same language. In the 
Heian period, a thousand years ago, the male 
elite in Japan wrote in Chinese; the native 
colloquial was deemed inadequate to literary 
expression, fit for use only by women. Yet 
this very denigrated colloquial was the 
language in which a woman, Murasaki 
Shikibu, produced The Tale of Genji, the 
greatest classic in Japanese literature. 
Although there may be evidence of local 
languages and dialects specifically used by 
women, no exclusively female discourse 
entered the canon. 

So, if we explore the topic of women in 
traditional China, our first insight is 
reflexive, self-conscious, and reflective: 
much of our testimony will be tinctured by 
male bias, even when it is written by 
women. My own generic perspective — 
both male and acculturatedly Western — no 
doubt augments the danger of bias. In these 
speculations, my search for "the significant 
other" in Chinese history will be 
“deconstructionist": it will examine the 
Significance of male testimony — even 
when that testimony is written by women — 
against its own professed meaning; it will try 
to tease out the ironies of the self-serving 
male ideology in Chinese images of women. 
In the absence of direct and undistorted 
testimony from the female, one must rely 
perforce on mostly biased if not hostile male 
witnesses; one needs to be resourceful, to 
use indirections to find directions out, to 
cross-examine the self to discover the other. 
What follows are ruminations on four 
women in Chinese history: a literatus- 
scholar-historian; a legendary folk heroine; 
an empress; and a concubine of the imperial 
court. 

Ban Zhao, the most eminent women 


scholar in Chinese history, and one of the 
most accomplished literati of her generation, 
lived. in the Later Han Dynasty; it is 
significant that, while we know the dates 
when her two brothers were born and when 
they died, we cannot pinpoint with 
confidence exactly when she was born, nor 
when she died; her birth occurred 
somewhere between 45-51 A.D., her death 
somewhere between 114-120 A.D.) She 
descended from distinguished pedigree: she 
had an uncle who was an authority on the 
texts of Laozi and Zhuangzi; an aunt who 
was appointed imperial concubine; a father 
who was a Strict Confucian; twin brothers, 
one, Ban Gu, a court historian, the other, 
Ban Chao, a decorated general. Ban Zhao 
was fortunate that her father was an 
orthodox Confucian scholar except when it 
came to education: he taught his daughter to 
read and write, along with her brothers. So 
it was that, when her brother, Ban Gu, died 
in 92 A.D., she was chosen to complete the 
Han Shu. “The History of the Han 
Dynasty," to which she contributed two new 
sections, the “Eight Tables" and the 
"Treatise on Astronomy." Ban Zhao also 
advised the Empress Deng, who became 
régent of the infant heir apparent upon the 
death of the Emperor Ho in 105 A.D. and 
continued to exercise power even after the 
boy died and was succeeded by a thirteen- 
year-old cousin. The Empress Deng died in 
121 A.D. (Swann, 43). 

What particularly attracts our attention 
today are Ban Zhao's instructions for a 
woman's ordinary way of life, her "Lessons 
for Women," which she composed for her 
daughters. This is a remarkable document, 
not only because it was written by a women, 


but because it was addressed to women — 


reflecting the not obvious faith that women 
would be able to read it: we know her 
daughters were accomplished in letters 
because Ban Zhao specifically enjoins each 
of her daughters to write out her own copy 
(Swann, 83). In this treatise of seven 
sections, Ban Zhao deals with "Humility," 
"Husband and Wife," "Respect and 
Caution," "Womanly Qualifications," 
"“Whole-hearted Devotion," “Implicit 
Obedience," and "Harmony with Younger 
Brothers- and Sisters-in-law" (Swann, 83- 
88). Even the focus of these subjects reflect 
a view of woman that sees her as 
‘accommodating rather than assertive, 
responsive rather than declarative. She 
counsels implicit obedience to her mother- 
in-law even when she is wrong; she praises 
the sacrifice of personal opinion in the act of 
obedience. In advising wives how to behave 
toward their mother-in-law, she quotes once 
from the "Pattern for Women,” and provides 
a haunting image for women: "If a 
daughter-in-law... is like an echo and a 
shadow, how could one not appreciate her?" 
AEE SAA (Hsieh, 63). 

These depictions of women as 
secondary, shadow to substance, echo to 
voice will strike egalitarian sensibilities as 
highly prejudicial highly compromising. 
But Ban Zhao did not see any injustice in 
the relationship: "As Yin and Yang are not 
of the same nature, so. man and woman have 
different characteristics," Ban Zhao writes, 
"The distinctive quality of Yang is rigidity; 
the function of Yin is yielding." Bt she does 
not view this, as so many earnest radicals 
might today, as-representing the oppression 
or subjugation of women. Yielding may 
bespeak weakness and compliance on the 
surface, but it emanates from a largeness of 
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spirit, a strength of sacrifice. She adheres to 
the sayings of Mencius (MI, II, 2:2): 
"Compliance is proper: that is the way of 
women" (URBE > mHE). For Ban 
Zhao, compliance does not so much reflect a 
timidity as a generosity of spirit: "Those 
who are steadfast in devotion know that they 
should stay in their proper places; those who 
are liberal and generous esteem others” 
(Swann, 85). The element most admired in 
yin-yang theory is water, which yields, yet 
remains obdurate; which conforms to the 
terrain, yet subtly and inexorably reshapes it; 
which is constant even when shifting with 
the tides. "What is more fluid, more 
yielding than water?" the Dao De Jing asks, 
"Yet back it comes again, wearing down the 
rigid strength / Which cannot yield to 
withstand it. / So it is that the strong are 
overcome by the weak, / The haughty by the 
humble" (#78; Bynner translation). Yielding 
is a virtue in Chinese: as it says in the 
Analects (4:13), in a passage Ban Zhao was 
fond of quoting: "If a ruler is able to govern 
his state properly by yielding to others, what 
difficulty will he have? If he is not able to 
govern properly by yielding to others, then 
how is he proper?" 

Many of these admonitions of 
compliance for women would encounter no 
grounds for disagreement among the 
traditional Chinese male. But it would be 
wrong, I think, to assume that Ban Zhao is a 
woman totally oppressed by male ideology. 
Her ethic is not male dominance vs. female 
submissiveness; she sees male and female as 
part of a holistic concept, of complemen- 
tarity halves, dependent on each other for 
their very being: "The Way of husband and 
wife is intimately connected with Yin and 
Yang, and relates the individual to gods and 
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ancestors. Truly it is the great principle of 
Heaven and Earth, and the great basis of 
human relationships" (Swann, 84). This is 
perhaps the major difference between 
Chinese notions of gender identity and those 
of feminist extremists: the Chinese see the 
Yin and the Yang as opposite but equal. The 
relationship between man and woman, 
particularly in marriage, manifests a familiar 
principle of Heaven and Earth. Proper 
relationships and the rites must be 
maintained. In a culture in which humbling 
oneself before others is the mark of a 
superior man, the humility, the modesty of 
women is not a shame. That Ban Zhao sees 
man and woman as equal is evinced by her 
attitude toward educations, which is to 
cultivate in persons of both sexes an 
understanding of the proper relationships 
and rites. Attacking the unequal access to 
education that was then traditional in China, 
and everywhere else, she asks: "Yet only to 
teach men and not to teach women, — is 
that not ignoring the essential relations 
between them?” (Swann, 84).2 The neglect 
of women in education is, in her eyes, a 
failure to promulgate the dominant 
patriarchal conceptions of society. 

Ban Zhao is instructive not merely as a 
woman who excelled in a system and a 
mindset that is predominantly biased toward 
the male: even as she accepts the maie 
ideology, she follows it through to its logical 
end, and sees that the avenues of upward 
mobility, the means to power — education 
~— must be universal, open to men and 
women. The so-called meritocratic 

„examination system in China was, of course, 
~ nothing of the sort, when one considers that 
women were excluded by social convention, 
and the poor were precluded by economic 


necessity. (They were both denied the 
opportunity for private education, unless 
they were, as in only exceptional cases, 
sponsored by rich patrons or unusually 
progressive parents). 

The experience of reading Ban Zhao's 
memorials to the Empress Deng is uncanny, 
and presents a certain sense of parallax. The 
rhetoric is unmistakably correct: florid, 
deferential almost to the point of servility, 
her writing is very literary, familiar and 
expected in the formal writings of any male 
literatus. Yet, the parallax effect occurs 
when one realizes that the author is a 
woman, who may be doubly deferential — 
as a minister and as a women. The rhetoric 
in her memorials are conventional for 
ministers addressing rulers, and adopt a 
deferential stance even to the degree of 
servility: "Because your servant has come 
to this conclusion," she writes at the end of a 
memorial, “she ventures at the risk of her 
life, and has exhausted her stupid self, in 
mind and in feelings. Although she herself 
knows that her words are not worth the 
consideration of Your Majesty, nevertheless 
they reveal the deep feeling of your servant, 
worm that she is." The height of elegance in 
traditional Chinese society, the apex of 
which was to reach the status of minister 
where one abased oneself before one's 
emperor. These self-flagellations cannot but 
appear excessive to Westerners. But to the 
Chinese, they are by no means 
unexceptional or remarkable. 

The parallax factor lies in the fact that 
this memorial is addressed to a ruler who is 
herself a woman, Empress Deng. From this 
one can deduce that the notion of yin is not 
literally feminine or exclusively female. A 
minister would assume the yin role to the 
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ruler's yang role; one is compliant whereas 
the other is assertive. In the course of 
China's history, there have been a number of 
Empresses, as well as Empress Regents, 
who received memorials from their ministers 
in language couched in tones of servility and 
submissiveness. These ministers were 
always male. (There is, to my knowledge, 
no instance of a female minister advising a 
male ruler.). The irony in the case of Ban 
Zhao is that she adopted the stance of a 
minister, a role normally restricted to men, 
and wrote as they would in a subservient 
posture. Yet, despite this ritual sub- 
servience, one cannot read these memorials 
` without some sense of personal pride that 
she had mastered the yin role of minister, 
and that:she was a woman who had proved 
herself _ in her mastery of the literary 
rhetoric — every bit as elegantly subservient 
as a man. 

The question of male chauvinism, which 
has troubled some male scholars as well as a 
host of female scholars in our time, haunts 
all presentations of Chinese culture to 
Western audiences. There is no question 
that the injustices committed against women 
in China have persisted over time, and are 
manifest in many forms — from foot- 
binding; to the grounds for divorce, so 
heavily favoring the husband; to the 
exclusion of women from the bureaucracy; 
to property laws and inheritance laws that 
are inevitably biased in a patriarchal society. 
These are too familiar to be rehearsed. But 
there are certain anomalies in this bleakly 
chauvinistic picture that cannot be ignored. 
On three occasions in China's history, a 
woman has been supreme ruler: Wu Zetian 
in the Tang Dynasty; Cixi in the late Qing 
period; and Jiang Qing in the 1960's. Most 


historians would agree that the last two 
instances were disasters for China. 
(Contrast with this the history of Japan, 
whose very native colloquial developed out 
of the language used by women: there have 
been no rulers in Japan who have been 
women; indeed the very idea would be 
inconceivable.) 

Wu Zetian (625-705) occupies a unique 
place in Chinese history. She is the only 
woman to reign as “emperor” (Rl K 
KH), and not as "empress," in the 
capacity as regent, or empress dowager. She 
is the only woman to have established a 
claim to supreme authority in China in her 
own name. E. G. Pulleyblank has written: 
"Other women before and after Wu Tse-t'ien 
[Wu Zetian] exercised power as empresses 
dowager, ruling in the name of child 
emperors, but she was the only one in the 
whole recorded length of Chinese history 
who went beyond this and openly assumed 
the style and prerogatives of the imperial 
dignity for herself" (quoted in Guisso, vii). 

. Historians, both Chinese and Western, 
seem in general agreement that Wu Zetian ` 
was a capable ruler, and that the legitimacy 
of her reign was based, in large measure, on 
the allegiance of her subjects. “Having 
shared power with her husband for nearly 
three decades," Pulleyblank tells us, "she 
still had the reins of authority firmly in her 
grasp when he died and was unwilling to 
give them up. At the same time her proved 
competence in. government made her 
acceptable to the majority of her subjects, 
whose support enabled her to dispose of 
such challenges as did arise." The reign of 
Empress Wu was no accident. Even 
entrenched male-chauvinistic Confucians 
seemed to accede to her claim, despite their 
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habitual disdain for a woman assuming the 
reins of power. "One of the most 
remarkable things about the picture we get 
of her from contemporary sources," a 
modem historian has written, "is the respect 
in which she was held by Confucian 
ministers who served under her, even when 
they disapporved in principle of her 
unorthodox occupancy of a position reserved 
for a member of the male sex" (Pulleyblank, 
quoted in Guisso, viii). 

The Empress Wu was no surrogate 
male: her ambitions for women were 
manifest in her feminist tendencies; she 
actively sought the counsel of women 
advisors, including her youngest daughter, 
the Taiping princess; and — most audacious 
of all — she tried to found a new dynasty, 
and to perpetuate her own line on the throne 
of China. She sought to make her son reign 
as her successor, only if he used her 
surname, not her husband's. She was 
unwilling to be anyone else's echo, anyone 
else's shadow. In fact, she sought her own 
voice and determined to cast her own 
shadow. She reigned for nearly fifty years, 
first in concert with Tang Gaozong, and for 
the last fifteen years in her own right. She 
succeeded in achieving supreme power in 
her own life, but her hopes of establishing a 
matriarchal succession was thwarted by the 
entrenched patriarchial Confucian system. 

The example of Empress Wu, depicted 
by hostile historians as a usurper, an 
imposture on the natural order of things, 
nevertheless belies the popular Confucian 
canard that women are by nature not fit to 
rule. Her reign, first as wife of Gaozong, 
then in her own right, was a prosperous 
period, providing a bridge from the martial 
and magisterial Taizong in the 7th century to 


the brilliant Xuanzong in the 8th century. 
She reigned not as a man, though her 
authority was unquestioned, but as a woman; 
and she reigned as “emperor,” as supreme 
ruler, and not as "empress," as spouse or 
mother of a reigning potentate. Her example 
by no means contradicts the generally male 
bias of traditional Chinese society; her 
access to power was, after all, through love 
and sexuality rather than via the examination 
system. Had she not been rescued by the 
Gaozong's principal wife from a convent to 
distract him from a rival, she would have 
languished for the remainder of her life in 
religious seclusion. As a concubine of the 
Emperor Taizong, upon his death in 749, she 
had been remanded to a convent, consigned 
to oblivion: dynastic laws strictly prohibited 
the concubines of a deceased emperor from 
re-entering the world. But despite these 
obstacles she managed to gain the respect of 
her Confucian male rivals. Even the 
consequent attempts by Confucian scholars 
to characterize her reign as immoral and 
shameful ring hollow before the face of her 
achievement in her time. 

The popular judgment on Wu Zetian 
may be summarized, typically, in a set of 
aphorisms comparing her to the wife of Han 
Gaozu, Empress Li, the virtuous but hapless 
spouse of the founder of the Han dynasty. 
Of Empress Lü, it is said she was RLI A 
("disorganized but not licentious”); and of 
Empress Wu, the reverse was applied: she 
was #4270 * BL ("Licentious but not 
disorganized"). Empress Wu's affairs, 
particularly her notorious liaison with a 
handsome peddlar named Xue Huaiyi 
#08 3% at the age of sixty, and her amours 
with two ambitious and good-looking 
brothers of noble lineage, Zhang Changzong 
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BRAT and Zhang Yizhi #&5z , whom she 
took up with at the age of seventy-two, and 
with whom she consorted until her death, at 
age eighty. The interesting thing about these 
popular impressions is that they are 
inevitable with Empresses, but they are 
scarcely, mentioned with male emperors. 
The male mentality will associate females 
with licentiousness and with incapabilities, 
that any woman who departs from the norm 
is always worth notice. The woman who is 
not disorderly, according to this mindset, is 
extraordinary, because as most men know, 
or seem to believe, women are by nature 
disheveled in their thinking, capricious, 
mercurial. On the other hand, it is the 
essence, of women to be lustful and 
licentious (here, the Chinese notion of 
women ‘contrasts with médieval Western 
ideals of the innate chastity of women). 
Women are the source of sexual 
disorientation: they are the engines of the 
destruction of men. 

The interesting dimension of these 
characterizations is the implicit assumption 
that male emperors are neither licentious and 


| 
| 


lewd or disorderly. The annals are full of 
emperors whose appetite for pleasure knew 
no bounds; there are few that were known 
for their administrative skills. Even Wu 
Zetian's famous grandson, Tang Hstianzong, 
"the Brilliant Emperor,” whose final years 
were both luan $l "disorganized" and yin 
"licentious." It appears that popular 


judgments are more indulgent on males than 


on females. The significance of these 
distortions on the genderbias of the 
historical perspective is obvious. 

If Ban Zhao was a "fill-in" for her 
brother, Ban Gu, in the completion of the 
Han Shu ("The History of the Han 
Dynasty"), and Wu Zhao was the surrogate 
for the enfeebled Emperor Tang Gaozong 
during his life, and his replacement after his 
death, then perhaps the most famous stand- 
in for a man is the legendary Mu-lan, the 
model of the "woman warrior." The earliest 
account of the story of Mu-lan does not offer 
her surname, but she is said to have lived at 
the time of the Northern Wei (386-534). Let 
me share with you the ywefu version of the 
story: 


l The Ballad of Mu-lan? 


Heaving a sigh and then another sigh, 

Mu-lan was sitting weaving at her door. 

You could not hear the noise of loom and shuttle, 
But only the sound of the girl lamenting. 


'O lady, are you thinking of your love 


i O lady, are you brooding on your love?' 





! ‘Indeed, I have no love at all to think of, 
Indeed, I have no love at all to brood on. 

l But then last night I read the battle-roll, 

: The Khan is calling up a mighty levy. 

The battle roll was written on twelve scrolls, 
And every scroll carried my father's name. 
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My father has no grown-up son at all, 

And I myself have got no elder brother. 

I want to buy a saddle and a horse, 

To take my father's place in the expedition,’ 

_ In the eastern market she bought a noble horse, 

In the western market bought a blanket and saddle. 

In the souther market bought a bridle and reins, 

In the northern market bought a long whip. 

At break of day she took leave of her father and mother, 

At evening camped on the banks of the Yellow River. 

She did not hear her father and mother calling for their daughter, 
She only heard the Yellow River's flowing waters murmuring. 
At break of day she left the Yellow River, 

At dusk she came to the edge of the Black Hills. 

She did not hear her father and mother calling for their daughter, 
She only heard the nomad horses whinnying on the hills of Yen. 
Ten thousand leagues she rode on missions of war, 

Passes and mountains she crossed like a bird on the wing. 

On the northern wind came the sound of the sentry's drum. 
The wintry light glinted upon her armour. 

After a hundred battles the general was killed, 

Ten years passed by and the warriors could go home. 

When she came back she was summoned by the Son of Heaven, 
The Son of Heaven was seated in the Hall of Light. 

For her brave deeds she was raised up full twelve ranks, 

And given a reward of one hundred thousand cash. 

The Khan asked her to state just what she wanted. 

‘Oh, I do not want to be a court official. 

But lend me a camel that will go a thousand leagues a day, 

To take me back to my old home.’ 

When her father and mother heard their daughter was back, 
Leaning on each other, they went out of the suburb gates. 
When the elder sister heard her little sister had come, 

She went to the door and put rouge on her face. 

When her little brother heard his elder sister had come, 

He whetted his knife and darted like lightning 

Towards the pigs and goats. 

'I opened the gates that led to the eastern apartments, 

I sat down on my bed in the western apartments. 

Then I took off my soldier's robes 

And put on the dress that I was wont to wear. 

I stood at the window to dress my cloudy hair. 


This, incidentally, might serve as a 


symbol of true equality between the sexes: 
one should not be distracted by the way a 


male sits, or be so ungallant as to notice a ° 


female's, bleary eye; we should see all hares 
as, somehow, “bounding side by side," so 
that no one could tell the difference between 
male or female, man or woman. 

The|voice in this folksong is clearly not 
exclusively male. Like many folksongs, the 
persona in the poem can shift from the 
neutral vantage point of the storyteller, as at 
the beginning of this poem, adopt dialogue 
form, with question and answer responses, 
as in the fourth to the eighth lines, then turn 
into the equivalent of an interior monologue 





as towards the end of the poem. The story is 


dramatized in lyric form, with shifts in 
persona from impersonal narrator to 
interlocutor to the interior voice of Mu-lan 
herself. 
I concentrate on this poem not merely to 
share a famous ballad which is justly 
admired for its power to stir the feelings, but 
also because it is an example of what might 
be called “ironic male chauvinism." On the 


surface, the ballad admires the imposture of - 


a girl who passed herself off as a warrior for 
"full twelve years.’ 
poem, assuming. that ladies have nothing — 
better to do than pine away for men,-asks:. 





" But the beginning of the _ 
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I went to the mirror and put on my yellow make-up. 
I went out of the gates and saw my mess-mates, 
And what a shock they got on seeing me!" 

‘Oh we were living with you for full twelve years, 
Yet never knew that Mu-lan was a girl!’ 

For the male hare tucks its feet in when it sits, 

And the female hare. is known by her bleary eye. 
But when two hares are bounding side by side, 
How can you then tell female from the male? 


"O lady, are you brooding on your love?" 
Mu-lan's answer is: "Indeed, I have no love 
at all to brood on." It is not only that she 


“lacks an elder brother (the poem shows later 


on that she does have a younger brother), but 
also that she lacks a suitor that makes her 
available for twelve years of "combat duty.” 
She is praised because she was, for her 
comrades in arms, she was "brave in her 
deeds." (Here, the translator took certain 
liberties, for this is an interpolated phrase 
that does not exist in the original, which 
reads, simply: "Raised up twelve ranks.") 
The interesting thing about this narrative is 
that Mu-lan is not censured for presuming to 
be aman. Clearly, she is admired because 
she embodied the martial attributes of the 
soldier and the warrior, and there is no sense 
of unnaturalness about her twelve years in 
battle, no hint in the poem that she has 
unworthily usurped a man’s place. Indeed, 
the last lines express an egalitarian theme 
that is very modern. When it comes to 
getting the job done, as in war, there is no 
need to distinguish between a male warrior 
and a female warrior. The point is that the 
martial instinct can exist in a woman as well 
as aman: the aspect of yang may be found 
in a woman, just as the quality of yin can be 
found in a man. 

We have encountered three women who, 
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each in her individual way, achieved 
eminence by masquerading as a man, either 
as scholar, as ruler, or as warrior. One 
might think that these roles are gender 
specific; if so, then each of these figures 
would hardly have attracted admiration. But 
what is clear, in at least the cases of Ban 
Zhao and Wu Zetian, their allegiance to 
women was not erased in their accession to 
power. The point about the roles of scholar, 
ruler, and warrior is not that they were 
conceived of as male roles, but that they 
were neutral roles restricted to males. In all 
three cases, the role was performed as well 
as any man could have performed them; in 
the case of Wu Zetian, one could argue that 
she was better at administration than her 
husband, Tang Gaozong. 

Our last figure is remembered, 
tragically, for serving her country as a 
woman. Wang Zhaojun was a concubine of 
the Han court, whose story might be divided 


Zhaojun brushes off the inlaid saddle, 


into two parables: one, the haughty beauty, 
too proud to bribe the court painter to flatter 
her looks in his portrait; as a result of which, 
when the Emperor had to "fob" off a 
"princess" to the Hsiung-nu barbarians, not 
knowing how beautiful she really was, she 
was chosen as surety to the barbarian 
chieftain to insure peace at the border. The 
Han Shu tells us that the chieftain "was so 
delighted he signed a treaty that guaranteed 
the western borders as far as: Tunhuang." 
This part of the story is an allegory in female 
pride. The second part of the story, her 
marriage to a barbarian chieftain, perceived 
by the Chinese as a living death, is what 
makes her a heroine in Chinese literature. 
Hundreds, perhaps thousands of poems, 
were written lamenting her fate in the 
forbidding steppes, far from home, 
consigned to a miserable existence married 
to an uncouth barbarian. Li Bai composed 
two of the more memorable quatrains: 


Mounts her steed, tearstains on reddened cheeks. 
- Today, she's a lady in the palace of Han; 
Tomorrow, a slave-girl in the northern steppes. 


Part of the legend is that when she died, the 
tumulus in which she was buried remained 
eternally green, symbolizing her devotion to 
her country and memorializing her sacrifice. 
In the following quatrain, Li Bai assumes 


(Eoyang, 10) 


that .it was poverty and not pride that 
prevented Wang Zhaojun from paying the 
corrupt painter a bribe; the reference to 
"Yanzhi" is an epithet to the chieftain's 
consort: 


The Yanzhi, through the long winter, blossoms out in snow; 
Her delicate beauty is downcast, buried in the desert wastes. 
In life, too poor to bribe the painter with gold; 

In death, a green grave-mound to make one grieve. 


In an extended "Meditation on Ancient 
Sites" [Și], Du Fu speaks of her fame 


(Eoyang, 11) 


over the centuries: 


Wang Zhaojun's fate is determined by her 
beauty as'a woman, which brought her in the 
first place to the imperial seraglio, and by 
her pride|(or her poverty), which prevented 
her from bribing the court painter, resulting 
in the emperor choosing her as the 
chieftain's betrothed. She cannot, it is 
implied, dishonor her marriage to the 
barbarian, since she is the emperor's surety 
of his good faith. In the ninth century bian- 
wen version, she dies of grief, and her 
sacrifice is sanctified by this moving tribute 
by an envoy from the Han court: 





Now, this year, this month, on this 
day, I respectfully make libation of this 
purest wine, in honor of the Han 
princess, and to propitiate the departed 
Wang Zhaojun. Quintessence of beauty 
in heaven and earth, this lady, in all the 
world unsurpassed in beauty and grace, 
was betrothed to a vassal, as a result of a 
portrait, and her marriage brought fealty 
from the Hsiung-nu chieftain, as surety 
of faith to ward off invasion. This noble 
lady, whose dignity and courage is hear 
of once in five hundred years, her virtue 
will be seen again only when the Yellow 
River flows clear.... Alas, she dies 
among the barbarians, but how could her 
soul ever forget the capital? How 
desolate, that grave-mound on the 
horizon, between heaven and earth, that 
patch] of green hill, forever forlorn! 
(Eoyang, 15) 


There are various versions of Wang 
Zhaojun's| death. The most famous is, of 
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For a thousand years, her lute spoke out in foreign accents, 
But we have understood clearly her descant on grief. 


(Eoyang, 11) 


course, Ma Zhiyuan's account, in his Han- 
gong qiu: she jumps off the bridge over the 
Heilongjiang, just as the entourage heads for 
barbarian territories. Ma Zhiyuan spares 
Wang Zhaojun the ignominy of living out 
her days with a barbarian (his version of 
"Better dead than Red"). But perhaps the 
most poignant version of Wang Zhaojun's 
death occurs in the Qin Cao Ph ("The 
Principles of the Lute"), a first-century 
account, which has the touch if not of 
romance, then of what we would call 
anthropology: 


Zhaojun had a son by the chieftain 
called Shiwei. When the chieftain died, 
the son Shiwei succeeded him. Now, 
among the barbarians, when the father 
dies, one takes the mother to wife. 
Zhaojun asked her son: "Are you 
Chinese or barbarian?" Shiwei replied: 
"I am more barbarian." Zhaojun 
thereupon swallowed poison, and 
committed suicide. The Chieftain, her 
son, erected a tomb for her. In the 
Steppes, where the grass is white and 
withered, this tumulus alone is green. 


What is fascinating about the Wang Zhaojun 
Story is that she is heroic as a female: as 
concubine, consort, and mother. Her 
personal sacrifice is seen as a guarantee of 
peace along China's western border, more 
effective than a standing army, more reliable 
than the best general. She is the epitome of 
what could be called a yin hero. Her service 
is submissive; her heroism is to be 
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compliant. In that sense, it is important that 
she be as proud before she is sent off to 
marry the barbarian as she is submissive 
after she is wed to the chieftain. Her 
submissiveness is an act of partiotism, 
manifesting obedience to the emperor, 
showing devotion to her country. 

In. this sense, Wang Zhaojun is very 
much her own hero: she is no echo or 
shadow of a male. She is the epitome of 


compliance, the repeated victim of male . 


dominance, whether the painter who 
extorted bribes from her, the emperor who 
sent her away by mistake, or the barbarian 
chieftain whose hostage she was. Yet the 
story elevates her above the male characters, 
as rising above her fate even as she suffers 
it. Her courage is not the momentary 
boldness of physical action, but the 
unending burden of a bitter existence. 
Where male chauvinistic notions of heroism 
involve quick, decisive action, Wang 
Zhaojun is heroic in a different sense. Her 
heroism consists of forbearance and self- 
sacrifice. If men have been, more often than 
not, the eponymous heroes in Chinese 
history, women have been the anonymous 
heroes. 

That is why an exhibit like Views from 
Jade Terrace is very important. I don't think 
it could have been mounted in China, on 
either side of the Taiwan Straits. Only from 
the contemporary perspective, which aspires 
to a less hierarchical notion of gender could 
one contemplate such an effort. Iam moved 
by the import of Marsha Weidner's 
comments in the catalogue: 


On the whole, Chinese women 
painters were suStainers rather than 
innovators. Their inventive potential 


- woman!”". 


was limited by conventions designed to 
support the rigorously patricarchal social 
system of premodern China [Views, 13]. 


I see this exhibition, Views from Jade 
Terrace, in perhaps a perverse light. 
Impressive as these productions are, I cannot 
escape the sense of male domination in this 
art created by women; I see the oppression 
of painting orthodoxy — inexorably male — 
imposed on these women artists. - Much of 
what is in the exhibition is indisputably 
derivative, but this, in my view, is not the 
reflex pejorative judgment of a male 
aesthete. Properly "deconstructed," it is a 
sad commentary on the narrow-mindedness 
and insecurity of an oppressive and 
intractable male ideology. What would 
these women artists in China have 
accomplished if they hadn't been shackled 
with male orthodoxy? How unexpected 
might their contributions have been if their 
imaginations and energies were not 
concentrated solely on fulfilling the 
requirements of a male artistic canon? If 
this exhibition is impressive, there will be 
the inevitable, if implicit, male 
condescension that thinks: "Not bad for a 
And if this exhibition is 
unimpressive — and I am told by the 
organizers that not a few male art historians 
thought these items barely worthy of notice 
— the mediocrity would serve as a 
complacent reminder of inherent male 
superiority. My view is more subversive: I 
find it sad that, good as these efforts are, 
how much better, how much more 
imaginative they would have been if they 
hadn't been restricted by the impulse to 
satisfy a male aesthetic. Even the vermilion 
marks of correction on the Empress Cixi's 





amateur productions (#73 in the Exhibition) 
are poignant. How many emperors, male 
rulers of China, one is tempted to ask, would 
have brooked this kind of a correction from 
their instructors? Would Emperor Huizong 
of the Song Dynasty, for example, have 
tolerated this kind of admonishment? And if 
emperors perhaps did undergo 
apprenticeships during which their 
inadequacies of style and technique were 
pointed out, would the physical evidences of 
these inadequacies not been destroyed? The 
very fact that Empress Cixi's painting 
exercise survives is instructive: it reminds 
us that she was considered a woman before 
she was thought of as an Empress. How 
much more might women artists in China 
have accomplished had they not tried to 
follow the influence of men, had not tried so 
diligently, to be "echoes and shadows" to 
their male counterparts? 

These ruminations seek to redress a 
balance:: I have tried to explore the 
Significant other — the contribution of 
women to Chinese history, by way of 
contrast to the insignificant self — the ideal 
of male modesty. There is, in Chinese 
thought, a sense of complementarity quite at 
odds with the monotheistic and monolithic 
allegiances in the West to the true faith, the 
divine word. Chinese thought is a 
composite of the yang spirit in 
Confucianism and of the yin spirit in 
Daoism. 'If Daoism is the significant other 
in Chinese culture, Confucianism is the 
insignificant self. Buddhism might be an 
amalgam of both. It is perhaps no accident 
that Wu} Zetian was a champion -of 
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Buddhism. 

We have encountered women imitating . 
men — like Ban Zhao, Wu Zetian, Mu-lan 
— but men assuming the role of women are 
not hard to find: in the twentieth century 
one thinks of the brilliant Mei Lanfang; 
more recently, there is Song Liling in David 
Henry Hwang's play, "M." Speaking, as 
unavoidably I must, from the male vantage 
point, I propose that we males learn from 
our "better parts," that we recognize the 
Significance of the other, and acknowledge 
— in true Confucian humility — our own 
insignificance. 

One salutes the generations of 
unheralded women who have anonymously 
shaped Chinese culture; one pays tribute to 
the stalwart women, who, as wives and 
mothers, supported often feckless husbands, 
wayward sons. l 

Women in China, without a doubt, have 
been long suffering. They have literally 
borne the burden of its patriarchal heritage. 
It has taken more courage to be a woman in 
China than a man, and it is this courage that 
the woman-poet, Qiu Jin #k38(1877-1907), 
martyred for her belief in the equality of the 
sexes, a cause often characterized as 
feminist, but which skould be seen as 
humanist. It is only appropriate that a 
woman should have the last word. Qiu Jin's 
lines haunt us even now: 


My sex disqualifies me 
For the role of male, 
But my heart 
Is more heroic than a man's. 
(Lo and Shultz, 402-403) 
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Notes: 


1 The Dong Han Yanyi, a fictionalized history, puts her death at 117 A.D. at the age of seventy, which 
would mean that she was born in 48 A.D.; cf. Nancy Swann, Pan Chao: Foremost Woman Scholar 
in China (New York: Century), 1932, p. 60. 

2 Alas, her counsel was not heeded by her male counterparts, and her recommendations were largely 
ignored with few exceptions: in 1738, Lan Luzhou (pg wrote his treatise on "The Education of 
Women" (48); and 1825, when Li Ruzhen 23% in nis novel Jing Hua Yuan #276 ("Flowers 
in a Mirror") advocated the admission of women to the imperial examinations, thus allowing 
women access to the halls of power in the ruling elite. 

3 I cite the translation by J. D. Frodsham, in An Anthology of Chinese Verse (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1967), pp. 104-106. 


| Redesigning Teacher Education in Taiwan, 


A Poly-Optic Interpretation 


Douglas C. Smith 


In the Spring of 1992, I had the pleasure 
of spending four weeks in Taiwan.* The 
purpose of this sojourn was to do field-based 
research on the transition that had taken 
place in teacher education during the 
preceding decade. A generous grant from 
the Pacific Cultural Foundation of Taiwan 
made this project possible. 

Rather abruptly in 1987, a new model 
for the preparation of elementary school 
teachers was put in place. Prior to 1987 the 


traditional modality for the training of . 


primary school teachers was the five-year 
junior normal college. This institution 
included the last three years of tertiary 
education and two years of college training 
devoted largely to work in pedagogy and 
child development and management. By all 
accounts the junior normal college was 
meritorious in accomplishing its missions. 
All elementary school teachers now are 
prepared at regular four-year teachers 
colleges which offer the coveted 
baccalaureate degree in primary education, 
K-6. 


i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 


The theme of this essay is the new 
teachers college model and how it has 
addressed many of the weaknesses in the 
junior normal college paragon. Numerous 
colleagues, friends and associates on both 
sides of the Pacific were generous with their 
knowledge, time and insights. A partial list 
is found in the bibliography of this article. I 
was deeply impressed with the openness that 
now exists on college campuses in Taiwan, 
particularly between high-level adminis- 
trators and the professoriate. In my 
meetings and interviews it was quite normal 
for professors to disagree with presidents, 
and vice versa. Chinese courtesy was never 
threatened; dissenting opinions, however, 
were freely and frequently expressed even 
towards officials and policies of the Ministry 
of Education, the ultimate authority on 
educational governance, issues and 
procedures in Taiwan. It has been 
impossible for me to avoid comparisons. 
America's dysfunctional teacher-education 
programs are shameful. Asian societies 


i 
* The Pacific Cultural Foundation of Taipei, Taiwan, assisted with not only the funding for this trip; but it also 
helped coordinate all aspects of my in-island travel and interview agenda. I thank President Chang, Dr. Lai, Ms. 


Chan, ans Ms. Ng for their help on my behalf. 
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accept only the best and the brightest 
students into teacher education, and, as a 
consequence, this honorable profession is 
Staffed by able and academically prepared 
pedagogues. I recently asked one hundred 
U.S. teachers if they would advise their own 
children to enter their profession. Twenty 
percent answered in the affirmative. The 
same question was asked of one hundred 
Chinese teachers in Taiwan. Eighty percent 
of the women and fifty-five percent of the 
men answered in the affirmative. The main 
problem addressed by American teachers 
was "the inability to teach because of the 
time spent on classroom management 
(discipline).". The main concern expressed 
by their Chinese counterparts was "a lack of 
financial reward commensurate with 
educational attainment." I am eager for this 
essay to help’ American and Chinese 
educators better understand how the 
Republic of China has transformed its 
teachers colleges and also for it to be a 
catalyst for further research, exchange 
efforts and communication between these 
two important societies. As the first work of 
its type dealing with this important topic to 
be completed in the English language, 
weakness in interpretation, inaccuracies in 
fact and misunderstanding of intentions can 
be expected. I do hope that these are few 
and that they do not harm my main goal: to 
present an honest and accurate paper on the 
transformations of elementary teachers 
education in Taiwan. 


Antecedents 


Teacher education in Taiwan today is 


* Sons of prostitutes and actors were excluded. 


the product of a myriad of historical, social, 
political, and philosophical factors. It is the 
composite of the traditional belief, based 
mainly on the thinking of Confucius, that the 
highest achievement one can claim is to be a 
recognized scholar. This preoccupation with 


` intellectual excellence gave China one of the 


most splendid, honorable, and protracted 
governmental systems in the history of man. 
Through most of the three thousand years of 
recorded history, governmental leadership, 
decision making, and diplomacy were in the 
hands of men who, through rigorous, fair, 
and highly competitive examinations, had 
proved themselves to be the intellectual 
elite. Plato, in speaking of education in his 
Republic, developed a model not dissimilar 
from what became the ideal in traditional 
dynastic China. Possibly at this point it 
would be wise to discuss in some limited 
detail the classical mode of education in 
Chinese history. 

The system, in theory and through most 
of Chinese history, provided a method 
whereby any man in Chinese society,* from 
the poorest family or the most affluent, 
could eventuate to a position in the civil 
service aristocracy. Hence, the democratic 
educational system, open to all regardless of 
class, could elevate a pauper's son to the 
highest position in society and civil 
government. As Confucius stated, 
“Education knows no class or caste." The 
aristocracy in dynastic China was made up 
of those who had reached governmental 
positions through numerous competitive 
local, district, and national examinations. 
The method gave China one of the finest 
governmental structures on earth for 


thousands of years: only when China 
became corrupted by external pressures or 
internal courruptions was the system faulted. 

Education in traditional China (pre- 
1900) began at the local level. Parents 
would employ a teacher to work with the 
young men of the village — either in small 
groups or on a tutorial basis. These schools 
were purely private: they had no affiliation 
with the state and/or religious 
denominations. They were, needless to say, 
of varying quality, depending on the 
character of the teacher and the intelligence 
of the students. Discipline, then (and now) 
in China was never a problem. Education 
was an honor and a privilege: it led to the 
good life and, like all honors with tangible 
rewards} was seldom abused by the 
participants. The students in these small 
schools spent hours of hard work studying 
the classics, the ideals of Confucius, the 
‘poetry and arts of the Tang, and morals and 
ethics. Generally, they would be in class for 
eight to ten hours per day. Much of this 
time was devoted to learning the Chinese 
language and its forty thousand characters. 
Lunch and recreation breaks were short and 
a portion of time was spent in archery and 
horsemanship, two disciplines considered by 
Confucian scholars to be in harmony with 
the more academic subjects. The 
methodology of the teaching/learning 
process would be highly offensive to most 
modem-day professors of education. It 
consisted of copying the great texts of the 
past, interpreting them and memorizing 
those portions relevant tọ the times, and to 


passing the inevitable district examinations. 
Those who were employed as teachers were 
frequently men who had passed the local or 


regional examinations but had either failed 
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or not been able to prepare for the national 
Peking examinations. The stress of 
preparations drove them from the ranks of 
active scholars to the employment of private 
tutors and teachers hired by families or 
villages. 

This method of learning, it was felt, 
would acquaint the student with what was 
pure, beautiful, and proven; it also, in 
theory, allowed even the most lowly young 
person the opportunity to succeed if he were 


- willing to make the effort to develop his 


mind and to compete. Though there was 
little fun associated with this early phase of 
one's education and although it is not 
dissimilar to the "survival of the fittest" 
syndrome that at one time prevailed in most 
educational systems in the West, it did give 
all an equal chance to pass the examination 
and, thence, begin preparing for the next 
challenge — another regional examination. 
As Will Durant has said, "The graduate [of 
these village schools] emerged with little 
information and much understanding, 
factually ignorant and mentally mature." 

After completing the local school, the 
young man would continue his education (if 
he had shown that he had the intellectual 
skills) at one of the few and poorly 
developed colleges of the nation or under the 
auspices of a master tutor who was thought 
to be proxy to the methods of learning and 
passing the next examination. Independent 
study, however, was probably the main 
method for equipping oneself for the rigors 
of this competitive system. 

The concept that provided the 
philosophical base for Chinese education 
was that education — that is, the study of 
purity, ethics, poetry, and other forms of 
beauty — would cleanse the soul and 
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consequently prepare a person for effective 
governmental leadership. The isolation of 
scholarship precluded the temptations of the 
secular world and, in so doing, created men 
who, when they came to power, would rule 
without material or personal ambition. 
Democracy of opportunity in education 
would lead to an elite aristocracy 
representing, without bias, all classes; and 
this aristocracy would govern according to a 
value system based on the classics. 

The district examinations were held 
periodically for all males of any age. The 
tests were mainly in three areas: (1) an 
understanding of Confucius; (2) the ability 
` to recite and create poetry and to recite 
history; and (3) the ability to discuss 
political and social morality based on the 
classics. Memorization was the only 
conceivable method of passing the test, and 
many did not pass. A student could, 
however, attempt the exam a second time 
after intensive re-study. Normally this was 
not the case: the psychological damage 
done after the first failure usually prevented 
even the ablest young man from facing the 
examination twice. If one passed the test, he 
would receive the degree of Hsui ts'ae, 
which, like the bachelor of arts degree in 
America, allows a person greater 
employment and social options. He would 
then be eligible for a low civil service job. 
More importantly, it entitled the ambitious 
to continue his studies and prepare for the 
next examination. 

At the highest level of examination, the 
student (who could be anywhere from 30 to 
80 years of age) would travel to Peking, 
where, under the strictest observation, he 
would take a three-day test in the Imperial 
Examination Hall. By this time, he had 


passed numerous other preliminary exams, 
but none compared to this ordeal. At times, 
ten thousand men, of all ages and from all 
provinces of China, would write poetry, 
interpret Confucius and morality, and deive 
into the higher realms of metaphysics. 
Those few who passed this test and also 
survived the draconian emotional and 
physical torment associated with the system 
were entitled to the highest civil service 
offices of the kingdom. Prestige and great 


‘ financial interest for the man's district and 


village (which, as a group, would often 
sponsor the gifted for a life of scholarship) 
were the rewards. His success in 
government would mean betterment for his 
village and district. 

As with most ideals, the Chinese system 
of education in these pre-Boxer Rebellion 
days had weaknesses that became more and 
more corrosive. The leadership, probably 
because of the insidious effeteness often 
associated with advanced scholarship, 
became intellectual snobs. Their 
superciliousness, so typical of intellectuals 
throughout time, led to despotic dicision 
making, selfishness, and inevitably to 
corruption and massive discontentment. 
Only the periodic cycles of revolution and 
regeneration, which are so common to 
Chinese history, would bring a new spirit to 
the education system that near the end of 
each dynasty tended to have corrupted itself. 

Yet when one views the total scope of 
Chinese history, one finds educational 
corruption the exception and not the rule. 
Generally, the populace was content with its 
civil servants. They saw in them what their 
sons could be and they normally had an 
acquaintance, relative, or sponsoree in a 
high place with whom they could identify, 
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be proud: of, and gain favorable treatment. 

As Dr. K. S. Latourette has so aptly said 
in his book, The Chinese: Their History and 
Culture | (1934): "Seldom has any large 
group of mankind been so prosperous and so 
nearly contented as were the Chinese under 
this governmental machinery when it was 
dominated by the ablest of the monarchs." 

When we speak of the modemization of 
Chinese education, we musi look at a 
complexity of historical tragedies in Chinese 
history. The new educational policies of 
China were basically a result of military 
defeats and social humiliation. 

The first of these occurred in the early 
1840's when the British Empire defeated 
China in the Opium War. This war was 
fought over the issue of the importation and 
sale of opium to the Chinese by the English 
merchant-class. The Chinese government, 
for obvious reasons, opposed this; the 
British government, for economic gain, went 
to war to protect their financial interest in 
Asia. The pace of modernization in Chinese 
education was speeded up in the mid-1890's 
when the Sino-Japanese War resulted in the 
defeat of China and the cession of what is 
now Taiwan to the Japanese. Under 
Japanese occupation a number of excellent 
universities were constructed in Formosa. 
The most famous of these are National 
` Taiwan University, which in terms of 
academic prestige ranks with Harvard, 
Cambridge, Oxford, and the University of 
Paris, and National Taiwan Normal 
University. Teachers normal schools were 
set up throughout the island also for the 
training of elementary educators. These 
became the bases for the location of many of 
today's teachers colleges in Taiwan. The 


Japanese, in their period of control of 
t 


| 


Taiwan, placed strict quotas on the number 
of Taiwanese who were permitted to attend 
these Japanese-administered and-financed 
institutions of higher learning. Interestingly, 
the only areas in which the Chinese of 
Taiwan were allowed to excel were in 
medical and normal college. (Japan's 
control in Korea during this same period was 
much harsher and more restrictive. Many 
similarities do exist in Japan's imperialist 
policies in Korea and Taiwan.) 

Taiwan remained under Japanese control 
until 1945 when the Allied Powers brought 
an end to World War II. In that year, 
Taiwan retroceded to China; and the 
educational system that had existed in 
mainland China under the nationalist regime 
was tentatively extended to the province of 
Formosa. In the year 1949 Taiwan again 
underwent a massive political and social 
change when the nationalist government 
relocated itself in Taipei, Taiwan. It is 
hoped that this encapsulation of Chinese 
educational history and philosophy will 
introduce the general reader to the remainder 
of this article which will have its focus on 
teacher education. 


Teacher Training in Transition: 
The Old Way 


Few societies have such faith in learning - 
or are so imbued with the concept of "to 
know is to be" as is modern-day Taiwan. 
European rigor, American teaching 
methodology, and Chinese moral philosophy 
sum up the process that the would-be teacher 
faces on his or her road to a career in the 
public or private school system of the 
Republic of China. Few societies have had 
as much faith in learning and the educative 
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system as a conduit to success; no other 
people, with the possible exception of the 
Koreans and the Japanese, believe so deeply 
that a direct relationship exists between 
one's personal well-being, the success of a 
society and the school system. Perhaps we 
can find in the word for teacher a hint as to 
why schooling plays such a major role in the 
lives of the people of island China, The two 
characters that form this compound are lao 
and shih (38 ). Literal translation of these 
two ideographs recalls the role that the 
leaders or elders of the clan or community 
played in working with the youngster. We 
find that lao-shih refers to “older persons 
teaching in a residential setting” or "a home 
for elders to teach." In ancient China, when 
the anthropological genesis of education can 
only be guessed at, it is assumed that the 
senior members of the community who had 
proved themselves to possess the highest 
intellectual skills, and also having shown 
themselves of distinct ethical quality, were 
given the opportunity to gather young men 
in their homes and teach them the mores, 
folkways, skills, crafts, and ideals of their 
small society. In all ancient societies, it was 
the mission of the old men who themselves 
had lived distinctive and worthy lives to be 
rendered the privilege of leading boys 
through the necessary steps to play a 
meaningful role in the society. “Though 
China has changed much through the 
millennia, the charge of the teacher remains 
essentially the same: (1) to educate 
youngsters in the skills of the society 
necessary for the nation’s development and 
prosperity as well as for their own personal 
well-being; and (2) to nurture and inculcate 
in them the proper moral, ethical, and 
humanistic values that have endured and 


made Chinese history so splendid. In 
modern Taiwan schools are the institutions 
that have this important and essential 
responsibility, and the teachers and 
administrators .of those schools — 
depending on their own moral and 
intellectual development — mirror how 
successful will be this process. 

The remainder of this article will be 
devoted to the education of elementary 
teachers in contemporary Taiwan. It in no 
way is a definitive study; rather, through 
interviews with the leading educators in 
Taiwan and through reading the literature on 
teacher education (most of which was in 
Chinese and was subsequently translated for 
me into English), this researcher hopes to 
narrate and assay the "normal education” 
system as it now exists. To be objective is 
quite impossible when studying a human- 
intensive situation: Every effort has been 
made, however, to present an honest review, 
assessment, and appraisal of primary teacher 
training in the modern Taiwan setting. 
Because this research effort is transcultural 
and multi-analytical in nature, certain 
esoteric terminologies that appear with 
regularity in the literature of comparative 
teacher education have been modified. This 
should allow a larger American audience, as 
well as scholars who use English as their 
second language, greater access to the 
forthcoming material. Two levels of 
present-day teacher education exist 
concurrently in Taiwan. First and most 
important is the new teachers college for 
elementary educators that is entered after 
completion of the twelfth grade and 
successful passing of the National Joint 
College Entrance Examination. This is for 
the training of teachers for grades 
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kindergarten to six and speciai education 
teachers. A one-year mandatory pre-service 
student teaching experience is also requiréd, 
though participants are paid for this year and 
have the regular duties of other teachers. 
The second level is for the preparation of 
teachers for the growing middle and 
secondary schools of Taiwan. Four years of 
study are normally required to receive the 
B.A. in this field, plus a one-year pre-service 
student teaching experience. Again, the pre- 
certified teacher is paid for his services. 
Admission to one of the three normal 
teachers universities is also effected by 
passing the Joint College Entrance 
Examination with grades high enough to 
qualify for admission to one of these very 
prestigious institutions. In both the teachers 
college and the teachers university, the 
government subsidizes fully the tuition, fees, 
and miscellaneous expenses of the pre- 
service teacher. The graduate, however, is 
obligated to pay back the government for 
this funding by teaching in the public school 
system of Taiwan (at a location assigned by 
the Ministry of Education and the Provincial 
Department of Education and dependent on 
grades and exam scores) for a period of time 
equal to that which the government 
subsidized the student's education. All 
teachers upon graduating are assured jobs; 
careful preplanning, forecasting, and 
predicting of the educational environment 
allows the Ministry of Education (MOE) to 
anticipate the number of teachers needed 
_ and the fields in which they are needed. The 
Joint College Entrance Examination (JCEE) 
is both a screening device to ensure 
scholarly proficiency and also a channeling 
mechanism by which the MOE can attempt 
to meet the needs of Taiwan's schools in the 
| 


placement of teachers and, consequently, the 
overall demands of a rapidly developing 
society. It must be pointed out that the art of 
forecasting a society's needs is, at best, 
pristine; certain fields have too many 
candidates (e.g., English, home economics) 
while others, such as Chinese language and 
literature and the sciences, are under 
supplied. 

Professor P.A. Herbert, a Chinese 
scholar and professor of English in both 
Taiwan and Japan, suggests correctly that 
"there is in the education systems of all 
advanced civilizations a dichotomy in aims 
and methods which reflect two conflicting 
demands found in all highly developed 
societies." Dr. Herbert reflects that all social 
systems demand a certain degree of order 
and conformity for the maintenance of 
civility and law. Conversely, if a society is 
to advance, it is necessary that originality in 
technological and cultural matters be 
fostered. The latter of these two 
requirements will often go hand-in-hand 
with iconoclastic views and values and non- 
conformist thought and action. Education 
systems, depending on world conditions, the 
national evolutionary pattern, and the 
immediate economic and political status of a 
society, will usually lay more stress on the 
demand for cohformity or the quest for 
originality. In reality, the ideal balance 
between the two appears quixotical. Pre- 
service teacher education in Taiwan faces 
this paradoxical situation. To suggest that 
either conformity to national prerogatives or 
the emphasis on originality is the sign of a 
higher level of education vividity is 
sophistry. At best, one can suggest that 
extremism in either direction will produce 
undesirable results for the nation and for the 
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civilization's future. The horrific Cultural 
Revolution on mainland China and the 
totalitarianism of education in Nazi 
Germany and Fascist Japan and Italy 
represent the extremes of this dichotomy 
betwixt free expression and imposed 
conformity. 

Dr. Wei Fan Kou, former president of 
National Taiwan Normal University and 
author of the essay "The Organization and 
Structure of Teacher Education in the 
Republic of China” (presented at the 
Twenty-Ninth International Conference on 
Teacher Education, Rome, Italy), referred to 
henceforth as the Kuo Report, indicates that 
teaching as a career has “traditionally been 
considered one of the most respectable 
professions in China." 

The teacher in Taiwan is required by 
tradition, training, and policy to conduct 
himself, in the classroom and in the 
community, by a distinctive normalien 
quality which emphasizes professionalism in 
the highest level. Pre-service teacher 
education in Taiwan is usually referred to as 
normal education. The term "normal 
school” has its roots in the French tradition 
of the 19th century when the ecoles normal 
superieur were established. It was then (and 
is in Taiwan today) expected that the normal 
school be a setting in which the "norm" or 
model for the general public can be found. 
As Dr. Kuo suggests, "Teacher education in 
Taiwan is popularly called ‘normal 
education’ in its literal meaning, and teacher 
training institutions are termed “normal 
colleges’ and ‘universities’ in accordance 
with the social expectations demanded of 
these institutions to provide a working 
atmosphere of professionalism in view of 
fostering student teachers a genuine urge to 


teach" (Kuo Report). 

The remainder of this section will be 
devoted to a discussion of the historical 
evolution of pre-service teacher education, a 
descriptive analysis of the current status of 
the teachers colleges and a review of the 
evolution of the current paradigm. 

Dr. Ching-Jiang Lin, president of the 
National Sun Yat-Sen University and a 
distinguished scholar in comparative 
education and educational sociology, points 
to six influences that interface with the 
dynamics of the curriculum for the 
preparation of Taiwan teachers. Scholars of 
pedagogy will often point to the fact that a 
curriculum is a vital component in the 
preparation of teachers. Current thinking 
suggests that other factors — inherited 
intellect, size, gender, giftedness in arts, 
sports, or gregariousness — are less 
important than the educative environment in 
which a potential teacher is placed (Lin 
Report). 

The first influence that Dr. Lin 
addresses is the relatively high social 
prestige of teachers in Taiwan, Empirical 
research suggests that the relative position of 
a teacher in modern Formosa is much higher 
than in most Western nations. This is based 
on how the community views a teacher in 
relation to the other professions. Ironically, 
when teachers are asked if they believe that 
they are of high prestige, they deny this and 
point to two objective factors that suggest to 
them that their place in society is not nearly 
as important as society at large believes: (1) 
Their salaries, though not low, are at best 
moderate; (2) elementary school teachers 
have little opportunity to earn masters and 
doctoral degrees in the current system. This 
conflict — the external view of teachers as 


holding a hi gh place in society and the view 
teachers have of themselves as less 
prestigious — is a dilemma facing the 
educational system of Taiwan. Two factors 
account for the general prestige of teachers: 
(1) the nation's history and culture and (2) 
the government's unceasing efforts to honor 
the teacher through awards ceremonies and 
other forms of public recognition. 

A second influence that Dr. Lin 
identifies is the great part the teacher plays 
in influencing the growth and development 
of the young people of Taiwan. As Lin 
writes, "In this sense, teachers’ professional 
power, that is, the extent of influence the 
teacher has on the value and behavior of his 
students ad of the students’ parents, is not 
commensurable to their high prestige. As 
compared with the professional personnel 
like physicians and engineers, teachers have 
exercised less of their professional power." 

The third influence is that the field of 
education is changing its view of what 
makes a "good teacher." In previous times it 
was felt that good teaching was related 
almost exclusively to personality 
characteristics. | Recent indications, 
however, suggest that the milieu in which 
the pre-service training of teachers takes 
place is an important molder of the qualities 
of the future pedagogue. "The subculture of 
the school where a teacher works," states 
Lin, "and of the teaching group of which he 
is a member will have an effect on the 
cultivation of a good teacher." 

Research as an ongoing process in the 
teaching profession is the fourth influence 
that Dr.’ Lin mentions. "Teachers must be 
conscious of ‘education as a research- 
minded profession’ so that the whole teacher 
corps will become research-minded, and 
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then teachers can discharge their function of 
renovating and generating progress.” (Lin 
Report). 

The fifth influence is the fact that in 
modern Taiwan the teacher plays a 
multifaceted role in the society. 
Traditionally, he was viewed as a scholar- 
gentlemen; today, he must be more. These 
new roles fall into three phases: "In the 
classroom teachers help students undergo 
their process of socialization and help 
students according to the social-economic 
needs; in school they impart knowledge and 


‘deal with the problems that occur in that 


complicated organization; and in the 
community they coordinate the relationships 
with the community and help promote social 
development.” 

Dr. Lin suggests that the sixth influence 
that must be melded with the teacher 
education curriculum is the development of 
future orientedness. The curriculum, he 
suggests, can be modified to effect this value 
(Lin Report). 

The combined scholarship of Dr. Wei- 
fan Kuo and Dr. Ching-Jiang Lin in their 
respective research gives insight into the 
general organization and the dynamics of 
curriculum and the educational sociological 
processes that are occurring in modern 


_ Taiwan. 


Education of primary school teachers in 
Taiwan has its roots in the latter years of the 
Ching Dynasty. Perhaps the father of the 
normal colleges in China was Sheng Hsuen- 
huai, who opened the first teachers college 
when he set up the Nan-Yang Public School 
in Shanghai in 1897. Both government 
(public) and private missionary schools 
existed in China long before this and 
spanned the whole educational continuum. 
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The school at Nan-Yang, however, was the 
first that had as its primary mission the 
training of teachers for the developing 
public schools of the pre-Republic period. 
A complexity of factors, historical and 
social, seem to have come together in this 
era to help bring about the concept of 
teachers colleges. The Western nations, 
particularly the United States, Germany, 
France, and England, had quite recently 
begun developing a separate educational 
model and track for the preparation of 
teachers. Traditional liberal arts education 


that was found at such distinguished schools: 


as Columbia, Harvard, Oxford, Cambridge, 
the University of Paris, and the University of 
Berlin was being viewed by progressive 
educators and psychologists like John 
Dewey and William James as too esoteric 
for, and distant from, the needs of teachers. 
Japan, which in the 1870's had begun its 
emulation of Western ideas, customs, and 
institutions, was also developing a separate 
track for the training of pedagogues. 
Leadership in all of these societies, as well 
as in Manchu China, concluded that the 
unique learning needs of children were not 
being met by the traditional scholar-pedants, 
who were hired as teachers in the earliest 
public schools of these nations. The 
Chinese correctly concluded — and this 
philosophy was based on their own 
protracted educational history — that the top 
priority of education should be teacher 
education. The logic of this is all too 
obvious. A civilization’s vitality depends on 
the qualities processed by its statesmen, 
engineers, physicians, scientists, lawyers, 
writers, and other social and cultural leaders. 
Though all of these professions are generally 
more affluent and prestigious than the 


teacher, and, at the superficial level, seem to 
be more important (their works can be 
measured empirically; a teacher's influence 
cannot), it is the teacher and his skills, 
knowledge, and moral leadership that is the 
raison d'etre for these societal leaders. The 
earliest document that reflects the genesis of 
normal school education is titled 
"Memorandum to the Emperor on the 
Establishment of Nan Yang Public School" 
(1897). In this important historical item 
Sheng Hsuen-huai relates how that general 
scenario for teacher education was 
formulated: 


An examination is to be held to 
select 40 high potential persons, who 
are then to be placed in the teachers 
yuan [institute] and who will be trained 
with all relevant Chinese and Western 
learning by both Chinese and foreign 
teachers, in order that they may be 
acquainted with both theoretical and 
practical ideas and studies, and may be 
industrious in their academic pursuit 
and skilled in collecting evidence for 
their studies..... Another examination is 
to be held to select 120 bright teenagers 
from the ages 10 to 17 years old, who 
will be taught in the outer yuan hall 
[primary and middle school institute] by 
students of the teachers yuan [normal 
junior college]. In this way, students of 
the teachers yuan are learning and 
teaching at the same time, and one year 
later they [will] make great 
improvement in their practical 
performance as well as theoretical 
knowledge (Chen Report). 


From the above quote, one can perceive 
that the intention of the unique Nan Yang 


Public School and Normal College was to 
place, synergistically and symbiotically, 
students| who were teachers and teachers 
who were at the same time students. 
Secondly, the effort implied that this cohort 
of potential pedagogues would be isolated 
and insulated from the traditional mandarin 
educational system, which in the last years 
of the Ching period had all but become 
fragmented. Scholars of this era wished to 
expurgate from the classical examination 
system the new, pristine schemata that was 
seen as 'a more progressive means for the 
preparation of teachers. 

Chang, Po-hsi, writing in his "Outlines 
of Educational Affairs" (circa 1900), has 
noted: | 





Teachers are indispensable to 
schools. We can engage them from 
Japan and the Western nations for the 
Great Hall of Learning universities, the 

. Higher Learning Hall tertiary schools 
and jeven the common Learning Hall 
academic secondary schools, but what 
about all of the local Lower Learning 
Halls and Middle Learning Halls? Are 
we going to engage foreign instructors 
for all of them? The only step to be 
taken is to establish normal schools for 
teachers.... Primary schools are the keys 
to enlightenment of all nationals, 
therefore the normal teachers institution 
that ‘trains pedagogues should be strong 
andi sound and the base for primary 
schools in which an educator should 
commence his career (Chen Report). 

As early as 1902, when the nationwide 
normal school system was promulgated with 
the Imperial Regulations of Schools, it has 
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been an imperative of the Chinese 
government — Dynastic and Republic — to 
have teacher education centralized under the 
national administration. Complemental to 
this concept is the fact that all teacher. 
education, pre-service and in-service, is 
funded by the government through its 
general tax revenue. Concomitantly, the 
central government has always had control 
over admission procedures, curriculum, and 
teacher licensure. This philosophy is, of 
course, at variance with the school system of 
the United States; one must remember that 
few nations have a decentralized educational 
system, and no nation but the United States 
is as cavalier about its efforts to have 
standardized teacher education criteria and 
programs. Admission to the various Chinese 
normal schools from 1902 to today is 
dependent on successfully passing a 
competitive examination. 

The government of China, in these 
earliest years of formalized normal 
education, set a pattern that existed in 
mainland China until 1949 and remains 
intrinsic to the model found in contemporary 
Taiwan. The system allowed for each 
district (Chou), county (Hsien), and 
Province (Sheng) to have a normal 
institution. Provincial level schools were 
allowed to have up to 300 pre-service pupils, 
while the local schools could have only 150. 
Upon completion of their studies the 
graduates would receive a government 
license; they were also under obligation to 
teach in the primary school system of the 
province in which they lived. The length of 
time of service was normally six years. If an 
individual had supported himself through his 
education, and this group was a distinct 
minority of perhaps 10 percent, he was 
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required to teach for only three years. It was 
estimated that the cost differential of tuition 
and educational advantages equaled three 
years of paid government service. As Dr. 
Wei Fan Kuo suggests, the Chinese concept 
of a teacher training institution is frequently 
cited to be analogous to a military academy 
in the sense that education is considered a 
sort of "national spiritual defense" against 
the corruption of moral values rooted 
in...culture (Kuo Report). 

Variations of the system have at times 
. been implemented, particularly when the 
nation was faced with an extreme shortage 
of teachers. Most obvious of these periods 
in recent Chinese history were the years of 
the early Republic, the period of the Sino- 
Japanese War (1933-1945), and the first ten 
years after Taiwan retroceded to China and 
became the seat of the Republic of China. 
During these periods of duress, the normal 
schools would accept young people who 
were 17 years of age, had completed an 
academic program of study, and also had 
passed qualification examinations. An 
intensive year or more of study in 
pedagogical techniques would be given to 
these students, and upon completion they 
would be awarded a teaching certificate and 
could become part of the corps of primary 
school teachers. Most educators in Taiwan 
with whom this writer spoke felt that these 
individuals were inferior to their 
counterparts who had completed the full 
normal school curriculum. They pointed out 
that in regular teachers colleges an 
interrelationship is always worked for 
between the academic subjects and texts 
under study and the concepts of pedagogy 
and methodology. In the other model, 
whereby a person with superior academic 


credentials is then given a one-year normal 
school program for technique training, a 
polarized situation is created and this is 
harmful to the development of the fully self- 
integrated scholar/teacher. 

Further centralization and governmental 
authority was gained over the training of 
teachers when, in 1932, the "Law of Normal 
Schools" was announced by the Nationalist 
Government in Nanking. By this statute the 
Status of normal education and pre-service 
training were legally solidified. Normal 
schools were to enroll junior high school 
graduates who would receive, at government 


. expense, three years of academic and 


pedagogical training. A special department 
for the preparation of kindergarten teachers 
was also opened at the normal schools which 
would require two years of study after the 
ninth grade (Chen Report). This law 
determined that China, which had 
experimented with semi-autonomous 
teachers colleges based on the American 
system in the 1920's, would return to its long 
history of centralization and place this most 
important facet of a society's development 
under central authority. A system that 
included a total of 12 years of education — 
six of primary school, three in an academic 
middle school, and three in normal school 
— lasted until the late 1950's, when the 
government in Taipei made sweeping 
reforms to upgrade the system to meet the 
demands of Taiwan's rapidly developing 
economic and international situations. 

It was in 1960.that the Bureau of 
Education tried a major experiment to 
upgrade teacher education in Taiwan only to 
find that the new system proved faulty. 
According to the new paradigm a youngster 
would not be admitted to a normal school 


i 
for primary teachers until graduated from an 
academic;jhigh school. Upon graduation the 
student would be required to compete in the 
Joint College Entrance Examination and, if 
his scores were suitable, he would be 
admitted |into a three-year junior normal 
college. | This provided the pre-service 
student with two years of college course 
work and one additional year of practical 
guided classroom internship experience. 
Though the teachers who completed this 
program were, no doubt, highly educated 
compared to their predecessors, it was 
concluded two years later (1962) that the 
system was failing to establish the 
professional attitudes in these neophite 
pedagogues. A second reason this plan was 
found asthenic by the educational planners 
of Taiwan was that it discriminated against 
poor bright children who could not afford to 
go to the academic high school but who had 
an eagemess to improve their lives through 
the academic process. This second modus 
_ was, of course, antithetical to the views of 
Confucius and his apotheosis that education 
should not discriminate based on class status 
or economics. 

Between 1963 and 1967 the model of 
admitting only high school graduates to 
normal přimary colleges was changed in all 
of the nine normal colleges in Taiwan. A 
new system that was commenced in 1963 
admitted young boys and girls by 
competitive examination after completing 
the ninth grade. -Junior normal college 
education (as it was called) included five 
years of|study and terminated after the 
fourteenth year of schooling. Again, all 
expenses were paid and a small salary was 
given to|the pre-service students. AS a 
consequence, Taiwan from 1963 to 1987 had 
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the requirement of one of the longest periods 
for the formal training of primary school 
teachers. The former configuration was as 
follows: The student attended the nine-year 
compulsory education system, and, upon 
graduation, sat for the national normal 
college entrance examination that was made 
up and controlled by the faculty of these 
schools and also the faculty of the three 
normal baccalaureate institutions. Given 
each summer, this test was proctored by the 
nine junior normal colleges. One of these 
colleges had responsibility for the total 
administration of this exam, and this 


responsibility was rotated. Only five to 


seven percent of the students sitting for this 
examination passed it successfully. 

Students were generally from rural/farm 
backgrounds and of the Taiwanese dialect 
ancestry, though some were the children of 
minor urban civil servants, teachers, and 
skilled workers. Intellectually, motiva- 
tionally, and emotionally they were equal to, 
and often superior to, the young men and 
women who chose to go to the traditional 
academic or vocational high school; and 
they were the equals of those who, after 12th 
grade, passed the Joint College Entrance 
Examination. They came from stable, hard 
working families who were of lower or 
lower-middle income-lJevels but who held 
strongly to the work ethic; and they tended 
to be of families who had the desire, but not 
the money, to use education as a means of 
upward social and economic mobility. 

It might be noted that a disproportionate 
percentage of the educational leadership in 
Taiwan — professors, university and college 
administrators, and leaders in vital 
government positions vis-a-vis education — 
are products of the former junior normal 
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college. Needless to say, they furthered 
their studies, earned the baccalaureate, 
masters, and doctorate, and continued to 
devote themselves to the ideals of open, 
public education. This writer remembers 
being at a dinner with eight or ten of the 
leading educators of Taiwan when it was 
pointed out to me that "all of us in this room 
were from humble origins." In no way did 
the group seem dysphoric when this 
observation was made; rdther, it was a 
statement of pride suggesting that the system 
worked. . 

Taiwan and the Pescadores Islands, as 
mentioned earlier, were seized by the 


Japanese Empire in 1895 after Japan ` 


defeated China in the Sino-Japanese War, 
1894-95. While the Chinese mainland, 
under the fragmenting Ching Dynasty and 
also during the Republic era, was making 
efforts at bringing about needed educational 
reform and innovation to its normal school 
system, a parallel process was taking place 
in the Japanese-occupied island of Formosa. 
Though the Japanese intellectual Yosaburo 
Takekoshi, writing in Japanese Rule on 
Formosa (1907), suggests that Chinese 
education in Taiwan prior to 1895 was at its 
nadir and that Japanese occupation brough 
about a renaissance in educational vitality, 
this view is not widely held today by 
scholars of Oriental history. Professor 
Takekoshi went on to note with insights 
seldom seen in colonists: 


We must have a great deal of 
patience. You have not been here more 
than nine years yet, and nine years are 
but as a moment in the life of a State. 
How is it possible in such a short time 
to change the characteristics of the 


natives whose minds have been 
moulded by the history of this island for 
the last three hundred years, and also by 
all that happened in China during the 
past sixty or seventy centuries? It is 
fully a hundred years since England 
gained possession of India, but the 
people of that country are not yet fully 
assimilated. Here in Formosa at least 
the same amount of patience is required 
as has been exercised in India. 

Indeed I am impressed with the 
necessity of patience being shown by 
everyone who is engaged in the work of 
education on the island (p297). 


Formal teacher education was begun in 
Taiwan under the Japanese administration. 
At that time (in 1896) the Japanese 
Language Institute, one of the major schools 


: in Formosa, created, as part of its program, a 


Normal Department. Not until 1919 were 
independent normal schools established free 
of the Language Institutes. Taipei and 
Tainan Normal Teachers Schools were set 
up at that time; in 1923 Teachers Normal 
School was established. Consequently, by 
the mid-1920's, the people of Taiwan, under 
Japanese occupation, had the forerunners of 
anormal school system. . 

"In the first stage of its development,” 
indicates the Chinese scholar Huang, Peng- 
Huang, "the program offered at the 
institution was of two types (1) The general 
course admitted graduates of elementary 
schools for five years of professional 
training (four years for female students); (2) 
the practice teaching course provided one 
year of professional training with emphasis 
on student teaching for graduates of the 
general course, of the four-year girls high 


school, and for those who had finished four 
years of study in the five-year boys high 
school” (P.H. Huang, pp.10-11). In 1933, 
another year of education was included in 
the program for men and women; the normal 
schools were, hence, elevated to junior 
colleges. Again in 1943, efforts were made 
by the Japanese proctors of education in 
Taiwan to improve the teacher education 


programs. 


| 
In place of the five-year general 
course and the two-year practice 
teaching course, two types of new 
programs were developed. The first 
was called "the preparatory course" 
which provided for graduates of higher 
elementary school (first through eighth 
grades) two years of study with 
emphasis on general education. The 
second was called "the regular course" 
which provided three years of 
professional education for graduates of 
the preparatory course, of the four-year 
girls high school, and for those who had 
finished four years of study in the five- 
year boys' high school. With the 
establishment of this new system, 
professional education for the 
prospective female elementary teacher 
was raised to the same standard as that 
set for the prospective male elementary 
teacher (P.H. Huang, pp.11-12). 


| ; 

The defeat of Japan by China and the 
Wester allied forces in 1945 and the fall of 
the Japanese Empire brought the subsequent 


retrocession of Formosa to its motherland —. 


China. Education, as well as all other 
institutions of government, was irrefragably 
in a state of disarray. Perhaps the only 
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saving dimensions of this period were that 
Japan, upon departing, had left the 
rudiments of an educational system in place, 
and, secondly, the momentum of Chinese 
educational history. 

Japanese educators were quick to leave 
Formosa for their homeland, where their 
talents were desperately needed. 
Immediately, the National Government of 
China made provision for the continuation 
of the educative process in Taiwan, and 
special emphasis was placed on teacher 
education. The first major change, which 
was seen with a taurine eye by most people 
of the island, was to change the official 


‘language from Japanese to Mandarin ' 


Chinese. Immediately, new opportunities 
were made available to the indigenous 
population to enter the four teaċhers colleges 
that were (in 1946) situated on the island — 
Taipei Normal, Taichung Normal, Tainan 
Normal, and Changhua Normal. Classes for 
the preparation of teachers were also. 
established in other areas of the island, 
particularly Hualien, a littoral fishing village 
on the east coast of the island. Two new 
normal schools were set up in Hsin-chu and 
and Pingtung (Chen Report). 

In 1945, prior to the Japanese surrender, 
there were in Taiwan a total of 16,000 
school teachers, only half of whom were of 
Chinese-Taiwanese ancestry. Many of these 
were really only teacher aides or teachers-in- 
training and had not passed through one of 
the normal junior colleges. To remedy this _ 
shortage of teachers, extraordinary measures 
were taken. Basically, the junior teachers 
college was reduced to three years and could 
be entered after completion of ninth grade 
and the successful passing of an 
examination. This appears to have been a 
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necessary emergency move to have more 
teachers trained in pedagogy as 
expeditiously as possible. The government 
also initiated programs whereby ex- 
servicemen who were deemed well educated 
and of high moral standing could take two 
years of teacher training and be certified as 
elementary school teachers. Hualien 


Training Center for teachers became the - 


main location for the education of ex- 
servicemen; also the various‘normal schools, 
which in the early 1950's numbered eight, 
held evening classes and summer institutes 
for ex-servicemen who chose to pursue 
education. A majority of these individuals 


had come with the Nationalist forces and’ 


were from the mainland, which in 1949 had 
fallen to the Communists. They were 
generally fluent in Mandarin (as opposed to 
one of the provincial dialects), and it was 
felt that their status as mainlanders who had 
fought both the Japanese and the 
Communists would add to the syncretistic 
effect that the Chinese government on 
Taiwan so desperately wanted. In 1952, the 
normal colleges, which since 1946 had had 
three-year programs, were reorganized into 


five-year programs. A progressive system 
was set up in the 1950's that would assure 
quality of normal school education. Besides 
the change from the three-year to the five- 
year tertiary system for pre-service 
education, summer school became an 
important part of in-service experience. 
Special centers were developed for training 
administrators; and, in the 1960's and 1970's, 
the China Television Service, under a 
contract with the Ministry of Education, 
began programs that were to train teachers, 
It was referred to as Television Normal 
College and some 16,000 students enrolled. 
Under this model, which ended in 1977, half 
of the course work was to be taken by 
television, mailed-in homework and 
correspondence, and examination. The other 
half required the student to attend classes at 
centrally located sites around the island. 
This is perhaps the best use so far of 
television as a medium of education. 
Evaluations of those who were educated in 
this fashion show no appreciable difference 
from students who took the more traditional 
road. 





The benefits of writing to civilization 
are incalculable. Writing enables humans to 
record natural phenomena and commercial 
transactions and to transmit culture and 
knowledge across space and time. It is one 
of the most important ways people acquire 
the information that allows them to function 
as useful members in an industrial society. 
People should be able to reap these benefits 
of writing no matter what kind of writing 
system —‘alphabet, syllabary, or logography 
— they use. ~ 

In an alphabet, one letter represents in 
principle one phoneme (e.g., in English, k 
represents /k/); in a syllabary, one written 
sign or graph represents in principle one 
syllable ((e.g., in Japanese Kana, % 





represents /ka/); and in a logography, one . 


graph in principle represents one morpheme 
(e.g., the Chinese character [lf represents 
‘mountain’, which is given the sound shan in 
Mandarin, san or yama in Japanese, and san 
in Korean. 


Alphabet for Science and Technology 


Some| scholars claim that logical 
thinking and abstract science is possible 


Chinese Characters, Culture, and Cognition” 


Insup Taylor 


only for users of an alphabet but not for 
users of logographs. One such scholar, 
McLuhan (1962: 63) observed: "Without 
the phonetic alphabet [cultures] remain 
tribal, as do the Chinese and the Japanese." 
"By the meaningless sign linked to the 
meaningless sound we have built the shape 
and meaning of Western man" (p. 65). 
Another scholar, Havelock (1974), attributes 
the ascendency of Greek analytic thought to 
the introduction of vowels into the alphabet. 
(The original script invented by Semitic 
peoples consisted only of consonants and a 
few semi-vowels, but vowels were not 
critical in their languages; chapter 1.) "The 
Greeks did not just invent an alphabet; they 
invented literacy and the literate basis of 
modem thought" (p. 44). "It is no accident 
that the pre-alphabetic cultures of the world 
were also in a large sense the pre-scientific 
cultures, pre-philosophical and pre-literary" 
(p. 50). 

McLuhan's and Havelock's extravagent 
claims on the power of the alphabet are 
taken up and expanded by Logan (1986). 
"The alphabet... has contributed to the 
development of codified law, monotheism, 
abstract science, deductive logic, and 


* This article, i in a slightly modified version, forms Chapter 10 of Writing and d Literacy in East Asia (John 


Benjamins; Amsterdam, the Netherlands; in press). 
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individualism, each a unique contribution of 
Westem thought” (p.18). As a corollary, the 
use of logographic Chinese characters is said 
to have contributed to the non-development 
of abstract thought and science in East Asia, 
in particular in China. 

Logan then makes some sweeping 
generalizations, such as those shown in table 
I: 


Table 1 
Differences between East and West 


East West 

right-brain oriented left-brain oriented 
nonlinear linear 
decentralized centralized 

craft technology 
relativity absolutism 


These dichotomies are simplistic, 
inaccurate, and dangerous. Take, for 
example, the right-left brain and nonlinear- 
linear dichotomies for East-West. Whether 
one speaks Chinese or English, or whether 
one reads in logographic characters or in a 
phonetic script, one has to arrange sounds 
and written signs linearly in a sequence. See 
what happens if the three words in the 
Chinese sentence, Gao yao ren, are 
reordered as Ren yao gao: The first says 
"Dog bite man" and the second says "Man 
bite dog." Also in comprehending a 
sentence and eventually a text, the meanings 
recognized in individual characters must be 
related to each other in order to sort out who 
does what to whom, for example. And even 
in Chinese text this relating appears to be 
done in a phonetic coding in short-term 
memory (e.g., Tzeng, et al. 1977; Taylor and 
Taylor 1983). So language is mostly, 


though not exclusively, processed in the left 
hemisphere, which specializes in sequential, 
temporal, and phonetic processing. 


Chinese Characters and Science- . 
Technology l 


Anyone who claim that science is 
possible only with an alphabet but not with 
logographs should at least have an adequate 
knowledge of Chinese characters and 
Chinese civilization. How much does Logan 
know about characters? Here are some 
excerpts from his book; judge their accuracy 
for yourself. 


Chinese writing has evolved so 
little from its pictographic origin that 
contemporary Chinese are able to réad 
texts 3,500 years old.... All Chinese 
words are monosyllabic. There are no 
prefixes, no suffixes, only single- 
syllable words.... There are 2,365 
different Mandarin words, each with its 
own unique pictogram or character, 
that are all pronounced shih [p. 32-33]. 
The Chinese ideogram "retraces the 
meaning” of a word graphically [p. 59]. 
The Chinese writing system, basically 
unchanged from its original form, is 
still purely pictographic [1986: 30]. 


To blame the use of logographic 
Chinese characters for non-development of 
abstract science, one has to assume that 
reasoning and problem solving can be done 
only through writing, and that Chinese 
characters are not suited to abstract or 
analytic thinking. These assumptions are 


questionable. Science is conducted through 


observation, experimentation, mathematical 


models, and quantitative analysis of data. 
The firsti two processes depend marginally 
‘on language, spoken or written, and the third 
and fourth processes depend on 
mathematics, a universal language. 

During or after scientific observation, 
language becomes useful to record and 
communicate. Chinese characters are no 
better or worse than an alphabet for this 
purpose. | Some Chinese characters represent 
abstract concepts, such Confucian virtues as 
‘benevolence’, ‘loyalty’, and ‘filial piety’. 
Some characters are analyzable into 
semantic and phonetic components, and 
every character is analyzed into a correct 
sequence of strokes in writing. If new, 
Western, concepts — e.g., atom, gravity, 
laser, software — have to be adopted, 
Chinese] words in characters are coined, 
usually combining existing characters. 

Arguably the greatest authority on 
Chinese civilization is Joseph Needham, the 
author of the monumental multi-volume 
work Science and Civilization in China 
(1954-).: Needham documents numerous 
scientific and technological advances the 
Chinese'made long before the Westerners. 
The fivel best-known Chinese inventions are 
writing, paper, gunpowder, compass, and 
printing! There are many other, less well- 
known inventions and discoveries: iron and 
steel metallurgy, the drive belt, the chain 
drive, irrigation systems, metal-barrel 
cannons, rockets, porcelain, silk, stirrups, 
wheel barrow, deep drilling, pound-locks on 
canals, fore-and-aft sailing, the sternpost 
rudder, the paddle-wheel boat, quantitative 
cartography, immunization techniques 
(variolation), seismographs, and the 

|, ; ay 
systematic exploration of the chemical and 
pharmaceutical properties of a great variety 
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of substances, acupuncture, herbal medicine, 
forensic medicine, fingerprinting..... That's 
not all: the Chinese made astronomical 
observations of novae and supernovae, 
comets, eclipses, sun spots, and other 
heavenly phenomena. 

The Chinese produced these 
achievements while using logographic 
Chinese characters. Their achievements 
were notable for their practical rather than 
theoretical importance, and also for being 
made before the Middle Ages. Since then 
the Chinese have fallen behind the 
Westerners in science and technology. They 
had to borrow even the word for science, 
kexue, from the Japanese, who coined it ona 
Chinese model in the 1870's. In the West, 
the dark Middle Ages was followed by the 
Reformation and Renaissance, which 
spurred experimentation, inductive 
reasoning, and the mathematical approach to 
all natural phenomena. By contrast, Chinese 
social and economic life moved straight 
from feudalism to bureaucratism. 

The Chinese thought about science and 
technology differently from Westerners. 
The Chinese developed mathematics early in 
their history, but more as a tool of science 
than for its own sake. At any rate between 
the mid-13th and the 16th century, they did 
not produce mathematical innovations. This 
failure has been blamed on the use of the 
Chinese abacus and not on the use of 
Chinese characters. The abacus was 
remarkably efficient as a calculator but was 
limited to a dozen or so digits in a linear 
array and so was useless for advanced 
algebra (Sivin 1988). 

As Sivin (1990) points out, in Europe 
since classical times the various sciences 
were part of a single structure that included 
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all systematic rational knowledge. And the 
natural sciences were subsumed under the 
overarching structure of natural philosophy. 
By contrast, in China the sciences tended to 
develop independently of each other, rarely 
responding directly to contemporary 
philosophic innovations. The sciences 
reflected the concerns of the tiny literate 
elite and their cosmologies, while 
technology was a matter of craft traditions, 
passed down privately from father to son or 
from master to apprentice. It was on these 
mainly oral and manual traditions-rather 
than on cumulative science, recorded in 
writings, that the technological preeminence 
of China was built. Chinese scientists were 
aware of their increasing ability to predict, 
but lacked the conviction that eventually all 
phenomena would yield their ultimate 
secrets. Typically, they believed that natural 
processes wove a pattern of constant 
relations too subtle and too multivariant to 
be understood completely by empirical 
investigation or mathematical analysis. 
Scientific explanation merely expressed, for 
finite and practical human purposes, partial 
and indirect views of that fabric. 

Sivin blames also political, social, and 
economic factors for the loss of the early 
Chinese technological preeminence: 


Some of the reasons for the reversal 
in technological preeminence are 
internal to China: centuries of 
disastrous fiscal and other admin- 
istrative policies, the remorseless 
pressure of increasing population, and a 
large measure of social stability and 
cultural homogeneity that left traditional 
values and forms practically 
unchallenged as the creativity behind 


them was sapped by intellectual 
orthodoxies. Other reasons for the 
reversal arose in Europe, above all a 
universal quantitative and logical 
approach to empirical knowledge and 
practice that gradually redefined nature, 
reshaped society, and remade human 
consciousness. [1990: 166] 


Confucianism, Daoism, and Buddhism 


The Chinese way of living and doing - 
science was (perhaps still is to a lesser 
degree) influenced by their world view. 
Their world view in turn has been dominated 
by the doctrines of Yin-Yang and the Five 
Phases (wuxing), which originated in 
antiquity, perhaps during the early part of 
the Zhou dynasty 3000 years ago and was 
summarized in the third century BC classic 
Book of Documents, one of the Five 
Confucian Classics. 

The Yin-Yang doctrine has touched 
every aspect of Chinese civilization, whether 
it be cosmology, metaphysics, medicine, 
government, history, art, or even cooking. 
According to the doctrine, all things and 
events are products of two opposite yet 
complementary forces: Yin which is 
negative, passive, weak, and destructive; and 
Yang, which is positive, active, strong, and 
constructive. In the well-known picture of 
Yin-Yang, a circle is divided into two halves 
by a curved line (This picture can be found 
in the center of the S. Korean national flag.) 
The two forces complement each other, as a 
male does a female, or grows out of the 
other, as day does out of night and vice 
versa. The Yin and Yang components never 
become completely separated, but at each 
Stage, in any given fragment, only one is 


` Pluto. 


manifested. This splitting and re-splitting of 
two factors, with one dominent and one 
recessive, has parallels in modem scientific 
thinking) of the West, e.g., in genetics, 
according to Needham. 

The doctrine of the Five Phases (wood, 
fire, earth, metal, water) elaborates the Yin- 
Yang doctrine and at the same time adds the 
important concept of rotation, i.e., that 
things succeed one another as the Five 
Phases take their tums: wood produces fire, 


i 
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Five Phases 
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fire earth, earth metal, metal water, and 
water wood. The Five Phases were believed 
to lie behind every substance and every 
process. Things behaved in particular ways 
not necessarily because of the prior actions ` 
of other things, but primarily because their 
position in the ever-changing cyclical 
universe organized by the fivefold 
correlations, Table.2 gives a few of the 
myriad phenomena that are thought to 
correlate with the Five Phases. 


Table 2. Phenomena Correlated with Five Phases 


wood fire earth metal water 
Five Cardinal Points east south center west north 
Five Planets Jupiter Mars Satum “Venus Mercury 
Five Senses eye tongue mouth nose ear 
Five Colors azure red yellow white black 


i 


The fivefold classificatory scheme was 
so entrenched that it was not revised even 
when the sixth planet, Uranus, was 
subsequently discovered. Today, of course, 
we know about nine planets orbiting around 
the Sun} including Earth, Neptune, and 
Classification is not explanation. 
Consider colors. Why are these five chosen, 
and why are they arranged in that order? In 
modern physiology there are three unique 
hues or colors of vision: red, green, and 
blue, which combine to produce other 
colors. White light, seen as white, is the 
mixture of all of thé wave lengths in the 
spectrum) 

The doctrines of Ying-Yang and the 
Five Phases, which have been absorbed by 
Confucians and Daoists, became the 
repository of pseudo-explanations of natural 





phenomena and human affairs; they became 
no more than a "giant filing system," to 
borrow Needham's word, that led to all 
concepts being stylized so that they fitted 
into the system. They even provide a 
philosophical underpinning — superfluous 
and useless though it may be — of the 
Korean phonetic script called Han'gtl 
(Taylor, in preparation). The doctrine of the 
Five Phases is observed in selecting 
characters for given names in China and 
Korea. 

‘Confucianism was mainly concerned 
with the cultivation of moral virtues in 
individuals and with the maintenance of a 
stable society by stressing harmonious, if 
hierarchical, human relations. People attain 
this ideal state by studying the Confucian 
classics and observing Confucian rites. 
Confucianism favors past over present, 
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orthodoxy and conformity over original and 
heterodox thinking, the study of human 
relations and classic texts over the probing 
of nature. These Confucian attitudes do not 
foster science. 

Confucianism had an inhibiting 
influence on development of science in 
another, indirect yet potent, way through a 
civil-service examination system that tested 
almost exclusively knowledge of the 
Confucian classics. Think about it: For 
nearly 2000 years the best minds in China 
were devoting their brains, time, and energy 
to learn and memorize the ancient and 
archaic Confucian classics. Had all these 
talents devoted their energies to the pursuit 
of science! 

Another influential Chinese philosophy, 
Daoism, originated in antiquity. What is 
Dao? It means literally a way or path, and 
philosophically the truth or reality. As a 
way of life, Dao preaches simplicity, 
spontaneity, tranquility, weakness, and 
above all, non-action (wuwei). Non-action 
means taking no action that is contrary to 
Nature. 


The Tao [Dao] of Heaven operates 
mysteriously and secretly; it has no 
fixed shape; it follows no definite rules; 
it is so great that you can never come to 
the end of it; it is so deep that you can 
never fathom it. [Huainanzi, a Daoist 
text of 139 B.C.; Ronan/Needham 1978: 
298] 


The Daoist philosophy is embodied in a 
small classic called the Laozi (Lao Tzu ) or 
Daodejing (Classic of the Way and its 
Virtue), which is believed to have been 
written by Laozi in the 6th century B.C. 


According to Chan (1963: 136), no one can 
hope to understand Chinese philosophy, 
religion, government, art, medicine — or 
even cooking — without appreciating the 
profound philosophy taught in this little 
book. 


To quote from the Classic of the Way 
and its Virtue (Chan 1963: 162): 


There is no calamity greater than lavish 


desires. 

There is no greater guilt than 
discontentment. 

And there is no greater disaster than 
greed. 


He who is contented with contentment is 
always contented. 


The pursuit of Tao is to decrease day 
after day. 

It is to decrease and further decrease 
until one reaches the point of taking 
no action. 

No action is undertaken, and yet nothing 
is left undone. 


These Daoists' teachings contain gems 
of wisdom. But they seem to advocate 
people to be in tune with nature but not to 
actively probe it. They teach, "Do not seek 
to probe the workings of nature, and all 
things will then flourish of themselves.” 
They do not advocate people to use the 
powers of reason and logic. 

While Daoism as philosophy was 
developing, another movement, led by 
practitioners of the occult, searched for 
immortality on earth through divination and 
magic. This movement, in its search for 
elixirs, fostered alchemy, and then 


} 
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pharmacology and chemistry. The 
alchemists contributed to the technology of 
porcelain, dyes, alloys, and eventually to 
other Chinese inventions like the compass 
and gunpowder. Many of Daoists' 
achievements are described by Needham as 
"proto-science" rather than ‘"pseudo- 
science.’ 

The! Chinese were influenced also by 
Buddhism, which came to China from India 
during the Han dynasty (206 BC — AD 22). 
One of its sects, Chan (or Japanese Zen) 
developed in China around the 6th and 7th 
centuries AD as an indigenous sect under the 
influence of Daoism. (The term Chan is the 
Chinese' transcription of Sanskrit dhyana, a 
type of meditation.) Chan Buddhism 
considers meditation, and not the study of 
texts or chanting, as the best means of 
attaining a spontaneous intuition of one's 
own Buddha nature.. Meditation is intense 
and prolonged, and enlightenment may 
come either gradually or suddenly. Chan 
Buddhism views the visible world and 
existence as an illusion. It has had a salutary 
effect on painting and poetry but has not 
fostered science. 

In early history, such Chinese world 
views may have been neutral to the 
development of science and technology, but 
when they were held for too long and too 
deeply, almost to the exclusion of new ideas 
from outside, they may have come to inhibit 
it. The correlative thought based on the Five 
Phases gained unusual currency and 
dominated thinking for an unusually long 
time in. China because of the centripetally 
organized Chinese state and society, 
according to Fairbank (1992: 65). 

To conclude, it is Chinese world views 
and not Chinese characters that influenced 
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how the Chinese did, or did not do, science 
in the past. 
Cultural Differences in Cognition 


East Asians and Westerners may 
perform certain mental tasks somewhat 
differently, probably because of the 
differences in educational tradition, and not 
necessarily because of the differences in 
scripts per se. In Chinese education in 
bygone days, learning the cultural heritage, 
such as the Confucian classics and classic 
literature, was valued more than original 
thinking. This tradition was entrenched in 
the civil-service examination that tested 
mainly memorized knowledge of the 
classics. As a residue of this tradition, even 
in modern times, teaching in schools in East 
Asia tends to emphasize drill in basic skills 
and memorization of information rather than 
original thinking. Perhaps as a consequence 
of such teaching, students in Taiwan, from 
grade 2 to college age, scored lower than 
American students of similar age on the 
Torrance test of creative thinking: idea 
fluency, originality, and flexibility (Liu and 
Hsu 1974; Paschal et al. 1980). On creative 
thinking, Taiwanese college students scored 
lower not only than American students but 
also than Taiwanese senior high school 
students. On the other hand, Taiwanese 
students scored higher than American 
students on verbal memory (Huang and Liu 
1978). 

Mathematics requires problem-solving 
skills, and is the foundation on which almost 
every branch of science is built. The 
language of mathematics is more or less 
universal. Who does well in mathematics 
and why? Over the past 10 years, in three 
repeated cross-cultural comparisons of the 
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mathematical abilities of schoolchildren - 


from Taiwan, Japan, and the United States, 
the children from Taiwan and Japan far 
outperformed those from the United States 
(Stevenson et al. 1993). At the 1991 
international competitions of mathematics 
and science, again it was the students from 
S. Korea and Taiwan who scored the highest 
among the testees from competing nations 
that included the United States and Canada. 
In mathematics, Asian children even in the 
United States score higher than other ethnic 
groups (Flaugher 1971). 

The high math and science skills of East 
Asian students everywhere may be 
attributable to factors such as hard work, 
strong motivation, and _ parents' 
encouragement; they may be attributable 
also to effective teaching and respect for 
learning in Taiwan, Japan, and S. Korea, 


Effects of Scripts and Literacy on 
Cognition 


Scripts and literacy may influence 
reading and cognition, but this influence is 
probably restricted to lower-level, specific 
tasks, l 

The logographic Chinese characters 
differ from phonetic scripts in several 
characteristics: the linguistic units they 
represent; how they represent meanings and 
sounds; in the number of written symbols or 
graphs; and in the complexity of the shapes 
of these graphs. Such differences are bound 
to affect how graphs of different writing 
systems and scripts are learned and used. 
They affect word recognition — reading 
aloud is faster in a phonetic than logographic 
system, but meaning extraction is faster in a 
logographic than phonetic system 


("Logographs vs. Phonetic Signs: Research" 
in chap. 3 of Taylor, in preparation). Such 
differences are revealed in laboratory 
experiments, but are too minute for readers 
to be aware of. In teaching word recognition 
using an alphabet, phonics can be, though 
need not be, used, whereas Chinese 
characters, and their semantic or phonetic 
components, are commonly taught by whole 
shape. Taught by a phonics method, 
children can sound out, and thereby 
recognize, new words on their own; taught 
by a whole-word/shape method children are 
not equipped to recognize new words. 

The users of Chinese characters and the 
Japanese syllabary are aware of, and deal 
with, the syllable unit but do not attend to 
phonemes as units, whereas the users of an 
alphabet eventually become aware of 
phonemes. In the Indian continent the Hindi 
script and the Urdu script represent more or 
less the same spoken language. Both scripts 
are written horizontally, but the Hindi script 
is written left to right, whereas Urdu script is 
written right to left. Hindi script users and 
Urdu script users carried over their 
respective writing directions to drawing 
familiar objects (Vaid 1994). 

Beyond word recognition, in reading 
text, differences among different types of 
writing systems and scripts disappear. Text 
readers, in whatever script they may read, 
relate recognized words to each other in 
comprehending a sentence in order to sort 
out who does what to whom, and relate 
sentences to each other in order to sort out 
which is central and which supporting. 
During the comprehension processes, the 
readers tend to hold words phonetically in 
short-term memory. 

Some scholars — e.g., Goody and Watt 


1968; Havelock 1974 — claim that a 
particular type of script, i.e., an alphabet, 
promotes abstract concepts, analytic: 
reasoning, new ways of categorizing, a 
logical approach to language, and so on. As 
Scribner and Cole (1981: 7) rightly pointed 
out: “It is striking that the scholars who 
offer these claims for specific changes in 
psychological processes present no direct 
evidence that individuals in literate societies 
do, in fact, process information about the 
world differently from those in socicties 
without literacy." 
Scribner and Cole themselves carried 
out an extensive study — through a variety 
of cognitive and linguistic tests — on the 
effect of different types of literacy on mental 
functioning among the Vai of Liberia, 
Africa. |They studied four types of literates 
among Vai speakers: children who receive 
formal schooling using English; children and 
adults who learn a Vai syllabary (which has 
over 200 simple graphs), which they use not 
for text reading but for writing letters among 
themselves; children who learn to read aloud 
and memorize, without necessarily 
understanding, the Qur'an (Koran; the 
scripture of Islam); and children who learn 


the Arabic language and alphabet. Literacy . 


activities in three of the four types of 
literacy) — Vai, Qur'an, Arabic — are 
restricted in that they are associated with 
neither formal schooling nor text reading. 
Only English is associated with years of 
. formal |schooling; it is also the official 
language, the language of commerce and 
government. In this language, reading 
materials such as newspapers, magazines, 
and books are available. 
Here are some major findings. Formal 
schooling with instruction in English 
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increased the Vai people's ‘ability to provide 
a verbal explanation of the principles 
involved in performing various tasks. 
Schooled individuals, more than non- 
schooled ones, gave task-oriented and 
informative justifications; they more often 
made use of class and attribute names. For 
example, given a set of similar problems, the 
schooled individuals tended first to classify 
problems and then to find a general solution 
for each class, whereas non-schooled 
individuals tended to seek a solution to each 
problem separately. Speaking English never 
substituted for schooling variables, and on 
verbalization measures, school, not English 
reading scores, was the best predictor. 

The effect of non-schooled literacy was 
found on those tasks that Scribner and Cole 
adapted to mirror specific literacy practices. 
For example, Vai-script literates consistently 
outperformed other types of literates when 
talking about good or bad sentences. It 
turned out that letter writing and instruction 
in the Vai script puts much emphasis on 
"correct Vai." Qur'an literacy had an effect 
on memory, in particular on incremental 
recall. On no tasks did all non-literates 
perform at lower levels than all literates. In 
short, it is schooling, and not a particular 
type of script or literacy, that contributed to 
the development of logical thinking. 


Chinese Characters and Science: 
Conclusions i 


If science and technology in East Asia, 
especially in China, have gone through their 
ups and downs, do not blame logographic 
Chinese characters, which have been in use 
for over 4000 years. Blame instead the 
Chinese social organizations, and especially- 
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the .Chinese world views embodied in 
Confucianism, Daoism, and Buddhism, 
which tended to inhibit original thinking and 
the probing of nature. Blame also the civil 
service examination system that diverted, for 
nearly 2000 years, the best talents from 
pursuing science to studying the Confucian 
classics. Today these constraints are largely, 


given funds to pursue research in basic and 
applied science. Perhaps because of all 
these efforts, at international competitions in 
science and mathematics, students from East 
Asia outperform those from the West. The 
East Asians are making these advances 
while using Chinese characters. 

Needham pleads with the West for better 


though not compeltely, gone. 

The peoples of East Asia are now 
striving to catch up with the West in science 
and technology. They see science and 
. technology as the main route to economic 
advancement, for an individual as well as for 
a nation. They value education in science 
and engineering more than in social sciences 
and humanities, and do so more than do the 
Westerners. The Japanese, Taiwanese, 
Singaporeans, and S. Koreans have built 
science laboratories where scientists are 


appreciation of the Chinese achievements. 


There is a commonly received idea 
that the ideographic language was a 
powerful inhibiting factor to the 
development of modern science in 
China.... This is grossly over-rated... 
The Chinese language at present day is 
found to be no impediment by the 
scientists of the contemporary culture. 
[1963: 137] 
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Taoism, as either religion or philosophy, 
did not make an impression on the Western 
world until long after a Latin translation of 
Confucius had appeared in France in 1687. 
The T'ai| Shang Kau-Ying P'ien had no 
Western translation until 1816 and the Tao- 
Teh-Ching not until 1838, both translations 
being in French. 

Confucius also’ preceded Laotse on the 
American continent. . A prominent 
bibliophile of colonial Philadelphia 
purchased in 1733 a copy of the 1687 Latin 
edition of his writings, and .Benjamin 
‘ Franklin in 1738 published in his newspaper 
The Pennsylvania Gazette lengthy extracts 
from an English translation under the title 
"The Morals of Confucius." Not until 1876, 
nearly a century and a half later did similar 
extracts from Laotse appear anywhere in the 
United States. The first complete American 
translation of the Tao was not published for 
another 22 years, in 1898. 

The first mentions of Taoism in America 
may be found in reference works edited by a 
maiden lady of New England, Hannah 
Adams. In an Alphabetical Compendium of 
the Various Religions, 1784, she divided 
“the religion of China" into three sects, the 
first of which comprised "the followers of 


Laokium} who lived five hundred years _ 


before Christ, [and] taught that God was 
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corporeal." Adams reported in addition, 
"They pay divine homage to the philosopher 
Laokium, and give the same worship, not 


‘only to many Emperors who have been ` 


ranked with the Gods, but also to certain 


Spirits under the name of Xamte, who | 


presides over every element. They call this 
sect that of the Magicians, because the 
learned of it addict themselves to Magic, and 
are believed to have the secret of making 
men immortal." Adams described the two 
other sects as "the worshippers of Foe,” 
whom she did not identify as Buddha, and. 
another "which acknowledges the 
philosopher Confucius for its master." In 
the second edition of her encyclopedia in 
1971, to which she gave the title A View of 
Religions, Adams added that the followers 
of Laokium pretend to have discovered an 
elixir to confer immortality and that their 
morality consists in calming the passions, 
living free from care, forgetting the past, and 
looking at the future without apprehension. 
In later nineteenth-century references to 
Taoism, the emphasis on materialism shifted 
to spiritual qualities and the notions of 
corporeal immortality were largely passed 
over. In the twentieth century, literary 
scholars and translators concentrated on 
philosophical and linguistic issues, and none 
but anthropologists and intellectual 
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historians treated Taoist efforts to attain 
indefinite longevity. 

Adams acquired her elementary 
knowledge of Taoism from British sources 
such as Alexander Ross's View of all 
Religions in the World of 1691. Even in 
‘England throughout the entire eighteenth 
century, however, little more was known 
about Laotse or the writings ascribed to him 
than she presented. The first English 
description of Taoism that was both accurate 
and relatively extensive came from the pen 
of the pioneer Protestant missionary to 
China, Robert Morrison, in a brief collection 
of religious documents under the title Horae 
Sinicae, 1812. Morrison devoted ten pages 
to a translated summary under the title 
"Account of the Sect Tao-szu. From ‘The 
Rise and Progress of the Three Sects.'" Ina 


footnote Morrison affirmed that the- 


description of Tao therein "approaches as 
near to right conceptions of the Supreme 
Being, as any similar production known to 
the Chinese, with whom he has. had 
intercourse.” [64] This patronizing approval 
of similarities to Christianity also 
characterized the general reaction of the first 
. group of Americans to be exposed to the 
Tao-teh-ching, those who made their 
acquaintance with it between 1876 and 
1910. The first complete text in English did 
not appear until 1868, that of James 
Chalmers, and the first one in America, not 
until 1898. 

While nineteenth-century America 
remained largely oblivious to Taoism, it 
evinced a great interest.in all aspects of 
Indian poetry and philosophy. England 
certainly influenced this trend, but American 
authors such as Emerson and Thoreau, 
nevertheless, independently drifted toward 


Indian though and culture. Paradoxically, 
many scholars indicate that the 
transcendental concepts of both men have 
more in common with Taoism than with 
Indian philosophy even though these 
scholars also point out that neither Emerson 
nor Thoreau had any direct contact 
whatsoever with Taoist beliefs. 

The disparity in the diffusion throughout 
the United States of Indian versus Chinese 
culture at the mid-point of the nineteenth 
century may be illustrated by a volume of 
verse edited by William Rounseville Alger 
in 1865 under the title The Poetry of the East 
(Boston: Whittemore, Niles, and Hall) and 
reissued in an expanded fifth edition in 1883 
under the title An Introduction to Oriental 
Poetry (Boston: Roberts Brothers). Like 
European writers of the Enlightenment, 
Alger places Chinese, Indian and Persian 
literatures under the umbrella of the Orient, 
but unlike his eighteenth-century 
predecessors, he was limited in his 
knowledge almost exclusively to the Near 
East and India. In a prose essay of 90 pages 
entitled "An Introduction to Oriental 
Poetry," he devotes only two paragraphs to 
Chinese verse. The first work he mentions 
is the Shi-King, which he describes as "one 
of the five sacred books which stand at the 
head of the Chinese literature," consisting 
partly of "satires, or panegyrics upon 
persons high in station; partly hymns recited 
at the offerings to the dead." Next Alger 
introduces the Ts‘u-tse, which he says 
“contains moral declamations in poetic 
language, but no proper poetical 
compositions." Finally, he mentions without 
a title, "a single, great collection, published 
by imperial command in 1707,” containing 


-"the poems of more than a thousand poets 


and poetasters of this period." [1883: 24-25] 
In contrast to this meagre portrayal of 
Chinese) letters, Alger cites over fifty 
volumes|in European languages dealing with 
Indian or Persian works, including one by an 
American author, Bayard Taylor's Poems of 
the Orient. In the anthology section of his 
own work, Alger includes only two poems 
relevant to China, the first of which is called 
"The Three Chinese Sects" 
presumably from his own pen: 





The Buddhist priests declare their 
Fo in the abyss to be. Say Lao's 
followers, "Paradise lies in the Eastern 
Sea.". But great Confucius’ pupils look 
on real things around; before their eyes 
the airs of spring, fresh-blowing, brush 
the ground. [1883: 266] 


This certainly represents no advance over 
Hannah: Adams as-a contribution to 
American appreciation of Taoism: 

Alger's other poem related to China has 
the title "The Parting Lovers,” a well-chosen 
selection since it is a translation from the 
Shih Ching, but Alger identifies it merely as 
"From the Chinese." The English version, 
whether his own or not, has an unmistakable 
charm. 

She says, The cock crows, hark! 
He says, No, still't is dark. 


She says, The dawn grows bright. 
He says, O no, my Light! 


She says, Stand up, and say, 
' Gets not the heaven gray? 


He says, The moming star 
Climbs the horizon's bar. 





and is’ 
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She says, Then quick depart: 
Alas! you must now start. 


But give the cock a blow, 
Who did begin our woe! 


Apart from its commercial success, 
indicated by five editions, Alger's collection 
engendered several favorable testimonials 
that were printed in the preface to the 1883 
edition. Whittier called it "full of wisdom 
and... beauty"; Emerson remarked, "Now 
that these lustrous jewels are scattered on the 
pavement, we shall see if people will stoop 
to pick them up"; and Rufus Choate, senator 
from Massachusetts, affirmed that he had 
"perused the work with an enjoyment that 
was vivid and an edification that was 
profound.” Making no distinction between 
Near East and Far East, he added that "the 
Orientals are wonderfully competent to 
poetry, [and] abundantly competent to 
philosophy.” 

John L. Nevius, who had been a 
missionary in China for ten years, included a 
chapter of 15 pages on Taoism in his China 
and the Chinese published in 1869. He does 
not seem to have read the Tao-teh-ching, 
however, but merely affirms that it occupies 
a prominent place in Chinese literature. 
[114] The writings of Chuang-tse, he says, 
"are more sententious and attractive than 
those of his master, and more read by 
scholars." Instead of dealing with the 
writings of either man, Nevius summarizes 
the philosophy of their later disciples, 
indicating that the Taoist system is 
materialistic and that it includes a: theory of 
the universe incorporating atcnemy and 
astrology. 
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Matter is regarded as eternal. The 
grosser forms of different substances 
tend downward, and constitute the solid 
material of the earth; the more refined 
essences tend upward, and wander 
through space, possessed of 
individuality and life, and constituting, 
when they assume visible forms, the 
stars which look down from their 
spheres upon the lower world. While 
the earth is composed of the grosser and 
the heavens of the refined forms of 
matter, so also the body and soul of man 
are similarly constituted. [115] 


: According to Nevius, Laotse himself, 
although represented as having a miraculous 


birth, "is not a favorite object of worship, . 


and generally occupies some small and 
unimportant, though elevated, situation in 
Tauist [sic] temples." [117] Instead of. 
further elaborating Taoist philosophy, 
Nevius surveys various deities and objects 
of worship. He says that Chinese rulers 
prefer Taoism to Buddhism because of its 
native origin, but that its temples, number of 
worshippers, and amount of money 
contributed to it are insignificant in 
comparison with the Buddhist counterparts. 
[120] Nevius mentions among Taoist books 
to promote virtue the Yuh lih chau chwen, 
which lists the punishments for various 
crimes, but at the same time explains that 
"the reason way Taoist temples are 
comparatively so few, and so much 
neglected, is because this religion does not 
treat of sin, and escape from its 
consequences, and has for its object a 
‘prolongation of life rather than preparation 
for the life to come." [129] 


The next American to treat Taoism, S. 
Wells Williams, a professional printer who 
had worked for over a dozen years in China, 
gave an almost contrary portrayal of its 
teachings, which he characterized as 
rationalism in his The Middle Kingdom of 
1876. Comparing Laotse to the Greek Zeno, 
he affirmed that "both recommend 
retirement and contemplation as the most 
effectual means of purifying the spiritual 
part of our nature, annihilating the material 
passions, and finally returning to the bosom 
of the supreme Reason." [243] Williams 
seems to have based his interpretations on 
first-hand reading of the Tao-teh-ching, 
which he knew in the French translation of 
Guillaume Pauthier in 1838. [245] Of 
special interest to American scholarship is 
his comment that Pauthier "properly 
compares Lautsz' with his countryman 
Rousseau in his complaints upon the evil of 
the times." [244] This is a precursor of a 
famous parallel between Laotse and 
Rousseau proclaimed by Irving Babbitt, later 
in the present century. Williams makes a 
comparison of his own, one with the New 
England transcendentalists and their 
publication The Dial. In his words, "the 
disciples of Lautsz [sic] discourse upon 
Reason in a way that would befit the pages 
of the Dial, and the teachings of the ancient 
and modern transcendentalists are alike 
destitute of common sense and unproductive 
of good to their. fellow men." [246] For 
Williams, Taoist rationalism did not 
represent the combination of pure logic and 
common sense which Enlightenment 
thinkers such as Voltaire had exalted, but an 
intangible entity superior to heaven and 
space. He, therefore, labeled Confucius as a 
sage and Laotse as a cynic. [245] 


l 
Taoism was accorded a much more 
sympathetic treatment in 1877 in the second 
edition ‘of Samuel Johnson's Oriental 
Religions and Their Relation to Universal 
Religion. (Boston: James R. Osgood). 
Contrary to Williams and the historical 
mainstream, this author placed Confucius 
and his| followers under the banner of 
Rationalists while describing the teaching of 
Laotse as a protest against the extremes of 
practicability and an attempt to combine the 
ideal and the actual, the infinite and the 
finite. [860] Johnson, therefore, praised the 
Tao-teh-ching lyrically and profusely: 





Nothing like this book exists in 
Chinese literature; nothing, so far as yet 
known, so lofty, so vital, so restful at 
the roots of strength; in structure as 
wonderful as in spirit; the fixed syllabic 
characters formed for visible and 
definite meaning, here compacted into 
terse, aphorisms of a mystical and 
universal wisdom, so subtly translated 
out of their ordinary spheres to meet a 
demand for spiritual expression that it is 
confessedly almost impossible to render 
them with certainty into another tongue. 
[862] : 

After this enthusiastic introduction, Johnson 
transcribed from European translations 
about half of the Tao-teh-ching, but he did 
not arrange the chapters in the conventional 
order, but in a composite rendering 
according to his own notions of their 
relationship. 

The next opportunity of the American 
reading public to encounter Taoism came in 
an essay of seventeen double-columned 
pages by William Davies in the February 
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1894 Atlantic Monthly under the simple title 
"Tao." All of its information derives from 
two British translations, that of Chuangtse 
by Herbert A. Giles in 1889 and that of 
Laotse by James Legge in 1891. Davies’ 
article, has no great significance in itself, but 
is memorable because the periodical in 
which it appeared, the Atlantic, was both 
widelyread and prestigious. Davies’ article 
literally introduced Taoism to mainstream 
America. His declared object was "to see 
how far the moral and intellectual bases" 
laid down by Laotse and Chuangtse "may be 
made useful or subservient to the higher or 
Spiritual education of the age in which we 
live." Granting that it is not possible for a 
creature of time to discover the secrets of 
eternity, he argues that the mind may be 
projected beyond the region of the senses 
and obtain glimpses of the "golden chain" by 
which "the world is bound about the feet of 
God." Davies suggests that Taoism 
conforms to a blend of Emersonian 
transcendentalism and _ latitudinarian 
Christianity. His interpretation of Taoism, 
he maintains, rests upon the’ original 
exposition of its tenets as a philosophical 
system, not upon its modern form of 
worship, which he disparages as "a 
travestied metamorphosis of degraded 
empiricism unworthy of the name of either 
philosophy or religion." Davies 
characterizes philosophical Taoism as a 
testimony to the unity of "that transcendental 
teaching which has been a formative agent 
in the development of the race from the 
remotest age, a teaching notable for its 
fundamental element of raising the human 
soul to the divine standard." He then affirms 
that signs of a divine origin are found within 
all human beings and are capable of being 
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developed to an unlimited degree toward the 
Infinite Eternal despite the efforts of 
materialistic science to destroy aspirations of 
this kind. This commentary blends the 
notions of spiritual evolution and the 
absolute, a combination presumably devised 
by Davies to combat the materialism of 
science. 

He consequently describes Taoism as 
religio-philosophy, alien to the "concrete 
philosophies’ of the present time, but 
oriented toward "the purely abstract and 
unconditioned." He cautions, however, that 
understanding this system depends to a great 
extent on reading between the lines of its 
expositors, and not taking their figurative 
Statements as entirely literal. Davies 
emphasizes the qualities of inspiration and 
imagination, which he discerns in "the 
Chinese sage of ancient days," the 
penetration of the inscrutable, the feeling of 
the impalpable, and the cognition of the 
unknowable. He admits, therefore, that 
Taoism "recognizes no restrictive formula, 
proceeds upon no logical thesis" in its 
"attempt to reach the normal or elemental 
constitution of the primary mind in its 
unpostulated fullness and unconditioned 
freedom." Davies adds that this mental 
condition "presupposes the transcendental 
State, an abiding in absolute being, and not 
in the circumstantial one of concrete action.” 
He relies as much on quotations from 
Wordsworth and the Bible as from the Tao- 
teh-ching to elucidate the “primitive 


instincts lying at the bottom of the soul." He, 


indicates that the supreme power from 
which individual aspirations derive does not 
represent a personality, but is "energy 
without effort," "Nature in repose, 
containing all forms of activity." Davies 


uses the imperative voice in his best effort to 
convey in his own words the essence o 
Taoist belief. 


Live in the fact, not in reasoning 
and talking about it. Do not seek to 
prove a sphere is round or a cube 
square; for this only leads to disputation 
and contradiction. Accept that which is 
unquestioningly. Be content with the 
central reality, and do not potter over 

- accidents and accessories. A right- 
angled triangle is not the more regular 
in its proportion for being demonstrated 
and proved so. The functions of the 
corporeal frame would be impeded if 
we were conscious of their operation. 
They should not be questioned, but 
accepted. This, after all, is true 
knowledge; and surely it is a great 
teaching if it be properly and reasonably 
received. 


Without question Taoism is highly anti- 
intellectual, but few, if any, of its adherents 
follow Davies in suggesting that a person 
loses control of his bodily functions when he 
becomes aware of their manner of operation. 

‘Despite his openness toward spirituality 
and transcendance, Davies is critical of 
institutional religion. As an instance of the 
tendency of "modern ecclesiasticism" to 
complicate simple wisdom, he cites the 
failure of most Christians to follow the 
precept “Love God and your neighbor." . He 
observes that the notion of love to everyone 
has been “utterly overlooked, disregarded, 
and forgotten” in every form of Christianity. 
He indicates, moreover, that Taoism was the 
first system to utter "that notable Gospel 
tenet, Recompense injury with kindness.” 


To bolster these interpretations, Davies 

quotes merely five of the chapters or 

aphorisms of the Tao-teh-ching (Nos. 1, 7, 

50, 51, 66). 

He also devotes a good deal of attention 

to Chuangtse, summarizing from the first of 

the Inner, Chapters, the parables of the great 

fish (the Khwan), and the calabash fruit. He 

uses these fables to disparage the 

materialists who, he charges, would be 

unable to comprehend the spiritual meanings 

of these symbols. His purpose is not to 

advocate a Berkeleyan system of 

philosophical idealism, but to illustrate the 

principle, that “Taoism does not encourage 

verbose reasonings and disputations." He 

cites the aphorism of Chuangtse in regard to 
his master, "He sympathizes, but does not 

instruct," to introduce his own reflections on 

the difference between head and heart as 

motivations of human conduct and on the 

notions of innate benevolence and of 

primitivism. He strongly approves the 

Taoist concept of "the ideal state, where men 

lived in'simplicity and according to the 

unsophisticated dictates of nature — rules of 

conduct and formal prescription being 

useless iwhere the love of goodness 
universally prevailed." Davies rejects 

Confuciuan notions of righteousness or 

proper conduct based on law or prescription 

in favor of that motivated by feeling. "Why, 

inquires the Taoist, should virtues take the 

place of Virtue? The rules and prescriptions 

. Of a factitious benevolence and 
righteousness are only to be regarded as 
distractions impeding and obstructing the 
natural outflow of a generous soul." Rightly 
or wrongly, Davies describes Taoism in the 
garb of eighteenth-century English 
sentimentalism. He does not refer to 
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Shaftesbury and Rousseau while doing so, 
however, even while quoting the admonition 
of Chuang-tse "not to interfere with the 
natural goodness of the heart of man.” I 
have already alluded to a parallel that the 
eminent literary critic Irving Babbitt at about 
the same period made between Laotse and 
Rousseau. He denounced Taoism precisely 
because of the doctrines prized by Davies of 
primitivism and the inherent goodness of 
man. 

Davies also emphasizes the twin notions 
of silence and activity in Taoism, which he 
finds exemplified in Europe by Fenelon and 
in America by Thoreau and Hawthome. In 
attempting to make these somewhat 
contradictory aspects of human personality 
compatible with modern life, Davies 


Temarks that “the Taoist who seeks to 


improve, to perfect himself as far as possible 
first, and then to win over others to his 
views, is much more likely to succeed in 
doing so than he who says the wisest things 
from an uninformed or ill-formed, an 
ungoverned or misgoverned life." 

In his concluding paragraph, Daives 
contrasts Taoism with the Upanishads of the 
Indian Vedanta, scriptures that had been 
highly visible in America during the 
preceding half century. He affirms that “the 
Vedantist has the nobler outlook, the 
sublimer conception of the spiritual life" 
because of his view of "the universe as a 
body of which intelligent essential being is 
the soul." While affirming that the Taoist 
and the Vedantist are alike in seeing in one's 
own life a manifestation of the eternal, 
Davies maintains that the universal being for 
the Taoist has no predicates, but is the 
sublime nothing; whereas the Vedantist 
conceives of a spirit or soul as the universl 
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being. Without using the word atheism, 
Davies concedes that the term Tien or 
heaven in Taoist discourse "must not be 
understood to imply a personal deity, for 
that does not enter the category of the 
Taoist." 

A quite different view of Taoism from 
that of Davies appeared in 1896 in the 
remarks of a philosopher-publisher Paul 
Carus, who admired Lao-tse primarily 
because he did not make a distinction 
between soul and body. Carus was the first 
American to translate the Tao-teh-ching, 
basing his version directly on the Chinese 
text. It is a historical landmark since it had 
been preceded by only three other 
translations in English anywhere in the 
world. Following is a list of all translations 


by Americans appearing before 1950. Many . 


others have appeared since. 


Paul Carus. Lao-tsy’s Tao-Teh-ching (with 
Chinese and English text). Chicago. Open 
Court. 1898. Later editions appeared in 
1898, 1903, 1913, 1927 and 1954 under the 
title The Canon of Reason and Virtue. 

I. W. Heysinger. The Light of China; the Tao 
Teh King of Lao Tsze... An Accurate 
metrical rendering, translated from the 
Chinese text. Philadelphia. Research 
Publishing Company. 1903. 

C. Spurgeon Medhurst. The Tao Teh King. A 
Short Study in Comparative Religion. 
Chicago. Theosophical Book Concern. 1905. 

Dwight Goddard. Laotzu’s tao and wu wei; 
translation by Dwight Goddard. Wu wei, an 
interpretation by Henri Borel, translated by 
M. E. Reynolds. New York. Brentano's. 
1919. 

Charles Henry Mackintosh. Tao...a rendering 
into English verse. Chicago. Theosophical 


Press. 1926. 

Sum Nung An-Young. Lao Tze’s Tao...the Bible 
of Taoism. [introduction by Merton S. 
Yewsdale] New York. March and 
Greenwood. 1938. 

A. K. Ritselman. Tao-teh-king (The Way of 
Peace), 6000 B.C. Palo Alto, Cal., The 
School of Simplicity. 1936. 

Lin Yutang. "Book of Tao" in The Wisdom of 
China and India. 1942. Revised as The 
Wisdom of Laotse. New York. Modern 
Library. 1948. 

Witter Bynner. The Way of Life. New York. 
The John Day Company. 1944, 

Frederick B. Thomas. The Tao teh of Laotse. A 
New Version of the Chinese Classic. 
Oakland, Cal., no pub. 1948. 


Carus, the first and one of the most 
distinguished of the American translators, 
was the proponent of a philosophical 
doctrine entitled monism, a reaction against 
systems that distinguish between soul and 
body, spirit and flesh, the supernatural and 
the natural, in other words, dualisms. In an 
essay in a periodical that Carus himself 
founded and aptly named The Monist, Carus 
treated the Tao-teh-ching in reference to the 
circle as a symbol of the grand principle of 
existence in contrast to the dualities of Ying 
and Yang. He described the Tao-teh-ching 
as “not less rigid, less a priori than the 
doctrines of the T'ai Kih, but less self- 
sufficient.” This essay later reappeared in 
1902 in pamphlet form under the title 
Chinese Philosophy, from which the 
preceding quotation is taken. [56] Although 
believing that the unity of truth could be 
found through the scientific method, Carus 
rejected positivism because of its elements 
of materialism and agnosticism. He follwed 


Laotse in believing that the immaterial is 
found in the material, that the noumena and 
phenomena are one. "God was simply the 
principle of form.” [Carl T. Jackson, “Paul 
Carus on Oriental Culture," JHI 29 (1968), 
79]  Monism, Carus regarded as a 
combination of the Religion of Soience with 
the Science of Religion. His solution of 
regarding noumena and phenomena as the 
same thing may be compared to the equating 
of Taoist antinomies, but it does not 
adequately abolish dualities. Nor, in Irving 
Babbitt's phrase, does it establish the 
"identity of contradictories." True monism 
must choose one side or the other. 

Carus affirmed that Taoism would have 
served the Chinese historically better than 
Confucian philosophy [56] even though he 
personally leaned toward Buddhism rather 
than Tadism as a practical guide to life. [56] 
He regarded as deficient the Confucian 
emphasis on externalities and ancestor 
worship in contrast to the Taoist requirement 
of "purity of heart, empiness of desire, and a 
surrender of all self-display." Carus, 
nevertheless, conceded that Confucius was 

“more congenial to his countrymen than 
Lao-tsy, for he was more typically Chinese.” 
[50] Without taking into consideration the 
quietism| of Taoism that requires a certain 
degree of self-abnegaton, Carus attributed 
much of, the Chinese national character to 
Confucius’ "ethics. of traditionalism, ... his 
exaggeration of propriety, his ceremo- 
nialism, jand above all his submission to 
authority,” [58] Carus even considered the 
great weakness of China to be -an 
"exaggerated" sense of virtue, "a reverence 
run mad = a virtue in which America is as 
much deficient as China is in excess." 

` In another essay in The Monist, Carus 
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wrote on "The Authenticity of the Tao Teh 
King” in reply to doubts expressed by Giles 
about the historical grounds of Taoism, a 
controversy which others took up and 
continued for half a century, but is now 
considered dead. Witter Bynner later 
viewed the dispute in the light of Mark 
Twain's comment that "Hamlet was written 
by Shakespeare or by some one else of the 
same name." [1978 337] 

In the lore that has grown up around 
Laotse, the notion of a meeting between him 
and Confucius has flourished in America as 
well as in his native country. The most 
popular of these apocryphal stories, that in 
which Laotse rejects the ancient learning 
prized by Confucius as irrelevant, has been 
transferred to Anglo-Chinese dialect in a 
volume Pidgin-English Sing-Song (London, 
1872) by Charles Leland. The date is 
significant since it follows by only four 
years the first translation in English of Lao- 
teh-ching, that of James Chalmers in 1868. 
Leland studied at the Sorbonne in Paris and 
probably knew as well the French translation 
of Guillaume Pauthier of 1838. He also 
lived for a time in England, the probable 
reason for his publishing in London. A 
versatile writer with a comic bent, Leland 
throughout his career treated a variety of 
subjects, including folk-lore, literary 
criticism, psychology, philosophy, history 
and wood-working. In using the Pidgin- 
English dialect for his poems, he meant no 
disrespect to the Chinese people, but was 
merely applying a bilingual technique he 
had previously used with great success in 
mimicking the German-American dialect, 
also in humorous verse. “Pidgin" derives 
from the English- word "business." In 
Leland's portrayl of the meeting of the two 
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Sages, Laotse rejects the wisdom of 
Confucius as nothing but the leavings of the 
ancients and also accuses Confucius of 
trying to steal his own cosmic secrets. 
Laotse, true to the legend, then rides away 
on his buffalo as Confucius ruefully admits 
that he cannot comprehend the older man's 
philosophy; he knows how to catch various 
varieties of fish and animals, but not a 
dragon. Laotse has caused him to lose face 


as well as to be at a loss for words. I quote ` 


the last stanza in which Confucius points the 
moral of the tale. 


Dis pukkha sing-song makee show 
How smart man make mistake, galow. 
Dere's wisee men no hab pletence, 
Who long-side wisdom catchee sense. 
Oh! tink, my flin! oh! tink, ye yout'h 
You wantchee dlain t'hat well of dut'h. 
Look-see you bucket, ‘fore you tly, 
Got lopee 'nuf to pump 'um dly. 

One piecee mouse can dlink at liver, 
But let he mousey tly for ever, 

All he can do top-sidee shore 

Is squinch he thirst an’ nuffin more. 


In standard English, a wise man should not 
pretend to more wisdom than he is capable 
of absorbing. 

Leland wrote in a serious vein on a 
similar theme as the title poem of another 
collection also published originally in 
London, The Music Lesson of Confucius and 
Other Poems (Trubner and Co. 1872). After 
three years of mourning the death of his 
mother, the sage tries unsuccessfully to 
submerge his grief by playing on the lute. 
To satisfy his need for spiritual solace 
through this medium of music, he travels to 
the land of Kin to meet the bard Siang, who 


teaches him an ancient air composed by 
Wen Wang. Confucius practices for five 
days, but is still not satisfied that he has 
penetrated to the “subtle thought which 
hides within the tune.” On the fifteenth day, 
Confucius reports that he not only has 
reached Wen Wang's secret thoughts, but 
has clearly seen his physical form. Then 
Siang recognizes Confucius as his master, 
for Confucius has seen that which had 
eluded Siang for a lifetime, reaching it at a 
"single bound.” In the future, only the gods 
can be his teacher. 

Edgar. Lee Masters, an even better- 
known poet than Leland, has also enshrined 
in serious verse the tradition of a dialogue 
between Confucius and Laotse combined . 
with his own interpretation of their personal 
characteristics. His poem, entitled 


. "Confucius and Tsze-Lu," originally 


appeared in the magazine Asia and was 
reprinted in a volume of Master's verse, 
More People, in 1934. The poem consists 
by and large of a rendition of well-known 
anecdotes into free verse narrative, instead 
of rhyme, Masters’ usual poetic form. The 
poem opens with Confucius drinking wine 
with Tsze-Lu, who remarks that the Duke of 
Sheh has asked him what kind of a man 
Confucius is and that he has not been able to 
find a satisfactory answer. Confucius replies 
with a list of his personal frailties: in 
seeking knowledge, he forgets to eat; in 
attaining it he forgets his sorrows and does 
not perceive the approach of old age. He 
may be equal to other men in letters, but has 
not-attained the character of the superior 
man; he may have overcome prejudgments 
and obstinacy, but he has not properly 
served his father. His words and actions 
have not always been consistent with each 


„other, and he has not laid down limits in 
behavior, a failure specifically illustrated by 
his drinking of wine at that moment. Tsze- 
Lu in remonstrance reminds the master of 
his great virtue and achievements — his 
teachings of piety, benevolence, seeking of 
knowledge, and domestic harmony. Most of 
the virtues he mentions are easily 
recognizable as Confucian traits, but some 
of his precepts are surprising, for example, 
that one/should have no friends not equal to 
oneself and that only the truly virtuous can 
love and hate. Two of these precepts have 
considerable resemblance to Taoism: 


Andi|that the tendency of man's nature is 
good; 

Andjthat what the.superior man seeks is 
in himself. 


Confucius proceeds to offer a doctrine 
combining fatalism and agnosticism. The 
superior man obeys the will of heaven, but 
is, nevertheless, not tormented by the 
Infinite.; He himself has followed virtue in 
destitution and discouragement and has not 
“withdrawn from the world as Lao-tzu did." 
Tsze-Lu then speaks to Confucius about a 
man named Hui, who despite his poverty 
` follows; Laotse and the Tao in living 
passively, believing life to be a dream, death 
to be an awakening, and "requiting injury 
with kindness." Tsze-Lu asks Confucius 
who it was who first expressed the latter 
doctrine of returning good for evil, but 
Confucius does not answer. Instead he 
recounts a visit he had made at the age of 24 
to Laotse, 50 years his senior, who had 
advised him to abandon his efforts at social 
reform and to take into his heart the "mystic 
spirit ofthe universe,” within which he will 
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` find "the highest good, the Way.” Confucius 


maintains that he understands the general 
workings of the physical universe, but he 
cannot fathom Laotse, who is said to have 
been conceived by a virgin and whose 
doctrine is unintelligible. Confucius and his - 
interlocutor then continue their way to see 


. Hui in his simple dwelling. Hui indicates 


that like his master, Laotse, he is forlorn, 
ignorant and confused, but he has three 
treasures. "They are compassion, economy 
and humility." To the question of Confucius 
whether he does not perceive great social 
evils in China, Hui answers that he sees 
them just as his master had seen them, but 
he recognizes that they are not Tao. But 
Laotse had preached doing nothing, for all 
things would take their natural course. "And 
interference creates disorder and misery." 
When Confucius asks how inaction will cure 
the evils in men and the state, Hui and the 
poem ‘conclude with a paraphrase of the 
water image in The Tao-teh-ching. 


"That," said Hui, "is the secret of Tao. 

Nothing is softer than water; 

Yet for attacking things that are hard 
and strong 

There is nothing surpasses water. 

Let men admit Tao into their hearts and 
there will be no need of laws. 

China will be restored." 


In 1948 there appeared in New York an 
intriguing novel by: Lin Yutang that 
sympathetically portrays the struggle of a 
Chinese-American family to obtain 
economic stability without sacrificing its 
traditional beliefs to the culture of the New- 
World. The locale of the novel, Chinatown 
Family, is not San Francisco, but Manhattan. 
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Lin gives a far more comprehensive view of 
the coalescing of the two cultures than does 
either Maxine Wong Kingston or Amy Tan. 
He succeeds in being both sympathetic and 
entertaining. The patriarch of the novel is an 
- immigrant, Tom Fong, who had come to 
America during the Alaskan gold rush and 
eventually settled as a laundryman in New 
York. His eldest son became a somewhat 
shady go-getting entrepreneur, but the 
second joined. his father in the laundry, 
settling down with an Italian-American wife. 
After ten years’ hard work and thrifty living, 
Fong accumulated enough money to send 
for his wife, daughter and youngest son, 
Tom Jr., the protagonist of the novel. Lin 
interprets Fong's life in America as 
pragmatic Taoism. 


He had been pushed about in this 
country and he had made his way like 
water, that symbol of Taoist wisdom, 
seeking the low places and penetrating 
everywhere, Laotse’s philosophy, as he 
heard it in Chinese proverbs, was the 
first philosophy of camouflage, of 
seeking the lowly and appearing foolish, 
of the strength of the gentle and the 
blessedness of the meek, the apparent 

` dumbness of the truly wise, the stupidity 
of the garrulous, the tactical advantage 
of lying low, and the futility of strife 
and contention. That philosophy was in 
truth, Tom Fong's philosophy of living. 
Laotse was right; those who occupy the 
lowly places can never be overthrown. 
[148] 


Passages such as this are more successful 
than translations in converting the 
philosophy of Laotse into colloquial 


English. 

When Tom Jr. comes of age, he 
encounters Elsie, a young teacher at the 
Chinatown school with a background almost 
opposite from his. She comes from a 
scholar’s family in Fukien, knows the 
ancient classics, and speaks and teaches 
Mandarin. One day when she remarks that 
her father was a great admirer of Laotse, 
Tom admits that he has never heard of such 
a person, but eventually recongnizes him as 
Laotse in Cantonese, but his knowledge 
takes him no further. Elsie quotes a brief 
passage. 


The honest men you believe; the 
liars you also believe. The good men I 
declare good, the bad ones I also declare 
good. The sage rejects no man, and for 
that reason there are no rejected men. 
(229] 


Tom thinks to himself that "he had never 
heard a moral teaching quite as 
extraordinary as that. Laotse was not dull 
like Confucius." Elsie later quotes her 
father's opinion that "Laotse was for women 
and Confucius was for men. ‘Know the 
male, but keep to the female’ was his 
favorite line." This is a verbal echo from 
Lin's own English translation of Laotse, 
published in the same year under the title 
The Wisdom of Laotse. Elsie adds that her 
father used to say "that Laotse called Tao the 
mother and not the father of heaven and 
earth." She gives Tom a well-thumbed 
volume of the master to read at leisure. That 
night he is astounded by the way Laotse 
turns out paradoxes, a good number of 
which Lin quotes. The Old Boy is “the most 
exciting discovery” of Tom's life. 


In the final chapter of the novel, a 
banquet is held to celebrate Mother Fong's 
sixty-first birthday. The recognized sage of 
the community, Old Tuck, gives the featured 
speech,| laced with sayings of Laotse and 
anecdotes about him. The following is one 
part: 





Life is a wonderful gift, and none 
of us is quite willing to relinquish it. 
All of us want to live long, and some of 
us want to live forever. There is the. 
immortality of the spirit, there is the 
immortality of work, and there is the 
immortality of the race. Chuangtse calls 
death the ‘great journey home’; that is 
immortality of the spirit. Laotse says, 
"A man lives long when he dies and yet 
remains with us’; that is immortality of 
work. Confucius says, ‘Keep the 
ancestral altar fire burning’; that is 
immortality of the race. [305] 





In the midst of World War H, an 
American political philosopher, Herryman 
Maurer, composed a fictional biography of 
Laotse under the title The Old Fellow . 
(New York. John Day Co. 1943) Somewhat 
ofa tour de force, the work is essentially an 
elaboration of the thumbnail sketch of 
Laotse jby Sze-ma-Chiien, the Chinese 
Herodotus, into a full-scale novel. The 
narrative element, however, is largely a 
fanciful framework for setting forth the 
major Taoist scriptures. The entire novel in 
a sense represents an anticipation of 
intertextuality on a grand scale before the 
recognition of intertextuality as an approved 
literary technique. Maurer's acknowledged 
intention is to make Laotse understandable 
to Westerners “in terms of present-day 
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China and even in terms of the present-day 
West." [287] His cast of characters consists 
of the sage himself, a clown, a historical 
government official Yin Hsi, and a villain, 
the empire of Chou itself. The only action 
consists in Laotse's carrying out a decision 
to leave his post as archivist for voluntary 
exile in a rural area. Before leaving the city, 
he has a dialogue with Confucius, who calls 
him a “negative cynic” and a "cheap 
mystic.” On the way into exile, he 
encounters Yin Hsi and over a period of 
days writes for him the book of Tao, in 
which "a word is said by not saying it, in 
which a thing is described by not describing 
it, in which truth is revealed by two 
opposites. It is a style of paradox and 
simplicity.” Writing in the midst of the 
Japanese occupation of China, Maurer 
emphasizes the relevance of Laotse's 
aphorisms by applying them to the ongoing 
conflict. He imagines a Japanese official 
remarking, 


There is a difference between Japan 
and China. In language and custom we 
are much alike. We both have the . 
religion of Buddhism, we both study 
and revere the teaching of Confucius. 
But Lao-tze is Chinese. [65] 


The originality of Maurer's book consists in 
similar juxtapositions between the Bronze 
Age of Laotse and the twentieth century. 
The doctrine of passivity, which some critics 
have condemned as fatalism, he illustrates 
by the business-as-usual attitude of Chinese 
cities under Japanese bombardment. "The 
thought of danger must be reserved for the 
time of danger, and life must .be lived 
without worry over what would come next, 
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without frustrated desire to do what could | 


not be done. Life is more real than death." 
[88] 

Laotse's chapter on the weakness of 
water [No. 78] and that on the great and the 
small states [No. 61], Maurer turns into 
principles of military strategy, predicting 
that China will survive the war by bending 
instead of being broken by remaining stiff 
[113-15] and that Germany and Japan will 
suffer defeat just as the empire of Chou had 
collapsed. [243] Maurer concludes his book 
in the spirit of Pearl Buck's The Good Earth, 
describing a coolie in the midst of the 
destruction caused by the Japanese 
occupation taking heart from the sight of 
spring shoots on his land. 

In an “Appendix for Sinologists," 
Maurer observes that "Lao-tze has been 
called a cynic and a mystie, a quietist and a 
relativist, a deist and an anti-deist." [293] 
Because of the possibility of arriving at 
these variant, or indeed opposite, 
interpretations, Maurer explains, scholars 
have placed Laotse at widely divergent 
dates. He himself "readily pleads guilty” to 
the charge of treating him as though he were 
alive today. Maurer’s explanation does a 
great deal to undermine the validity of 
theorists who maintain that a literary work 
should be scrutinized simply as a written 
text without attention to the life and 
character of the author. “Without Yin Hu," 
Maurer argues, “there is no biography, 
without the days before the exile at the 
Western Border there is no Lao-tze, only the 
Lao-tze, a collection of writings of no less 
value, but of far less personality. Character 
reveals more than words.” [288] Maurer 
also substantially supports the received 
opinion of most contemporary critics and 


many translators that the meanings of 
literary works change with the years and that 
texts gradually acquire new applications. 
"For Lao-tze's importance is not that he 
lived at the time of Confucius, but that he is 
alive today." [293] 

A Striking example of the living 
presence of Laotse in the Postmodern world 
is the attention accorded to his 
pronouncements by some literary 
deconstructionists. An American graduate 
student, Hongchu Fu, has examined this 
alleged relationship in a prizewinning essay 
"Deconstruction and Taoism: Companions 
Reconsidered." [Comparative Literature 
Studies 29 (1992) 296-321] Essentially 
Hongchu Fu reveals that the epistemologies 


+ of the two systems have more differences 


than resemblances. Derrida's attitude toward 
a problem is active or engaged; whereas the 
Taoist's is evasive and devoid of 
ratiocinative procedures. "While Derrida 
tries to demarcate the sphere of knowledge 
and then analyze what can be done within 
one's capability, ... Taoists ... deem it 
impossible ... for human reason to apprehend 
fully the ultimate truths, hence this 
transcendence over all human affairs 
including human knowledge." In other 
words, the deconstructionists, like ancient 
sceptics, use human reason to prove its 
deficiencies, but the Taoists merely assert its 
deficiencies without demonstration. 

All of the writers I have treated so far 
have been favorable toward Taoism and 
many of them highly favorable. I shall now 
introduce adverse opinions expressed by two 
extremely influential American critics. The 
most drastic of these, a Harvard professor, 
Irving Babbitt, takes up the subject of 
Taoism in an appendix to his famous book 





i 
Rousseau and Romanticism, 1919, which is 
an out/and out diatribe against both the 
French author and the nineteenth-century 
literary movement. His comments on 
Taoism! appear in an appendix entitled 
"Chinese Primitivism," and they are based 
on a volume edited by Leon Wieger, Les 
Péres du systéme taoiste, containing 
Chinese texts and French translations of 
Lao-tse, Lieh-tse and Chuang-tse. No single 
publication in English at the time included 
all three of these authors nor does one exist 
at the present. A later French volume, 
however, Philosophes taoistes, 1980, with 
an introduction by the eminent comparatist 
Etiemble also includes the three texts in 
separate translations. Babbitt opposed 
Taoism! because of the doctrines it shares 
with Rousseau, primarily primitivism with 
its corollaries of the natural goodness of man 
and of the superiority of the feelings over 
the intellect. Babbitt was the first to react 
negatively to the parallels between Rousseau 
and Taoism, which has since become a 
commonplace of criticism. Babbitt's 
comments on Taoism do not by themselves 
seem pointedly disparaging, but when 
considered in the context of his denigration 
of romanticism, they take on an aura of 
strong | disapproval. This impression is 
imparted in Babbitt's introductory sentence: 
“Perhaps the closest approach in the past to 
the movement of which Rousseau is the 
most important single figure is the Taoist 
movement in Chiña.:" Babbitt was by no 
means (opposed to Chinese culture as a 
whole, for he elsewhere exhibited many 
personal inclinations toward ‘its art and 
philosophy. Indeed two years after the 
publication of Rousseau and Romanticism 
he addressed the Eastern ‘United States 
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Chinese Students Association on 
"Humanistic Education in China and the 
West," a text that was published in 
December 1921 in The Chinese Students’ 
Monthly. But in the conventional dichotomy 
between Laotse and Confucius, Babbitt's 
affiliation belonged to the latter. He 
opposed Taoism primarily because of its 
"plainly primitivistic" trend. In his words, 
"The phrase that best sums up its general 
spirit is that of Wordsworth — a ‘wise 
passiveness.’ The unity of which it aims is 
clearly of the pantheistic variety, the unity 
that is obtained by breaking down 
discrimination and affirming the ‘identity of 
contradictories,' and that encourages a 
reversion to origins, to the state of nature 
and the simple life." The state of nature was 
one of the Rousseauistic concepts that 
Babbitt found most obnoxious. Although 
admitting that it was Chuangtse who 
developed the doctrine to its full naturalistic 
and primitivist implications, he attributes to 
Laotse the setting forth in an entertaining 
manner “what one may term the Bohemian 
attitude towards life. He heaps ridicule upon 
Confucius and in the name of spontaneity 
attacks the doctrine of humanistic imitation. 
He sings the praises of the unconscious, 
even when obtained through intoxication, 
and extols the morality of the beautiful soul. 
He traces the fall of mankind from nature 
into artifice in a fashion that anticipates very 
completely both Rousseau's Discourse on 
the Arts and Sciences and that on the Origin 
of Inequality." Babbitt accuses Chuangtse 
and the Taoists of teaching not only that "the 
sciences and arts and attempts to 
discriminate between good and bad taste" 
are contrary to nature and purely artificial, 
but so are "government and statecraft, virtue 


38 


and moral standards." All of these charges 
Babbitt buttresses with references - to 
particular chapters of the Tao-teh-ching. 

Babbitt also maintains that the Taoist 
notion of following nature is closely related 
to the concept of fate and, therefore, does 
not allow for standards and discriminations. 
He observes that the Taoists carried the 
sense of relativity and illusion to such a 
degree that they “even went to the. point of 
suppressing the difference between sleeping 
and waking and life and death.” The 
Confucians in order to reply adequately to 
this relativism, according to Babbitt, "would 
have needed to work out a sound conception 
of the role of imagination — the universal 
key to human nature." — : 

In his concluding paragraph of 
summation, Babbitt suggests that bad as the 
Taoists may be, Rousseau is ineffably 
worse. 


It is proper to add that though Lao- 
tzu proclaims that the soft is superior to 
the hard, a doctrine that should appeal 
to the Occidental sentimentalist, one 
does not find in him or in the other 
Taoists the equivalent of the extreme 
emotional expansiveness of the 
Rousseauist. There are passages, 
especially in Lao-tzu, that in their 
emphasis on concentration and calm are 
in line with the ordinary wisdom of the 
East; and even where the doctrine is 
unmistakably primitivistic the emotional 
quality is often different from that of the 
corresponding movement in the West. 


It has occurred to me that Babbitt's 
intransigent opposition to Taoism may have 
been caused at least in part by the 
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circumstance that he read the Tao-teh-ching 
in a French rather than an English 
translation. His remarks on Taoism appear 
in the appendix to his Rousseau and 
Romanticism, which is a diatribe against 
Rousseau's doctrines of primitivism and the 
inherent goodness of mankind. Since 
Babbitt had acquired his aversion to 
Rousseau while reading him in French asa 
student and professor, it is possible that his 
subsequent reading of the French version of 
Laotse may have brought him into contact 
with words bearing negative associations 
with Rousseau; whereas if he had 
encountered the same ideas dressed in 
English words, they may not have triggered 
the same repulsion. For his knowledge of 
Taoism, Rousseau, as I have said, relied 
exclusively on the edition of Les Peres du 
systeme taoiste, 1913, of Leon Wieger. 

The parallel Laotse-Rousseau ws taken 
up-in 1927 by another American, Elbert 
Duncan Thomas, who had no knowledge 
whatsoever of Babbitt's previous 
animadversions. Thomas is important in 
American history as an academic political 
scientist who later became a United States 
Senator and a liberal spokesman for the 
Roosevelt New Deal. He introduces his 
study Chinese Political Thought with 
summaries of the chief philosophers, 
including Confucius and Laotse, and he 
quotes freely from both men throughout the 
entire book. Incidentally Thomas rejects the 
frequently-quoted opinion "that 


. Confucianism is not a religion — just a 


system of ethics" by quoting the Chinese 
Constitution of October 10, 1923, Chapter 
IV, Art. 12. [6] In connection with the 
notion of primitivism in Laotse, his opinion 
that “civilization destroys man’s well-being, 


and that it had already destroyed his best 
estate," Thomas quotes Rousseau's 
declaration that "our souls are corrupted as 
our sciences and arts advance to perfection." 
[25] He then reasons that if Laotse “seemed 
to support Rousseau, we are justified in 
assuming that Lao Tzu's thought influenced 
Rousseau, for he uses the history of China 
along with that of Greece and Rome in 
making | ‘his comparisons." The difference 
between Babbitt and Thomas is that Babbitt 
indicates a parallel and Thomas an 
influence. Thomas is completely unjustified 
in doing so, for Rousseau knew nothing 
about Laotse's philosophy since the Tao-teh-. 
ching -was not translated in French until 
1838. Thomas also observes that Rousseau's 
expression "Eternal Wisdom. would be a 
splendid translation for Laotse's "Eternal 
Tao." He retreats somewhat by concending 
that he is not prepared to say that the notion 
of the adverse effects of emerging from a 
state of happy ignorance was "put into 
Rousseau's maind by Lao Tzu's 'Tao Teh 
King," but he suggests that the practical 
nature of the Chinese people may be due to 
their accepting the teachings of Confucius 
while remaining passively indifferent to 
those of Laotse. } 
Parallels with Rousseau are also 
indicated by a great popularizer of 
philosophical thought, Will Durant, in a 
book that probably did more than any other 
published: in the first half of the twentieth 
century ‘to o ‘publicize Chinese culture in the 
United States, ‘Our. Oriental Heritage, 1935. 
Of all the Westem books I mention in this 








paper, Durant's had by far the greatest , 


readership. Not-only a work of reference, 
but a sparkling blend of biography, 
philosophy and social history, it enjoyed 
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twenty printings between 1935 and 1954. 
Even today copies can be found in almost 
any American public library or used book 
shop. Borrowing the paradoxical style of 
Tao-teh-ching, Durant remarked that Laotse 
"knew the wisdom of silence, and lived, we 
may be sure, to a ripe old age — though we 
are not sure that he lived at all." [652] He 
also pointed to the anomaly that Laotse, the 
great apostle of primitive nature, was said to 
be living at the age of eighty-seven in the 
busiest city of China. [658] Durant 
observed, although not specifically in regard 
to Taoism, that "in a conflict between 
superstition and philosophy one may safely 
wager on the victory of superstition, for the 
world wisely prefers happiness to wisdom.”. 
[421] This conforms with Durant's 
description of Taoism as "a way of thinking, 
or refusing to think." [653] For the Taoists, 


. "thought is a superficial affair, good only for 


argument, and more harmful than beneficial 
to life" and its Way is to be found in "a 
modest life of retirement, rusticity, and quiet 
contemplation of nature.” Durant did not 
stridently oppose this program of anti- 
intellectualism and primitivism, but he 
followed Babbitt in pointing to the 
"detached correspondence of these ideas" 
with those of Rousseau, and he sharply 
outlind the conflict between the behavioral 
norms of most human beings and the 
devotion to nature and other aspects of 
Taoist ethics. “If one follows nature and 
acts naturally he is much more likely to 
murder and eat his enemies than to practice 
philosophy; there is small chance of his | 
being humble and less of his being silent. 
Even the painful tillage of the soil goes 
against the grain of a species primordially 
wont to hunt and kill; agriculture is as 
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‘unnatural’ as industry." [67] 

Durant quoted as widely from 
Chuangtse as from Laotse, but accented their 
differences. He emphasized the quietism of 
Laotse, his "sweet reasonableness," and his 
resemblances to Christ and Buddha; 
Chuangtse he portrayed as "an agnostic, a 
fatalist, a determinist, and a pessimist" as 
well as "a kind of sceptical saint." [690] 

My final illustration of the vogue of the 
Tao-teh-ching may seem to demote it to the 
realm of the trivial, but unconventional as it 
is, this historical artifact reflects the 
adaptability of the Taoist tradition to highly 
‘contrasting elements of cultures to which it 
is not native. It also confirms Babbitt's 
waming of the potential abuse inherent in 
the Taoist exalting of the unconscious "even 
when obtained through intoxication." A 
popular figure in the American drug culture 
of the 1960s, Timothy Leary published in 
1966 Psychodelic Prayers after the Tao-teh- 
ching [Kerhonkan, New York: Poets Press], 
designed to be used in connection with LSD 
and other conscious-elevating techniques. 
According to Leary, "Tao is best translated 
as ‘energy,’ as energy process. Energy in its 
pure unstructured state (the E of Einstein's 
equation).” [Foreward — no page numbers] 
"The Tao is an ode to nuclear physics, to 
life, to the genetic code, to that form of 
transient energy structure we call 'man,’ to 
those most static, lifeless forms of energy 
we call man's artifacts and symbols." The 
message of the Tao-teh-ching, according to 
Leary, “is that all is energy, all energy flows, 
all things are continually transforming.” 

Leary abstracted from the first 37 
chapters of the Tao-teh-ching inspiration for 
what he calls "fifty-six poems,” basing his 
text upon nine English translations. 


According to his self-described process of 
composition, "the essence of the poem 
would slowly bubble up" after hours of 
reading and meditation accompanied by the 
"neurological amplification of LSD and 
marijuana.” I shall quote his bubbling up of 
chapter six of the original, which Leary titles 
as a sutra or psychodelic prayer, "Gate of the 
Soft Mystery.” 


Valley of life 

Gate of the Soft Mystery 
Beginnings in the lowest place 
Gate of the Soft Mystery 
Gate of the Dark Woman 
Gate of the Soft Mystery 
Seed of all living 

Gate of the Soft Mystery 
Constantly enduring 

Gate of the Soft Mystery 
Use her gently and 
Without the touch of pain 


Despite his personalizing of this chapter and 
the others in his breviary, Leary admits that 
“most of the pragmatic sutras of the Tao 
were directed towards the ruler of a state." 
The preceding examples of the 
utilization of Taoism to support such diverse 
reactions to life as pragmatism, military 
strategy, epistemological hairsplitting and 
psychodelic conscious-raising, illustrate the 
amplitude of its appeal. Simple in style, the 
Tao-teh-ching is rich in metaphor. In itself 
the essence of simplicity, it can be made to 
support and conform to a wide variety of 
moods, ideologies and behavioral attitudes. 
American cuiture has historically embraced 
some kind of religious belief as a component 
of normal life and has been willing, even 
eager, to welcome cults, either offshoots 





from the native mainstream or philosophies 
from other lands. Taoism blends into the 
American scene precisely because it can be 
interpreted to accommodate every major 
religious belief or none at all. But its secular 
ramifications have, nevertheless, been 
emphasized even by its outspoken opponent, 


| 
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the self-proclaimed positivist Irving Babbitt. 
Most Americans who can be classified as 
disciples of Taoism have presented the Way 
in an individual rather than a cosmic sense, 
as an approach to the problems and 
pleasures of life or as an adjustment to them. 





| 
In ithe seventeenth century the 
. foundations were laid for the establishment 
of bureaucratic rule in Japan. It began with 
the creation of bureaucratic structures within 
the Edo bakufu in the 1630s and was 
strengthened by subsequent developments 
throughout the century. The form of 
bureauctatic rule developed in the first 
century lof Tokugawa hegemony was later 
strengthened by legal reforms and given a 
stronger ideological foundation, but it 
remained basically intact throughout the Edo 
period. ,This resulted in the creation of a 
class of!trained officials who oversaw the 


Strict regulation of society according to legal . 


principles. The existence of this trained 
group of office holders made it easier for 
Meiji leaders to staff their own 
administration after the Restoration. As 
Edwin |Reischauer notes, the Meiji 
government "had surprisingly little difficulty 
in reorganizing the bureaucratized samurai 
officials! of the old system into a new 
prefectural and central government 
bureaucracy and into a modernized police 
. force and the officers of a modern army and 
navy."! 

In jexamining the issue of 
bureaucratization of Edo bakufu officials, I 
will use) terminology drawn from Max 





- domination: 


The Nagasaki Bugyo and the Development 
of Bureaucratic Rule in Seventeenth-Century Japan 


Lane Earns 


Weber's. theory of political domination: 

According to Weber, there are three types of 
charismatic, traditional and 
legal-rational. The administrative apparatus 
of legal-rational dominion is called 
bureaucracy. Weber's essential criteria of an 
"ideal.type bureaucracy” include: official 
activity is segregated from private life and 
the officials are subjected to authority only 
with respect to their official obligations; 
officials are organized in a clearly defined 
hierarchy of offices; offices have clearly 
defined spheres of competence; candidates 
are selected on the basis of technical 
qualifications; officials are remunerated by 
fixed salaries; offices are treated as the sole 
or primary occupation of the incumbents; 
officials are subject to strict and systematic 
discipline and control in the conduct of 


_ Office; and the office constitutes a career 


(promotion is determined, by superiors 
according to seniority and/or achievement).” 

No administrative system ever met the 
criteria for Weber's ideal type bureaucracy, 
but all systems were judged by him to be | 
more or less bureaucratic depending on how 
closely they conformed to his ideal model. I 
will argue in this study that the Edo bakufu 
by the early eighteenth century met enough 
of Weber's criteria to be considered a form 
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of bureaucracy, and that Tokugawa 
governing practices constituted bureaucratic 
rule. ` 

I am not the first to propose that the Edo 
bakufu was a bureaucracy, but those who 
have employed the concept have made little 
effort to justify their use of the term. 
Western historians freely use the terms 
"bureaucracy" and “bureaucratic rule" to 
describe the Edo bakufu and Tokugawa 
governing practices, but tend to be interested 
primarily in what they perceive as the 
broader implications of bureaucratic rule on 
Edo society. These include the 
transformation of the samurai to bureaucrats 
and the increased regulation of all aspects of 
life of the general populace. Historians 
argue that through bureaucratic structures 
Edo authorities were able to shape human 
relationships, attitudes and political ideology 
to an extent that had not been possible in 
earlier periods of Japanese history. They do 
not, however, explain precisely what they 
mean by the term "bureaucracy," especially 
as it applies to specific bakufu offices and 
administrative practices. Too often, 
historians view "bureaucracy" as simply a 
synonym for "administration." By tracing 
the development of a specific mid-level 
bakufu office over the course of the 
seventeenth century, I hope to show that the 
Edo bakufu by 1700 had become a 
bureaucratic institution. 

The key figures in the Edo bakufu 
bureaucracy were the Aatamoto (bannermen) 
who staffed the majority of offices. As an 
example of a position staffed by hatamoto, 
the Nagasaki bugyo (commissioner), the 
centrally-appointed official sent from Edo to 
supervise the administration of the town, 
will be examined from its origins in 1592 to 


the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

Nagasaki was nothing more than a small 
fishing village prior to the founding of the 
port by Jesuit missionaries and Portuguese 
traders in 1571. The port town, which was 
used as the Japanese entrepot for the 
Portuguese-operated silk and silver trade 
between China and Japan, came under the 
control of the Society of Jesus in 1580 when 
the daimyo Omura Sumitada ceded it to the 
missionaries in an effort to defend himself 
against the incursion of larger daimyo in the 
region. The situation changed suddenly in 
1587 .when, in the aftermath of his 
subjugation of Kyushu, Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
banned Christianity, and proclaimed 
Nagasaki a public territory. 

In 1592 Hideyoshi attempted to 
formalize his control of the town by 
appointing the first Nagasaki bugyo.? The 
initial appointee to the office was Terazawa 
Hirotaka, a neighboring daimyo. As he had 
his own domain to administer, Terazawa did 
not often go to Nagasaki to oversee 
government and trade operations. 
Moreover, he spent much time in Korea as 
troop commander of Hideyoshi's invasion ` 
force and as his special envoy. He, 
therefore, placed two of his vassals in charge 
of Nagasaki.4 

When Terazawa did go to Nagasaki his 
task was primarily to direct foreign trade at 
the port. In this capacity, it was essential 
that he come to terms with the Jesuits, who 
still retained great influence concerning the 
sale of goods from the Portuguese China 
Ship, and the local Japanese Christian | 
merchant officials who managed the day-to- 
day operations of the town. This was a 
delicate assignment considering the fact that 
Hideyoshi's ban on Christianity was still 


technically in effect. Terazawa's alternating 
lenient and hostile treatment of the Jesuits 
reflected his difficult position.5 

_ The appointment of Terazawa as 
Nagasaki bugyo was a significant develop- 
ment in the centralized control of Nagasaki, 
as Hideyoshi placed.a samurai official 
answerable only to himself at the top of the 
administrative hierarchy of the town. Even 
though! local Christian merchant officials 
continued to control day-to-day admin- 
istrative matters, they did so within a 
framework established by Hideyoshi and 
enforced by the Nagasaki bugyo. These 
local officials were also subject to the 
bugyo’s commands when he was in 
Nagasaki. During this period, the Nagasaki 
Bugyo’s presence may have been merely 
ceremonial in many ways, and his 
responsibilities vague, but the importance of 
the post lies in the acknowledgment that 
Hideyoshi, as the central power figure of 
Japan, attempted to bring Nagasaki and its 
foreign’ trade within his sphere of influence. 
Hence, :an important precedent had been set 
with the establishment of a centrally 
‘appointed position to supervise the town. ` 





After Tokugawa Ieyasu's victory over l 


rival daimyo factions at Sekigahara in 1600, 


he became the dominant military leader of 
Japan. |He institutionalized this position of 
leadership by having himself appointed 
shogun in 1603 and establishing an 
administrative system to govern the country. 
_ This system, later referred to as the bakuhan 
system, established a central administration 
in Edo, called the bakufu, and sanctioned 
local daimyo rule in the domains (han). 

The Edo bakufu during the first three 
decades of the seventeenth century was 
clearly not bureaucratic. In an attempt to 
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broaden his control over all of Japan, Ieyasu 
chose an administrative structure that was in 
many respects merely an adaptation of 
goveming techniques that he had employed 


-earlier as a daimyo. Government consisted 


primarily of ad hoc committees formed in 
response to specific issues of the day. Most 
of his advisors came from a group of long- 
time vassals who had served him in his days 
as daimyo. These advisors were usually 
men of rather simple origins who had risen 
in conjunction with Ieyasu's success, and 
personal loyalty was the main criterion for 
office. 

Having established a degree of control 
over the country by 1605, Ieyasu abdicated 
the title of shogun in favor of his son 
Hidetada. The real power, however, still 
resided with Ieyasu who ruled from his 
castle at Sumpu in his capacity as ogosho 
(retired shogun).7 

When Ieyasu needed someone to carry 
out a specific task, he ordered an advisor to 
do it; for smaller assignments, relatives or 
friends were often employed. It was a time 
of great fluidity, when promising ‘careers 
were open to such diverse groups as actors, 
falconers, sake merchants, drapers, and 
relatives of concubines. 

With the death of Ieyasu in 1616, 
Hidetada took over sole control of the 
government. Perceiving Ieyasu's remaining 
advisors as a threat to his independence, ` 
Hidetada acted quickly by limiting foreign 
trade to the ports of Nagasaki and Hirado. 
This was, in part, an attempt to check the 
commercial activities of the old Sumpu 
group, and to concentrate in Edo the 
authority over foreign trade.’ It was 
important for Hidetada to establish at an 
early date that the true center of power was 
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now Edo, not Sumpu. 

Hidetada ruled as shogun until 1623, 
when he passed the title on to his son 
Iemitsu, and took the office of ogosho. 
Hidetada's advisors, like those of his father; 
served on an ad hoc basis, without well- 
defined offices. Their stipends and ranks 
were increased as they climbed the ladder of 
government service, but their positions were 
not yet institutionalized. 

In Nagasaki a similar pattern developed. 
When Ieyasu became shogun in 1603 he 
replaced Terazawa as Nagasaki bugyo with a 
vassal from his home area, Ogasawara 
Ichian Tamemune. Ogasawara served for 
three years, spending half of each year in 
Nagasaki when the Portuguese China Ship 
was in port. Appointed because of his 


personal contacts with Ieyasu, Ogasawara ` 


served basically as his purchasing agent. 

The man chosen to replace Ogasawara 
was Hasegawa Sahyoe Fujihiro, who first 
gained the attention of Ieyasu when his 
Sister, Onatsu, became one of Ieyasu's 
concubines in the late 1590s.? Under 
Fujihiro, the position of Nagasaki bugyo was 
still primarily concerned with foreign trade, 
but its duties also expanded into the area of 
enforcing bakufu anti-Christian edicts. 

When Fujihiro died in 1617, a kinsman, 
Hasegawa Gonroku Fujimasa, officially took 
his place as Nagasaki bugyo, although 
unofficially he had been occupying the 
position since 1614.19 As the years passed, 
it became increasingly difficult for Fujimasa 
to maintain the delicate balance of 
encouraging foreign trade and enforcing the 
anti-Christian edicts of the bakufu. The 
capture of the Jesuit Provincial Francisco 
Pacheco in late 1625 led to his replacement 
as Nagasaki bugyo. When the bakufu 


discovered that Pacheco had been in the 
Nagasaki area since 1615 with Fujimasa's 
tacit-approval, a new bugyo, Mizuno 
Morinobu, was dispatched to Nagasaki to 
replace him.!1 

Mizuno's first task was to execute 
Pacheco, after which he was supposed to rid 
the area of foreign missionaries and force all 
Japanese Christians to apostatize. While 
foreign trade was still important to the 
bakufu, enforcing the anti-Christian edicts 
became Mizuno's first priority. Rather than 
killing Christians, and, thus, making them 
instant martyrs, Mizuno devised a method to 
force them’ renounce their faith, He 
instituted a sulfuric hot spring water torture 
carried out at Unzen in the neighboring 
Arima domain.!2 


Here the poor wretches were 
tortured by having incisions made in 
their flesh, into which boiling water was 
slowly poured. If this treatment failed 
to make the sufferer recant, he was then 
suspended or thrown into the hot 
springs.13 . 


‘Not surprisingly, the method was very 


effective in forcing Christians to repudiate 
their religion. 

Mizuno was succeeded in 1629 by the 
daimyo Takenaka Shigeyoshi from nearby 
Bungo. Takenaka, who had a long history 
of persecuting Christians, arrived in 
Nagasaki accompanied by four to five - 
hundred men.!4 He swept through the town 
gathering all people who refused to recant 
their Christian beliefs. These were then 
taken to Unzen and subjected to even greater 
torture in the sulphur springs, where 
eventually all denied their faith. In this 


manner,| Takenaka “rooted out all the 
Christians within the space of 45 or 46 
days...[a|feat] which the former Governors 
could not do in the time of fifteen or sixteen 
years."15| In the aftermath, Takenaka forced 
all householders to sign a certificate "stating 
that they|were no longer Christians, nor had 
any suchjin their house."!6 

Having thus .effectively eliminated 
Christianity in Nagasaki, Takenaka devised 
yet another method to test whether or not 
Christians truly had denounced their faith. 
Called efumi or fumie (literally, image 
trampling), the practice, initiated in 1629, 
involved having all Nagasaki residents 
annually trample on an image of the Virgin 
Mary or Jesus Christ in order to prove that 
they were not Christians. This practice was 
later institutionalized and spread throughout 
the country. In these ways, during his tenure 
as Nagasaki bugyo Takenaka brought about 
the renunciation of Christian beliefs, at least 
. on the public level. 

Takenaka's tenure as bugyo, although 
quite successful in eliminating the public 
vestiges of Christianity in the region, was 
ultimately a failure because of personal 
misconduct. The bakufu eventually forced 
him to commit seppuku for crimes including, 
among others, illegal trade activities. 
Because jof Takenaka's failure, the bakufu 
assigned no more daimyo in the future to the 
position, jand appointed two officials to the 
office in! order to check possible similar 
abuse of power by one person. 

Under Ieyasu and Hidetada, there was 
no established system for determining which 
officials jwere best suited for the position 
based on|past employment or rank. During 
this period, the Nagasaki bugyo was staffed, 
like the [bakufu in general, on an ad hoc 
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basis by personal acquaintances of the 
shogun to cope with particular circumstances 
as they might arise. 

Under the third shogun Iemitsu the Edo 
bakufu began to take shape as a bureaucracy. 
The reasons for this are linked to Iemitsu's 
attempt to legitimize his rule and that of his 
young advisors. Iemitsu modified the ad 
hoc nature of the bakufu by making offices 
more important than the people who 
occupied them. 

With the death of Hidetada in 1632, 
Iemitsu and his advisors found themselves in 
complete control of government affairs. 
However, unlike his predecessors, Iemitsu 
had not participated in the battles that 
brought the Tokugawa family to power as 
rulers of Japan. He saw the institu- 
tionalization of administrative offices as a 
means of legitimizing his rule and that of his 
young advisors.!7 The resulting bakufu, 
while not created initially for administrative 
efficiency, laid the foundation for the 
development of central bureaucratic rule 
later in seventeenth-century Japan in areas 
under bakufu jurisdiction.18 . 

In 1633 two hatamoto, were appointed 
joint Nagasaki bugyo. Soon thereafter the 
first of the sakoku (national seclusion) edicts 
was issued by the senior councilors. The 
bakufu, in an effort to strengthen its control 
over foreign trade and Christianity, sent 
these two Officials to enforce the decree. 
This marked the beginning of the two-bugyo 
system in Nagasaki. Moreover, for the first 
time officials were sent who had proven 


` themselves in other bakufu work and who 


were being rewarded for their performance 
of duty. 

In the aftermath of the Shimabara 
Rebellion of 1637-1638, one bugyo was 
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arrested and the other told to remain in 
Nagasaki. With this decision, the bakufu 
ensured that one bugyo-would be in 
Nagasaki at all times. The Nagasaki bugyo 
were ordered to alternate, with one spending 


a year in Nagasaki and the other conducting ` 


official business in Edo. At the end of the 
‘year they exchanged duties, with one bugyo 


leaving Nagasaki upon the arrival of the ` 
The Shimabara Rebellion made it. 


other. 
apparent to the bakufu that it needed a 
representative in Nagasaki at all times, and 
for the remainder of the Edo period there 


was at least one bugyo in Nagasaki 


throughout the year. 

Coinciding with this decision was the 
appointment of police officials to assist the 
Nagasaki bugyo. From 1638 five yoriki 
(mounted police) and twenty doshin 
(unmounted police) were assigned to the 
bugyosho (commissioner's office).19 This 
gave the bugyo a small permanent police 
force to carry out his orders. l 

The full-time bugyo of the late 1630s 
and 1640s, had: much greater control. over 
Nagasaki than his predecessors. With the 
expulsion of the Portuguese in 1639 and the 
confinement of the Dutch to the man-made 
island of Dejima in 1641, his control. over 
the Westerners and Western trade was also 
made easier. The day-to-day affairs of the 
Dutch were supervised by local town 
officials. subordinate to the bugyo, and the 
bugyo himself only became involved with 
them when their-annual ships arrived. 

Although there would be changes 
affecting the bugyo after Iemitsu's death in 
1651, the basic concept of a rotating two- 
man bugyo system, one of whom always 
remained in Nagasaki, had already been 
established. The Nagasaki bugyo were now 


x 


chosen from among a pool of mid-level 
hatamoto officials with a past record of 
administrative success. How they fared in 
conducting their duties in Nagasaki in turn . 
affected their next assignment within the 
bakufu. To this extent, the case of the 
Nagasaki bugyo serves as a good example of 
the mid-level, central-government 
bureaucrat that evolved in seventeenth- 
century Japan. 

The development of bureaucratic rule 
within the seventeenth-century bakufu was 
not, however, simply an across the board, 
unilateral movement away from 
personalized ad hoc rule toward institu- 
tionalized bureaucratic administration. 
Some of Iemitsu's bureaucratic initiatives 
were weakened or abandoned after his death, 
while others were strengthened. The 
rationale behind such modifications was 
inherent in Iemitsu's own reasons for 
initially establishing more bureaucratic 
offices in the 1630s. 

Iemitsu was succeeded by his ten-year- 
old son, Ietsuna, whose minority called for 
the appointment of a regent until he came of 


age. In the first decade of Ietsuna's regency, 


Iemitsu's former advisors still dominated 
bakufu decision making. Unlike their earlier 
days, however, when they were serving the 
autocratic Iemitsu, they now found 
themselves making policy decisions for an 
underage. shogun and his politically naive 
regent. The advisors thus had an 
opportunity to enhance the position of 
bakufu office- holders at the expense of 
shogunal power. 

While men of some proven ability had 
held office in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, these advisors now moved to 
solidify the position of descendants of 


present bakufu officials — regardless of 
ability. Whereas Iemitsu had created 
bureaucratic structures to strengthen and 
legitimize the power fo his advisors in the 
1630s, some of these same advisors were 
now passing anti-bureaucratic measures in 
an effort to maintain the influence of their 
descendants. For example, a 1659 edict 
issued | guidelines for male children whose 
fathers or brothers had reached certain levels 
of bakufu service. Along with bakufu 
policies making it easier to adopt children in 
order to continue family lines, this. edict 
helped: ensure that hereditary factors would 
once again play a role in deciding who 
would fill bakufu offices. 

While this clearly has to be viewed as a 
regression from the bureaucratic practices 
established by Iemitsu in the 1630s, it was 
also a natural outgrowth of the some of his 
earlier actions. Iemitsu had created 
bureaucratic offices not because he believed 
that they were efficient, but because they 
seemed to offer an effective way of gaining 
power for his young advisors. Now that 
Iemitsu had died and his advisors were 
ensconced in power, these same officials 
employed established bureaucratic 
procedures to maintain the influence of their 
descendants at the expense of shogunal 
power. 

Inia further effort to enhance the 
continued influence of bakufu officials, most 
government practices came to be strictly 
regulated and office divisions clearly 
delineated. For example, regulations 
conceming seating at the shogunal court 
were promulgated in 1659. A 1662 edict 
which| provided for the division of 
hierarchical control over bakufu offices 
between the junior and senior councilors, 
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and the separation of military and civilian 
offices, was another important step in the 
advancement of bureaucratic rule on the 
central level. This advancement was even 
further aided by the establishment in 1666 of 
a salary (yakuryo) system for bakufu 
officials.29 

In examining the above regulations, it is 
clear that some strengthened bureaucratic 
rule, while others weakened it. The 
contradiction lies in the fact that the actions 
were taken to enhance the position of high 
bakufu officials, and not to defend a 
particular form of government. More often 
than not, however, they discovered that their 
interests and the interests of bureaucratic 
rule coincided. 

By helping to regulate and 
institutionalize bakufu offices, in order to 
Strengthen their own authority, these 
officials ensured that many of the 
bureaucratic practices introduced by Iemitsu 
would survive. While power would 
continue to be contested at the upper levels, 
the underlying bureaucratic apparatus would 
continue to operate throughout the Edo 
period along lines established in the 
seventeenth century. 

An examination of the Nagasaki bugyo 
during the years 1651 to 1715 shows that 
this office also acquired the basic form that 
it would maintain throughout the Edo 
period. The number of bugyo fluctuated 
according to adjustments in foreign trade, 
but eventually stabilized at two in 1714. 
The office also came to receive a salary, title 
and rank that would be maintained 
throughout the Edo period. In addition, a 
basic pattern was established regarding the 
appointment and advancement of the 
Nagasaki bugyo. 
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All hatamoto appointed Nagasaki bugyo 
by the bakufu between 1633 and 1715 
received a stipend from their han of between 
500 and 5000 koku, with the vast majority of 
these in the 1000 to 3000 koku range. This 
figure was supplemented by foreign trade 
profits and later a salary attached to the 
office. 

In 1690 title and rank were also given to 
those who became Nagasaki bugyo. The 
honorary title consisted of the name of a 
province, followed by the term "kami." 
Rank was conferred on officials at the lower 
fifth junior grade, which allowed the bugyo 
certain ceremonial rights within Edo Castle. 
The new rank made them the highest 
ranking official in Nagasaki. 

In addition to being a mid-level 
hatamoto, prior bakufu service also became 
a factor used in determining who should 
serve as Nagasaki bugyo. In the early years, 
bakufu experience was an unrealistic 
precondition for appointment, but by the 
1630s the bakufu had been functioning long 
enough to expect that posts as important as 
the Nagasaki bugyo be filled by officials 
_ who had already served the bakufu in a 
lower-level capacity. The position from 
which most Nagasaki bugyo were selected 
from the 1630s to 1715 was that of metsuke 
(inspector). Positions held after leaving 
Nagasaki depended upon factors such as the 
health of officials, the availability of offices, 
and the success or failure of carrying out 
one’s assignment. 

A final determinant in selecting officials 
to be Nagasaki bugyo was age. Although 
there were no fixed limits regarding the age 
of the bugyo, in practice most officials 
chosen for the post were in their forties and 
fifties. This was due to the importance of 


Nagasaki to the bakufu and the fact that 
those officials selected had spent years 
working their way up the bakufu 
administrative ladder. For many officials, 
because of their advanced age, the position 
of Nagasaki bugyo was the last bakufu office 
they would ever hold. Many either retired or 
died in office. 

In exploring the bureaucratic nature of 
the Nagasaki bugyo in the late seventeenth 
century, it is also enlightening to examine 
the ritualized behavior of a typical year in 
office. The journeys between Edo and 
Nagasaki followed predetermined courses, 
with officials dispatched by the resident 
bugyo greeting the incoming bugyo at 
specific intervals. The actual ceremony for 
alternating incoming and resident bugyo was 
also very formalized. The time spent by a 
bugyo in Nagasaki was extremely 
regimented, with most of his activities 
taking place within the confines of the 
bugyosho. Even when off duty in Edo, the 
bugyo was assigned a particular room by the 
bakufu within Edo Castle in which to 
conduct his business. Any official, at any 
time or any place, would be hard pressed to 
have his life more regimented than that of 
the Nagasaki bugyo at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

In this study of the bureaucratization of 
the Nagasaki bugyo in early modern Japan, I 
have concluded that the Edo bakufu first 
began to develop a bureaucratic nature in the 
1630s when the third shogun Iemitsu 
institutionalized many bakufu office in an 
attempt to justify his rule and that of his 
young advisors. Over the course of the 
seventeenth century the bureaucratization of 
bakufu offices, especially those staffed by 
hatamoto, continued. By the beginning of 


the EE century bakufu offices like 
the Nagasaki bugyo were administered by 
mid-level hatamoto who had proven 
themselves through previous bakufu 


employment. In the case of the Nagasaki - 


bugyo, criteria for office developed as did 
` career |patterns. Office duties were 
specifically defined, numbers of officials 
determined, and salary, title and rank 
attached! to the position. An examination of 
a typical year in office for the bugyo also 
recorded the highly institutionalized nature 
of the position. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
non-bureaucratic elements continued to exist 
side by side with bureaucratic ones. Non- 
bureaucratic elements were especially strong 
in the upper levels of the bakufu within the 
shogunal advisory offices staffed by daimyo, 
and at the lower levels among the many 
local officials who conducted day-to-day 
administrative affairs. It is generally the 
core of bakufu offices, those staffed by the 
hatamoto, to which I refer when speaking of 
the development of a bakufu bureaucracy in 
early modern Japan. 

The choice of the Nagasaki bugyo as the 
focus of my study, has, undoubtedly, 
influenced my perception of bureaucratic 


| 
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rule in seventeenth-century Japan. At the 
time, most of Japan was administered by the 
various daimyo and not the bakufu, and 
someone studying han administration, for 
example, would have a different view of the 
impact of bureaucratic rule. The choice was 
a deliberate one, however, in an effort to 
give a balanced interpretation to the 
traditional view of many Wester historians 
that the Edo period was feudal in nature. 
While not denying the existence of 
traditional patrimonial elements in early 


-modern Japan that prevented the bakufu 


from being a "fully-fledged bureaucracy,” I 
have attempted to show that by the end of 
the seventeenth century bakufu offices had 
acquired enough criteria considered essential 
to Weber's "ideal type" to warrant using the 
term "bureaucracy" for this level of 
administration, as Japan by this time had 
developed mature bureaucratic structures 
and a class of trained officials who oversaw 
the strict regulation of society according to 
bureaucratic procedures. When the Meiji 
Restoration occurred in 1868, trained 
bureaucrats were, therefore, already. 
available to administer the laws of the new 
regime to a populace accustomed to being 
strictly regulated by legal principles. 


1 Edwin Reischauer, The Japanese (Rutland, Vt. and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1977), p. 239... 
2 Forla complete list of Weber's criteria, see Max Weber, Economy and Society: An Outline of 
Interpretive Sociology, eds. Guenther Roth and Claus Wittich (New York: Bedminster Press, 


1968), 1:220-221. 
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(Hara Shobo, 1973), 2.1:33. 

In 1665 the bakufu gave some of the officials holding military offices a temporary increase in pay 
to help ease their financial problems. The following year it made this payment a permanent 
salary attached to the office and also expanded the program to cover certain civilian offices. In 
the past, the bakufu had raised an official's stipend for duties performed well, but there had been 
no system of salaries attached to specific offices. Thus, an action, which had begun originally as 
a gesture to help disadvantaged military officials, evolved into a practice which, once again, 
furthered the development of bureaucratic rule within the bakufu. 
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Some people live before their time; 
some people live at their time; and some 
people'live behind their time. Those who 
live before their time are revolutionaries, 
social reformers, religious founders, creative 
thinkers, great inventors and ingenious 
poets. | Those who live at their time are the 
common people who adhere to traditions 
and customs and live out their lives, coping 
well with the prevailing circumstances. 
Those! who live behind their time are 
ultraconservatives who glamorize in their 
imagination things old and glorify them in 
glowing terms but are disdainfully opposed 
to change and progress. 

Ch'iu Chink was a revolutionary and 
poet of the first category. To know why she 
was solit is necessary to know the time she 
was born in but was at variance with. It was 
a time |when women were relegated to an 
inferior position and isolated in the inner 
quarters of the house to do.needlework and, 
if married, served the father-in-law and 
mother-in-law and brought up children. 
They lived under the dictim that "Lack of 
ability is a virtue for women." 
KF HEF (EH which discouraged them 
from seeking employment or meddling in 
public affairs. But Ch'iu Chin agitated for 
equality between the sexes, for women's 
independence, for education for women, for 
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Ch'iu Chin, Revolutionary Martyr 
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unbinding women's feet (Footbinding for 


`- women was then the custom) and against the 
. prohibition of a woman to remarry after her 


husband's death and men's license to take 
concubines. 

It was a time when Chinese men and 
women had become totally subservient to 
Manchu rule after some two hundred fifty 
years’ subjugation and repression, literally 
calling themselves "slaves" in the presence 
of the Manchu Emperor, princes, lords and 
high officials. But Ch'iu Chin agitated to 
revolt, to overthrow the Manchu 
Government and to win freedom for all 
Chinese. 

It was a time when China was writhing 
and groaning under the humiliation and. 
defeat in the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 and 
the ransacking of Peking by eight Allied 
Powers following the Box Rebellion of 1900 
and the infringement of Chinese sovereignty 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 which 
was fought on Chinese territory — 
Manchuria. Ch'iu Chin resented the foreign 
encroachments and wanted China to be 
strong and independent. 

Ch'iu Chin was born on September 8, 
1875 in Amoy, Fukien Province, where her 
grandfather Ch'iu Chia-ho $k% A was 
magistrate. Her father Ch'iu Shou-nan 
#k3 4 gave her the personal name Kuei- 
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chin RJ% and the literary style Hsüan-ch'ing 
38) . When she went to Japan to study in 
1904, she dropped the middle name "Kuei" 
B and called herself Ch'iu Chin k #& 
(Autumn Gem) ever since. She also adopted 
then a courtesy name Ching-hsiung $ j 
(Vie with Male) and also the appelation 
eye (Chivalous Female of the Mirror 
Lake!). At the time of her birth she had an 
elder brother Yu-chang 4% who was then 
three years old. She later had a younger 
sister Kuai-ch'eng #2 (who later also 
dropped the middle name “Kuei" BY and 
called hersalf Ch'iu Ch'eng ( #k#¥ ) and a 
younger brother Chung-chang #2. Her 
family was from Shaohsing, Chekiang 
WL . 

Ch'iu Chin was bright and intelligent 
when young. When she was six years old, 
her father engaged a scholar to teach her 
elder brother and her to study at home. Not 
long after she developed a keen interest in 
the martial art and her father hired a military 
teacher with whom she learned the martial 
art for several years. 

In 1884 at nine Ch'iu Chin returned with 
her family to their native town Shaohsing. 


Side by side with the martial art Ch'iu Chin - 


was early interested in literature, particularly 
writing of poetry. Her mother née Shan #2 
was well versed in poetry and taught her 
daughter in writing poetry. At 13 she began 
to write poems. She was addicted to wine 
and wine-drinking inspired nee to write 
poetry. i 
Ch'iu Chin's father Shou-nan went to 
Taiwan in 1885 to be a secretary at the 
Governor's office, and in 1890 he was 
transferred to Changte, Hunan Wi %8 as 
Superintendent of the Likin Bureau #iefq . 
In 1892 his wife went there with her son and 


daughter, Yu-chang and Ch'iu Chin to join 
him, He was later transferred as an official 
at Hsiangtan, Hunan XW . He brought 
his family with him. There he got 
acquainted with a rich merchant Wang Fu- 
ch'en ERE . In 1895 when Ch'iu Chin was 
20 years old, she was betrothed to Wang Fu- . 
ch'en's third son T'ing-chun #E% ,a 
handsome young man, They were married 
the following year. 

Ch'iu Chin's married life was not a 
happy one. The Wang family was 
conservative and the mother-in-law née Ch'u 
JE was very strict with Ch'iu Chin. She was 
not allowed to go outdoors. Her husband 
was a pampered youth, not ambitious nor 
energetic but indulging in pleasure and 
comfort. Ch'iu Chin did not get along with 
him. 

In 1897 Ch'iu Chin gave birth to a son 
Yuan-te {c## and in 1901 she had a daughter 
Kuei-fen #22 . In that year nu Chin's 
father passed away. 

In 1902 Ch'iu Chin's husband T'ing- 
chun acquired by purchase the office of 
secretary to the Board of Works in Peking 
and Ch'iu Chin went with him to the capital. 
They did not take a train or an ocean 
steamship to go there but boarded a boat at 
Hsiangtan and sailed on the Hsiang River, 
the Tung-ting Lake, the Yangtze River and 
the Grand Canal to Peking via T’'ungchow 
34) . Upon arrival in Peking, T'ing-chun 
bought a house at Chunshu Hutung ipi 
in West City and reported to work. 

Out of her mother-in-law's rigid control 
Chiu Chin now felt free to go where she 
wanted. She hired a horse-drawn carriage 
and rode in it to visit the historical and 
scenic places in and around Peking. Since 
her purpose was sight-seeing, she did not 


pull down (as was the custom of female ` 


passengers) but rolled up the screens in the 
carriage |and, for getting better views she 
sometimes climbed up to the driver's seat 
and sat beside the driver. Her daringness in 
exposing herself to public view attracted 
much attention and surprise of the passers- 
by. Butishe was unconcerned and enjoyed 
her outing to her heart's desire. 

« T'ing-chun, on his part, joined the 
depraved officials, after work, at dinner 
parties in restaurants, summoning singsong 
girls and prostitutes to entertain them. 
These- females sang songs to the 
accompaniment of music and bantered and 
flirted with them. Ch'iu Chin was very 
much against such a decadent life and she 
became more estranged from her husband. 

Shortly: after her arrival in Peking, Ch'iu 
Chin got acquainted with Wu Chih-ying 
442532 who became her bosom friend for the 
rest of her life. She was the wife of Lien 
Chuan Bes , a scholar, who was T'ing- 
chuan's colleague at the Board of Works. 
She was|a calligrapher, whose calligraphs 
won popular recognition. Through Wu 


Chih-yin} , Ch'iu Chin came to know men 


and women of prominence and gained. 
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knowledge of national and world 
developments. In February 1903 they 
pledged to be sworn sisters "for richer or 
poorer and throughout our lives". 

On the Mid-autumn Festival in 1903 
Ch'iu Chin in man's disguise went. to see a 
theatrical performance, drawing tumultuous 
attention. When she got home, her husband 
angrily upbraided and beat her. In anger she 
left home and put up at T'ai Shun Hostel 
HEAR outside the Fu Ch'eng Gate IRF 

When she refused to come home, her 
husband persuaded Wu Chih-ying to get her 
stay in her house at Shamao Hutung 
kE temporarily. She later moved to 
the house of T'ao Ta-chun KWAK 85 , her 
fellow-townsman at Nan Pan Chüeh Hutung 
‘PRAHA where she dwelled for a while. 
During her stay at Wu Chih-ying's and T'ao 
Ta-chun's houses she had the opportunity of 
reading periodicals and newspapers edited 
by progressive leaders, including Hsin Min 
Tsung Pao #7 Ry edited by Liang Ch'i- 
chao 324 (1875-1929) and Su Pao HH 
published in Shanghai. 

To vent her discontent and grievance 
during her sojourn in Peking she penned the 
following t’zu (lyric): 


RUM 
MERSE > PUER ; RAE TIED KAAR © 
[PORES > JUERD © SHB EARE > BRIA © 


AMES BAF o LANL > BAZ © PERE > RARR o 
EF URGE ERER S HTT o FALRA RAIE > BW © 


To the Tune "Red Flows the River" 


In my brief sojourn in Peking, 
‘It is again the bright Moon Festival. 
Hedge yellow flowers cast a luring spell. 
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Autumn is bright and invigorating. 
Echoing songs doom the Ch'u State.2 
Out eight years, I hear a home call. 
Born with moth brows, I rue my fate. 
Fie for it all. 


My body does not rank with those of men; 

My heart transcends in ardor those of men. 
Throughout my life I have had fervent sympathy 

For others. But who in the madding crowd knows me? 
Heroes are rudely snapped off at road's end. 

In this wide world where can I find a bosom friend? 
Tears drench my coat of green spongee. 


By this time Ch'iu Chin had lived 
through the Sino-Japanese War and the 
Hundred-Day Reform Movement, both of 
1895, the Boxer Rebellion and the 
subsequent invasion of the eight Allied 
Powers of 1900. She was bitter about the 


Manchu Government's autocracy and 
oppression of the Chinese and its weakness 
in confrontation with foreign powers. She 
wrote the following "Song of the Precious 
Sword" to express her patriotic favor. 


FETT 


RAS RAE > TEREE BIE o HAUSE > RAPED © 
RRA > BREN o AUER RRL > ABBE PR ° 
FERRARA] > TRIPES o BES PES > CHES © 


AGERE /\ERSR > FORRES ° RPE > AA & © 


EMPRESA] > RIS WME o IMEERES A > HARMSE © 
ABA ABE > REC RS o IERE > ETAPER © 
AGG FRS > BRL EAR o REUBEN > IEE © 
RRAFRIM > PARSER o LIAA RRA ? REFERIR © 
BTL > TOMBS | HIRERE BETAA RM ° 
KRRB H > REATHA o RUE RS » 
ARAW ° RETAJ » EYED o o FERIERE MERAT » 
KET RA PRR SE © 


Chiiu Chin 
Song of the Precious Sword . 


The palaces of Han stand still in the slanting sunlight. 

The ancient nation of five thousand years is nearing death; 
Dormant for centuries, it gasps its last uneasy breath. . 

Its people, long abject slaves, have lost all their pluck and fight. . 


I recall our progenitor, the Yellow Emperor, 

Set up the nation's base along the Kunlun Mountain chain. 

Swept o'er the Yellow River and Yangtze as conqueror, 

And with his hefty sword brought Central Plain under his reign. 

The hanging of the Ming monarch on Coal Hill brings forth tears. 

In the Imperial city bronze camels lie in thorns deep. 

Looking back at the capital's ordeal in bygone years, 

I moum the glorious land's fall and shedding tears, I weep. 

When troops of eight Allied Powers launched a northward campaign, 

The gorgeous mountains and rivers came under rape again. 

White men's invasion from West served as a warning bell; — 

The Han race was abruptly aroused from the slavish spell. 
The host gave me a sword of gold; 

- It makes me chivalous and bold. 

The "Blood and Iron" motto is the rule today. 

A million heads are worth the heroic display. 

The sharp sword glitters in sun and moon light. 

TU stake my life with boldness but no fright. 

I'll seek through death a new national life. 

World peace can only be gained through armed strife. 

Ching K'o unrolled at Ch'in Court a Yen map; 

A dagger came to sight out of the wrap. 

Though he miased striking his mark in the hall, 

He frightened Ch'in's First Emperor out of his wits. 

I wish to block singlehandedly China's fall, 

But the land is full of slaves and misfits. 

When all their hearts are dead, what can you do? 

I compose this "Song of the Precious Sword" 

Whereby the populace's courage will be restored, 

Andall souls will come to life again, lo! 

The chivalry of the sword has no match; 

It can repay all favors and grudges too. 

Do not despise this foot-long bright steel though; 

It may help save the country with dispatch. 
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Let us make Heaven and Earth the furnace and yin and yang charcoal, 
Gather all iron from the six great Continents. 

And fashion milliard precious swords and accoutrements, 

To clean up China and regain complete control. 

Let us revive the Yellow Emperor's glorious fame, 

And rid of hundreds of years' ignominious shame. 


Estranged from her husband, Ch'iu Chin 
decided to go to Japan to study. It was then 
the vogue for young men and women of 
decadent China to study in Japan which had 
risen as a modern nation after the Meiji 
Reforms of 1868-1889. To discourage her 
to leave the family and go abroad her 
husband would not give her money to carry 
out her project. She sold her jewelry and 
omaments to raise funds for travel and 
tuition. Just at this time she was told that 


-ne Wang Chao ŒR was languishing in the 
prison in Peking for complicity in the 1898 
Reform Movement led by K'ang Yu-wei 
RAER and Liang Ch'i-chao EH . She 
generously donated some money to the 
prisoner, though she did not know him and 
she told the person who brought the money 
to him not to disclose the donor's name. 

Ch'iu Chin sailed for Japan in April, 
1904. While sailing in the Yellow Sea, she 
composed the following poem: 


Ee 


LSE 2S ERR EGARI o RUS PS » RPT Lae © 
SUSAR » BATS AERA o FUER IBAA > TERRE © 


Thoughts While Sailing in the Yellow Sea 


I heard the naval battle was fought here. 

Blood eddies in the Waves e'en now appear. 
Racing on Central Plain is my fond dream. 
Rape of the land is a disgrace extreme. 

Loss of sea rights evokes gloom, dark and long. 
My sword is sharpened to redress grave wrong. 
A chilly high wind sweeps over my face. 
Massess of clouds and mist pass with menace. 


Upon arrival in Tokyo she put up at the 
hostel of the Chinese Students Association 
in Japan and enrolled at the Japanese 
Language Institute to continue to learn 
Japanese which she had started learning 


before she sailed for the Land of the Rising 
Sun. : 
In the course of time she got acquainted 
with such revolutionaries as Sung Chiao-jen 
RPA , Feng Tzu-yu AH , Liu Tao-i 


a — , Ch'ou Liang #13 , Liu Fu-ch'uan 
Sse , Wang Shih-tse EE and P'eng 
Ch'un-yang W 4H and plunged into 
revolutionary activities. 

Her sworn sister Wu Chih-ying had 
warned |her about her revolutionary 
inclination, saying: "What you talk about is 
scaring. |It-might cost you trouble. You 
should take care of yourself all the time." 
But Chiu Chin took no heed of her warning. 

She organized a Sorority 423% @ of ten 
women members, whose objective is to 
promote patriotism and woman 
independence, to learn arts and crafts and to 
develop co-operation among Chinese 
women. Among the members of the 
Sorority was Ch'en Yeh-fen BRARZS . She 
was the|daughter of Ch'en Fan RW, 
publisher of Su Pao #€#% in Shanghai, a 
revolutionary newspaper. For its publication 
of many: anti-Manchu and revolutionary 
articles, Peking ordered the close down of 
the paper,and the arrest of Ch'en Fan. Ch'en 
Fan escaped with his family to Tokyo. On 
her visits to Ch'en Yeh-fen at her home 
Ch'iu Chin found out that her father had two 
concubines Hsin-fen {#4 and Hsiang-fen 
$43} and ithat they were from good but poor 
families of Chekiang, her native province 
and were married to Ch'en Fan as 
concubines because of poverty. Bitterly 
against concubinage, she talked to Hsin-fen 
and Hsiang-fen to break off from Ch'en Fan 
and be independent. Hsiang-fen said to her, 
"My parents are poor and I haven't been 
educated. How can I be independent and 
live a new life?" Ch'iu Chin replied, "Don't 
worry. Ill try to help you." She solicited 
contributions from her friends and 
acquaintances for Hsin-fen and Hsiang-fen 
to sail back to China, enter school and seek 
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employment upon graduation to support 
themselves. When they asked Ch'en Fan for 
separation, the man was painfully surprised. 
But when he found out that Ch'iu Chin had 
engineered this little revolution in his. 
family, he controlled his anger and 
annoyance and set Hsin-fen and Hsiang-fen 
free for he considered himself a reformist 
and would not make a scene to damage his 
own reputation. 

Through the introduction of Feng Tzu- 
yu, Ch'iu Chin also joined the San Ho Hui 
=€® at Yokohama, a secret society whose 
objective was to overthrow Manchu rule and 
restore Chinese sovereignty. According to. 
"Recollection of Ch'iu Chin" by Wang Shih- 
tse, "We had an appointment to meet after 
dinner at a Cantonese store on Nanking 
Street, (a street so-called by the Chinese 
where a large number of them were resident) 
to take part at the initiation ceremony. At 
the appointed time ten of us including Ch'iu 
Chin', Liu Tao-i, Ch'ou Liang, Liu Fu- 
ch'uan, P'eng Ch'un-yang, Tseng Cheng BA 
, Kung Pao-chuan 38#4# and myself. Two 
other members’ names I forgot. Feng Tzu- 
yu, Li Chih-sheng 42484 and Liang Mu- 
kuang 323456 were also present. Feng Tzu- 
yu first told us the questions and answers 
that would be asked or said at the oath- 
taking ceremony and reminded us to answer 
properly to the questions. Then Liang Mu- 
kuang officiated at the ceremony, holding a 
steel sword in his hand. He put the sword on 
the person taking the oath. We took the oath 
in tum. Liu Tao-i was the first to take it. 
When it was my turn, Liang asked me, 
“Why: have you come here?" I replied as 
Feng Tzu-yu told me, 'I have come to enlist 
as a soldier and get my ration.’ "Will you be 
faithful or not?’ 'T'll be faithful.’ ‘What will 
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happen, if you are unfaithful?" 'If I go up the 


mountain, I'll be devoured by a tiger. IfI go. 


outdoors, I'll come upon a bandit’. 

"After the oath-taking, Liang Mu-kuang 
and Feng Tzu-yu held up a piece of white 
_ Cloth six or seven feet long on which were 
written in big characters # y 7% HY 
‘Overthrow Ch'ing and Restore Ming’. We 
were told to walk in a line under it to show 
our loyalty to the cause. Then a fire was 
made in the room. We were told to jump 
over it one by one. This was to signify that 
we would go through thick and thin with 
courage and determination. Then a big 
rooster was slaightered and we drank wine 
mixed with its blood. Liang Mu-kuan and 
Feng Tzu-yu announced that the society was 
named San Ho Hui =& (Three Unions 
Society, i.e. Union with Heaven, Earth and 
We each paid an initial 
membership fee of 10 yen. At the ceremony 
Liu Fu-ch'uan was appointed ‘Grand Baton’ 
yti (Commander), Ch'iu Chin ‘White Fan’ 
AA (Counselor) and Liu Tao-i 'Straw 
Shoes’ 4 (General)." 

A footnote in the account says: "Liu 
Tao-i heroically sacrificed his life during the 
Revolution of 1911, Liu Fu-ch'uan turned 
against the Revolution and became a spy for 
the headquarters of the Governor-General of 
Kiangsu and Chekiang PRYCA and was 
executed by the Revolutionary Army." 

In the same year (1904) Ch'iu Chin 
organized an Oratorical Society and 
published the Pei Hua Pao 2% $% 
(Vernacular Journal) in Tokyo. In the first 
issue of the journal she wrote on "The 
Significance of Speech-making” and in the 
second issue she addressed a message "To 
the Two Million Chinese Sisters" in which 
she attacked the down-grading and ill 


treatment of Chinese women, footbinding, 
lack of education and the dictums: "Men 
superior, women inferior", B% , “Lack 
of ability is a virtue for women." 
LF EY (EFL , and "The husband is the 
regulator of his wife." KFSZE . 

In the winter of 1904 through the 
introduction of her relative Ch'en Ching-chai 
BRBIZ Ch'iu Chin came to know T'ao 
Ch'eng-chang fg pi Et (1677-1912) of 
Shaohsing, a revolutionary leader in 
Chekiang, who happened to come to Tokyo 
then on business. Ch'iu Chin asked him 
about his experience of spreading 
revolutionary propaganda in Chekiang and 
T'ao Ch'eng-chang told it to her in detail. 

Ch'iu Chin was thinking of taking a trip 
back to China to visit her mother and to raise 
more funds for her study in Japan for she 
had used up all the money she had. 
Informing T'ao Ch'eng-chang of her 
intended trip back to China, she asked him 
to help her get in touch with the 
revolutionary groups in Chekiang. 

T'ao Ch'eng-chang gave her letters of 
introduction to the following five 
revolutionary groups: (1) Lung Hua Hui 
#222 with its headquarters at Chinhua 43 
founded during the T'aip'ing Rebellion 
(1850-1865). Its members were spread over 
Chinhua, Tientai K& , Hsinchu {Fz , 
Chuchi #4 , Ch'enghsien I$% , Ch'ingtien 
37H and Wenchow WHH . (2) P'ingyang 
Tang F% headed by Chu Shac-k'ang 
a 7 and Wang Chin-fa = 3% had a 
membership of more than 10,000. (3) 
Chung Nan Hui Kg , a branch of Hung 
Men #E£F§ , was centered at Ch'uchow RAN , 
Chekiang. (4) Shuang Lung Hui #8 Ẹ , 
also called Wan Yün Hui ##@ with its 
headquarters at Ch'tichow #3 (presentday 


Lishui Ef7k ) was headed by Wang Chin-pao 
+ , a master of martial art. Wang Chin- 
pao was |killed in an uprising in October, 
1904 and| Wu Ying-lung SAE gz was now the 
leader. (5) Pai Pu Hui H4 was organized 
under the leadership of Sun Yi-yen RKE 
during the T’aip'ing Rebellion. When Tso 
Chung-tiang 433% (1812-1885) was 
Governor of Chekiang in 1862-1866, Sun 
Yi-yen announced its dissolution in face of 
stupendous pressure put upon it. But its 
members still gathered at Yenchow JH 
(present-day Chiente #7 ). 

` T'ao Ch'eng-chang told Ch'iu Chin that 
these five revolutionary groups had a total 
membership of tens of thousands. He also 
said to her that in Shanghai she should call 
on Ts’ai |Yiian-p'ei #7042 of Shaohsing, 
leader of; the Restoration Society XES , 
who was a brilliant intellectual with both 
Chinese and Western knowledge, and also 
Hsü Hsi-lin #33383 , also of Shaohsing and 
member of the Restoration Society. He also 
wrote letters of introduction to both of them 
for Ch'iu Chin, 

Just when she was about to leave for 
home, she came upon a forshaken wife Ts'ai 
Ching 43% . Abandoned abruptly by her 
husband, she was friendless, helpless and 
penniless. Ch'iu Chin took her under her 
wings. She solicited donations for her from 
friends and acquaintances, with which she 
would take her to Shaohsing where she 
would enroll her in a vocational school to 
learn a trade and, after graduation, to seek 
employment and support herself. 

And to Ch'iu Chin sailed back to China 
with Ts'ai Ching. Arriving in Shanghai in 
June, she went first to call on Ts'ai Yiian-p'ei 
from whom she learned about the 
Restoration Society. She: returned to 
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Shaohsing to visit her mother and then she 
called on Hsü Hsi-lin at Jo Ch'eng Primary 
School RaR vÆ at Tungp'u WI. Through 
Hsü Hsi-lin's introduction she joined the 
Restoration Society. 

She returned to Japan by steamship in 
July and fell sick for several months. Upon 
recovery she entered the Jissen Jo Gakko 
a (Training College for Women). 
At Aoyama Hill gl , a district of Tokyo, 
and simultaneously she went to a martial arts 
club to learn target-shooting and 


manufacture of dynamite. She often wore 


the kimono strapped with a short sword at 
her waist. In a letter to her elder brother Yu- 
chang, she said, "My tuition is 16 yen and I 
spend about 30 yen for books, clothes, paper 
and pens and miscellaneous expenses. I 
won't waste any money. When I go out, I 
walk. I haven't taken the jinricksha." 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen who had arrived in 
Tokyo from Europe in July organized the 
Chung Kuo Tung Meng Hui +f He 
(Chinese Revolutionary Alliance) in August. 
Through Feng Tzu-yu's introduction Ch'iu 
Chin joined the Alliance. According to 
Stray Accounts of the Revolution EMRE 
by Feng Tzu-yu, "She raised her right hand 
and took the following oath: ‘I Ch'iu Chin 
swear today to drive out the Manchus and 
restore China, establish a Republic and 
advocate equalization of land. I will be 
honest and faithful and pursue my objective 
from the beginning to the end. If I break my 
oath, I will submit to punishment." At the 
Alliance's founding meeting Dr. Yat-sen was 


` elected president and Ch'iu Chin head in 


Chekiang. Earlier Ch'iu Chin met Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen for the first time through the 
introduction of Huang Hsing #{# . During 
their conversation she was impressed with 


hs 
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Dr. Sun Yat-sen's revolutionary principles 
and strategy. 

Shortly after the founding of the Chinese 
Revolutionary Alliance Huang Hsing 
installed a workshop in Yokohama to 
manufacture dynamite and hired a Russian 
nihilist as instructor. Ch'iu Chin, Ch'en 
Yeh-fen, T'ao Chii Mg , Fang Chün-ying 
HER , Lin Chung-shu #3 , T'ang 
Ch'un-ying ERA , Ts'ai Hui BH, Wu 
Shih-lan $4-+ RY and others took training 
there. 

The Manchu Government was at the 
time exasperated by the participation in 
revolutionary activities by the Chinese 
Students in Japan. At the request of the 
Chinese Minister Yang Shu ##% the 
Japanese Government promulgated on 
November 2, 1905 regulations governing the 
supervision and control of Chinese students 
in Japan. The 8,000 odd Chinese students 
considered these restrictions a humiliation to 
them and protested vehemently. Many of 
the Chines students, including Ch'iu Chin 
decided to return to China rather than submit 
themselves to such restrictions. One 
Chinese student Ch'en Tien-hua BRK # 
committed suicide in protest by drowning 
himself in the ocean. 

Toward the end of the year Ch'iu Chin 
left Japan again. Upon her arrival back in 
China she wrote to Wang Shih-tse RR : 
"After my return to China, I will exert my 
greatest efforts for the restoration of my 
country. I hope to meet you on the Central 
Plain. Though my success or failure is 
unpredictable, I won't spare any effort 
toward this goal for the ‘rest of my life. 
Since 1900, I have not minded much my 
own life. If I should fail and die, I won't 
regret. The great exploit of Restoration 


brooks no delay, not even of one day. Many 
men have died for the cause of the 
Restoration, including T'ang Ts'‘ai-ch'ang 
B24 , Shen Chin Æ% , Shih Chien-ju 
ERA and Wu Yüeh RH but no woman 
has yet sacrificed her life for it. This is a 
disgrace to us women." 

Ch'iu Chin returned to her home town 
Shaohsing in February, 1906. In March she 
went to Wuhsing 32.58 to be a teacher at Nan 
Hsun Girls School Ht . She taught 
Japanese, Science and Health and translated 
a book on Nurse Training. She lectured to 
the faculty and students on equality between 
the sexes and the importance of learning 
productive arts and crafts to earn a living. 
She befriended Hsti Tzu-hua RÆ (1875- 
1935), then Principal of the school and her 
sister Yiin-hua Æ , with whom she had 
close relationship for the rest of her life. 

Her revolutionary ideas aroused the ire 
of Chin Tze-yu $7 7 , on the school's 
Board of Directors, who faked a demand by 
students’ parents for Ch'iu Chin's 
resignation. In the summer Ch'iu Chin 
resigned from the school and left for 
Shanghai where she published The Chinese 
Women’s Journal Hi 4zc#% to propagate 
revolutionary thought. Hsti Tzu-hua also 
resiged her Principal job and went to 
Shanghai to join the journal. 

In June Dr. Sun Yat-sen passed through 
Shanghai from Japan on board a Japanese 
steamship under an assumed Japanese name 
on his way to the Southseas. Hsiung Ke-wu 
Aka , Ch'iu Chin and several other 
revolutionaries visited him on board the 
steamship to report to him on the 
revolutionary activities in the interior. Dr. 
Sun intimated to them that he was short of 
funds for his trip to the Southseas. After 


leaving | the steamship, they raised a 
thousand dollars and it was delivered to Dr. 
Sun by Ch'iu Chin. 

In September Ch'iu Chin rented a house 
at Hou Teh Lane #81 at Hongkew 470, 
Shanghai as revolutionary headquarters. 
With Yin Jui-chih FRÆ , Ch'en Po-p'ing 
BR{AZS Yao Yung-shen #k53¢%; and others. 
She organized a Rapid Advancement 
Society RSi whose objective was to 
seek the co-operation of revolutionaries in 
other provinces and speed up the revolution. 
In manufacturing dynamite in the house they 
accidentally caused an explosion. Ch'iu 
Chin injured her hand and Ch'en Po-p'ing his 
eye. Police came to investigate and sealed 
the house. Ch'iu Chin returned to Shaohsing 
and lay low for a while. 

From Shaohsing she later went to 
Hangchow where she recruited many new 
members for the Restoration Society, 
including Hsti Yao #7 , Hsia Chao BH , 
Yu Ting ## Huang Feng-chih HAZ, 
Chang Kan-shen #8t , Lu Kung-wang 
E43 |, Chu Jui R , Yeh Sung-ch'ing 
SE , Chou Feng-ch'i fA , Yu Wei 
fk and others. l 

In |December revolutionaries in 
P'inghsiang, Kiangsi yL P4% under the 
leadership of Ts'ai Shao-nan %4 and 
Kung Ch'un-t'ai BASE planned an 
insurrection at P'inghsiang, Liuyang W g 
and Liling Re in Hunan. Wang Chun £E 


Es 
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, a revolutionary from T'aichow @N , 
Chekiang came to see Ch'iu Chin and asked 
her to rally the revolutionaries in Chekiang 
to support the insurrection. She immediately 
went with him to Lanhsi WX , Chinhua 
x , Ch'uchow BJH and Shaohsing to visit 
the revolutionary leaders there and ask them 
to call up their men. The insurrection broke 
out at Liuyang and was joined in by men at 
P'inghsiang and Liling. A total of about 
30,000 men took part in it. They. defeated 
the government troops in . several 
engagements and captured about 1,000 guns. 
But as Ts'ai Shao-nan who engineered the 
insurrection had no experience in military 
operations and failed to co-ordinate the 
revolutionary units from various regions, 
their initial successes were unavailing and 
the insurrection failed before the 
revolutionary forces in Chekiang could rise 
in support. 

On December 29 Ch'iu Chin's mother 
passed away and she returned to Shaohsiang 
to hold a funeral for her. 

On March 17, 1907 Ch'iu Chin visited 
Hangchow again with her close friend Hsii 
Tzu-hua. They mounted Phoenix Hill 
BÆI to see the old site of the palaces of 
the Southern Sung dynasty and there took a 
panorama view. of the West Lake. Ch'iu 
Chin composed the following poem 
extempore: 


am 


SEER RAKKALI © RERRELS > RANER o 
MISA > HATEAN o ARTUR » AIERT o 
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On My Thoughts 


Musing upon the past and present makes me triste. 

Strategic are the mountains and rivers southeast. 

The Wuling city walls surround a rocky hill. 

The waves of Raksa Lake groan in the evening mist. 

Shatter the deathlike lull with our shouts, loud and shrill. 
Then let us see where snug and sage retreats exist. 

We mourn the crumbling tombs where moaning poplars grow. 
All heroines stir sympathetic grief and woe. 


Descending from the hill, they came to the 
tomb of Yo Fei # 7% (1103-1142) the 
patriotic hero of the Southern Sung dynasty, 
who fought courageously against the Golden 
Tartars. They mourned for the great patriot. 
Ch'iu Chin was impressed with the scenery 
around the tomb and lingered there for a 
long. time. Hsti Tzu-hua asked her if she 
would be buried there if she died. She 
answered that it would be her greatest 
fortune. 

Upon her return to Shaohsing Ch'iu 
Chin was asked to be the Principal of Ta 
T'ung School A3H## , the school was 
founded by Hsti Hsi-lin in 1905 to provide 
military training for students in preparation 
for revolution. After running the school for 
some time, Hsti Hsi-lin felt that he should 
work in the Manchu Government to 
facilitate the revolution. So he obtained an 
appointment as Principal of the Military 
Primary School and left for the post at 
Anking 226% , capital of Anhui in December, 
1906. Early in 1907 he was transferred as 
. Superintendent of the Anhui Police 
Academy. In the latter capacity he made 
frequent contacts with the Anhui Governor 
En Ming W% , a Manchu and cultivated 
relations with the 61st and 62nd Divisions of 


new troops and subtly influenced the rank 
and file with his revolutionary ideas. 

In line with Hsü Hsi-lin's strategy Ch'iu 
Chin associated on good terms with the high 
officials in Chekiang. On the opening day 
of the school's spring session in February, 
1907 ‘Prefect Kuei-fu of Shaohsing, 
Magistrate Li Chung-yo 4232 of Shanyin 
Lu and Magistrate Li Jui-nien 304 of 
Kuei-ch'i came personally to offer 
felicitations. The Prefect presented Ch'iu 
Chin a pair of scrolls inscribed with 
following couplets: 


BREJE > ETEHERR © 
Compete for Success in the World; 
Show Masculine Superiority on Earth. 


Ch'iu Chin required the girl students to 
take military training and she organized a 
woman army corps. Her projects incurred 
vehement opposition from the local gentry 
and educetors and no new girl student 
enrolled at the school. Thereupon Ch'iu 
Chin established an Athletic Club and asked 
the revolutionary groups at various localities 
in Chekiang to send their members to the 
school to take military train at the club. She 
called a conference at Shaohsing of the 


revolutionary leaders at Chuchi #4 , Yiwu 
35 , Tungyang RMS , Yungk'ang KEE, 
Chinytin| #22 and other places to plan an 
uprising and to take military training toward 
that end. | About 100 of them came in answer 
to that call. She also took a trip back to 
Hsiangtan, Hunan to see her: son and 
daughter and her relatives on her husband's 
side. Her husband T’ing-chun was then still 
in Peking working at the Board of Works. 
She solicited 2,000 taels of silver from her 
‘father-in-law Wang Fu-ch'eng for Ta Tung 
School. | 

Upon her return to Shaohsing she 
drafted the Organic Law of the Restoration 
Amy. It was divided into 16 grades, to be 
designated by the characters in a chiieh-chu 
#44) ("short-stop") stanza of seven 


characters to the line: 
| 


| 





STADIA ; 

Fa Ee PSE RIERA © 

| TERE ; 

O FUER > 

The Yellow peril? rises from the Chekiang 
tide?! 

Han heroism is the light of mankind. 

Let no Manchu arms be left behind. 

The Yellow Emperor is still Heaven's 
pride. 


Each ofi the characters, from $ to {# 
inclusive, served as a rank. Thus the 
character $f designated the "generals", of 
whom Hsii Hsi-lin was one; the character fi§ 
designated the "“lieutenant-generals", of 
which rank Ch'iu Chin assumed herself to 
be; the| character %¥ designated the 
"captains", of which rank were Wang Chin- 
fa ES% , Chu Shao-k'ang i , Chang 
Kung 582% and Lu Hsiung-hsiang SARE ; 
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the character #4 designated the "counselors" 
Ses , etc. Each officer wore as a badge a 
gold finger-ring, in which was inscribed his 
or her rank. 

Ch'iu Chin also designed a uniform 
which consisted of a black coat with a big 
character 36 (Glorious) and a white turban 
for soldiers and a cordon for officers of 
yellow, white, red or light blue, indicating 
their ranks. The flag she designed consisted 
of a piece of white cloth with a big character 
3% written in black ink at the center. She 
used a calendar that commenced with the 
birth of the Yellow Emperor and 1907 was 
4615 from the Yellow Emperor. 

She organized the revolutionary troops 
from Lanhsi BAY , Chuchi 4% , Yiwu 3 
& , Tungyang RM , Ch'enghsien IRR , 
Chinhua #2 , Chinyiin @# , Wu-i RE 
and Yungk'ang 3k into eight army corps, 
using the eight characters 3¢ 7% WR > 
KRHA (Glorious Restoration of the Race, 
Uplighting of National Power) as their 
respective insignias. She even drafted a 
proclamation "To All Our Compatriots" to 
be. issued on the outbreak of the uprising. 

In consultation with other revolutionary 
leaders she laid down the plan that the 
standard of revolution should first be raised 
at Chinhua and that Ch'uchow should follow 
suit. When the government troops at 
Hangchow, Chekiang's capital, sallied forth 
against these two places as surely they 
would, the revolutionary forces at Shaohsing 
were to cross the Ch'ent'ang River $8937. 
and launch a surprise attack on Hangchow 
where the Chinese troops and students in 
hiding would co-operate from within the 
city. If they took Hangchow, all Chekiang 
would be under their control. But if they 
failed to take Hangchow, they were to march 
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back through Shaohsing, Chinhua and 
Ch'uchow and strike across Kiangsu 
Province to Anking 8 , capital of Anhui 
Province. She fixed the 26th day of the 5th 
moon (July 6th) as the date for the uprising. 
Later, this date was changed to the 10th of 
the 6th moon (July 19th). 

Unfortunately either by accident or 
through excessive zeal the uprising broke 
out before the appointed date. Early in the 
Sth moon (June), Ch'iu Wen-kao E35 ,a 
revolutionary leader in Shaohsing, called up 
the revolutionary forces at T'aichow 44H 
and encamped them between Tungyang RB 
and Ch'enghsien WẸ » raising the 
revolutionary standard. In an engagement 
with the government troops they killed 
several officers and scores of men. Then 
Nieh Li-t'ang #2 at Wu-i R X 
inadvertently leaked the original date for the 
uprising, namely, the 26th day of the Sth 
moon (July 6th). The magistrate there 
appealed to the Governor of Chekiang for 
troops to guard the town. Government 
troops sent by the Governor searched Nich 
Li-t'ang's house and confiscated the lists of 
names of revolutionaries at Ta T'ung School 
in Shaohsing and in Chinhua and Lanhsi. 
Hsü Shun-teh #2) and I Chin fice , 
revolutionary leaders in Chinhua were 

. arrested and executed. Between the 21st and 
24th of the Sth moon (July Ist and 4th) 
insurrections broke out at Wu-i, Chinhua 
and Yungk'ang but were quickly quelled. 
On the 26th day of the. 5th moon (July 6th) 
commencement exercises were held at the 
Anhui Police Academy at Anking. At the 
commencement exercises En Ming HM, 
Anhui Governor, was assassinated by Hsti 
Hsi-lin, Ch'en Po-p'ing and Ma Chung-han 
ARTA. After the assassination, Hsti Hsi-lin 


and his comrades rushed to the arms depot 
in an attempt to seize the arms there for 
revolt, but were surrounded by the 
government troops. Ch'en Po-p'ing was 
killed on the spot. Hsti Hsi-lin and Ma 
Chung-han were captured and later 
executed. 

When Ch'iu Chin learned of the failure 
of the insurrection in Anking and the death 
of Hsti Hsi-lin from Shang-hai newspapers 
of the Ist of the 6th moon (July 10), she was 
stunned. She sat silently in her office in the 
school with the newspapers in hand. Some 
of the faculty advised her to run away at 
once but she would not. She did, however, 
destroyed the documents and papers on 
revolution in the school and in her room in 
the house at Shaohsing. 

Hu Tao-nan #8384 who studied in 
Japan at the same time as Ch'iu Chin and 
who was now Director of the Education 
Bureau of Shaohsing, was opposed to Ch'iu 
Chin's agitation for sex equality and 
revolution, reported to Prefect Kuei-fu that 
Ch'iu Chin, Chu Shao-k'ang and Lu Feng- 
ch'iao JRE and others at Ta T'ung School 
planned an insurrection on the 10th of the 
6th moon (July 19). Kuei-fu went to 
Hangchow on the 3rd of the 6th moon (July 
12) to report to Governor Chang Ts'eng- 
yang 3&3 of Chekiang. The following 
day Governor Chang Ts'eng-yang 
dispatched Li Yi-chih #44 , Commander 
of the First Division, with 300 men to 
Shaohsing to arrest Ch'iu Chin and others at 
Ta T'ung School. 

Early in the morning of that day a 
message came from the students in 
Hangchow whom Ch'iu Chin had sent there 
in preparation for the revolution that 
government troops were heading for 


Shaohsing. Ch'iu Chin held a meeting with 
the faculty and students. No decision was 
made. She was again advised to escape but 
she refused to do so. Some students left for 
home. 
In the morning of the 4th of the 6th 
moon (July 13) Wang Chin-fa =43% came 
from Ch'enghsien K$% and discussed with 
Ch'iu Chin the emergency situation. He left 
-after lunch. Shortly afterwards students sent 
out to réconnoitre came back to report that 
government troops had crossed over to the 
east bank of the river and were entering the 
city. A last meeting was held in the school. 
All urged Ch'iu Chin to leave but she still 
refused. Some more students defected. 

In the aftemoon government troops 
arrived and surrounded the school. Some 
students|urged Ch'iu Chin to go out by the 
back door, cross the river by boat and escape 
but she didn't move, only telling the faculty 
and students to escape themselves. Some 
students: went out by the back door, swam 
across the river and escaped while others left 
by the front door. Two of the latter were 
shot down by government troops stationed 
outside. | 

The government troops now broke into 
the school and arrested Ch'iu Chin, Ch'eng I 
#28 , teacher, Chiang Chi #%c , staff 
member, Hsti Sung-yang {RH , Ch'ien 
Ying-jen WE , Lu Sung-chih BMG , 
Wang Chih-huai -#8#% , and Shih Pao-hsi 
FPU , all students. They were taken to the 
Shaohsing Prefectural Office and tried. 
When Ch'iu Chin was brought before Prefect 
Kuei-fu, Magistrate Li Chung-yo and 
Magistrate Li Jui-nien, she only identified 
herself and her occupation but refused to 
answer questions about the revolution and 

_Tevolutionaries. She admitted only that she 
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advocated a revolution for equality between 
the sexes but not a revolution between the 
Manchu and Han races. When Kuei-fu 
questioned her who had visited her at the 
school and talked with her on revolutionary 
matters, she retorted, "You yourself have 
visited me at the school and presented me 
with a pair of scrolls with the inscription of 
couplets about competition for success in the 
world and showing masculine superiority on 
Earth." After the cross-examination, she 
was taken to the women's prison on 
Reclining Dragon Hill KARELI . 

The following day Prefect Kuei-fu 
ordered Magistrate Li Chung-yo to grill her 
again with the intention of securing a written 
deposition that she had engaged in 
revolutionary activities as evidence to 
convict her. Magistrate Li Chung-yo was 
inwardly sympathetic with her and did not 
use torture to extort a confession as often 
done at that time. To all his questions Ch'iu 
Chin gave no answer. Finally when the 
Magistrate asked her to make a written 
deposition, she wrote: 


IREKIERA © 4 
Autumnal rains and winds bring grief of 
death. — 


Early on the 6th day of the 6th moon 
(July 15) at daybreak Magistrate Li Jui-nien 
under orders from Prefect Kuei-fu came to 
the prison with a squad of soldiers carrying 
arms and lights. When the woman prison 
guard opened the door to admit them, she 
sensed what they came for and trembled 
with fear. But Ch'iu Chin talked calmly to 


- Magistrate Li, making three requests: (1) To 


write letters to her family, relatives and 
friends; (2) Not to undress her at the 
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execution; and (3) Not to exhibit her head 
publicly. Magistrate Li accepted her second 
and third requests. 

She was taken to the Pavilion Crossroad 
2] at Shaohsing and executed by 
decapitation. 

Her execution raised a terrific storm of 
protest. Editorials in newspapers and 
articles in magazines witheringly criticized 
the Manchu Govemment for its autocracy, 
corruption and weakness in confronting 
foreign encroachments. Public opinion 
severely condemned the cruelty and injustice 
of Prefect Kuei-fu, Magistrate Li Chung-yo 
and Magistrate Li Jui-nien. 

Commenting upon "The Slaying of 
Ch'iu Chin" REKAH in Ming I Nu Shih 
HA written on the day of her 
execution, the author succinctly pointed out 
the significance of her death, saying: "Ch'iu 


Chin was the first Chinese woman in the - 


four thousand years of the history of China 
to have sacrificed her life for the rights of 
the Chinese nationals and for nationalism." 

The following tzu ja] (lyric) by an 
anonymous poet published in a newspaper 
reflected the general public reaction to the 
tragedy: 


RR — ARA 


ZIJIA > RAE EAL » 
HERRAS > MRO o 
SRBORRHEL > POHAQER > 
ERRER” GFT LLBG © 


The Sword Heroine of Li Ch'eng — 
To the Tune of "Lady Yu" 


A sword flashed with cold light. 
A genteel life was put to flight. 


There fell and rolled off a sore head. 

Blood drenched the street deep red, 

Chiient'ang tides splash and dragons groan. 

Men and Women frown and moan. 

She weaves a heroic folklore 

That lasts with rivers and mountains 
evermore. 


Ch'iu Chin's remains lay in the open air 
for over a day until a laundry woman at Ta 
T'ung School Wang Yu-an E&i came and 
wrapped them up with a mattress and asked 
a Philanthropic Society $$ to bury them at 
the foot of Reclining Dragon Hill. 

Ch'iu Chin's family folks dared not 
come to claim her remains lest they be 
arrested for being her relations. When she 
was arrested and imprisoned, her elder 
brother Yu-chang %7 took the family folks 
in the house at Shaohsing to his wife's 
brother Chang Shih-fan's G&RFIA, house at 
Hsia Shan Village kiQ} , about seven 
miles from Shaohsing. They went by boat 
and passed a night there. Sensing Chang 
Shih-fan's fear that he might be arrested for 
harboring them, they left by boat in a heavy 
rain the following morning for Lichu 7A , 
less than three miles away, where they took 
refuge at the Pao Shou Monastery HRR. 
They got the evil tidings of Ch'iu Chin's 
execution but dared not send anybody to 
claim her remains at the time. Early in the 
7th moon (mid-August) when the tense 
situation eased somewhat Yu-chang hired 
several porters and secretly moved Ch'iu 
Chin's coffin to Yen Chia T'an BF ZR H 
outside the Chang Hsi Gate % pg F3 of 
Shaohsing. 

Shortly after Ch'iu Chin's execution 
Govemor Chang Ts'eng-yang of Chekiang . 


was transferred by Imperial decree to be 
Governor of Kiangsu but the gentry and 
populace of Kiangsu raised strong objection 
to his new appointment. The Manchu 
Government then transferred him to be 
Governor of Shansi. The people of Shansi 
also opposed his transfer. He was not able 
to assume office in either Kiangsu or Shansi 
and ended his official career ignobly. 
Prefect Kuei-fu of Shaohsing was 
transferred as Prefect of Ningkuo, Anhui 
ZR. But sixty delegates from Anhui 
gathered at Wuhu 4€3 and passed a 





resolution opposing his appointment. He 


was unable to assume office and lived in 
retirement. After the Revolution of 1911, he 
changed his name to Chao Ching-ch'i #2#% 
I , went to Manchuria and lived incognito. 

In January, 1908 Ch'iu Chin's close 
friend Hsü Tzu-hua in consultation with her 
sworn sister Wu Chih-ying decided to bury 
her remains on the bank of the West Lake in 
fulfillment of her promise to her on their 
visit to Yo Fei's tomb on March 17, 1907. 
One day, braving a snowstorm, she crossed 
the Chiient'ang River to remove her coffin 
from Shaohsing to Hangchow and buried it 
beside the Hsi Leng Bridge AH on the 
bank ofjthe West Lake. She erected a stone 
tablet at the tomb with the inscription: 


NURIA EEE 
Alas!, Tomb of Ch'iu Chin, Heroine of 


the Mirror Lake 


Not long after the tomb was erected, a 
Manchu itinerant censor Chang Hui #4 #& 
memorialized the throne that Ch'iu Chin, a 
renegade, should not have been buried on 
the scenic hallowed West Lakeside; her 
tomb there should be flattened forthwith. 
His proposal won Imperial approval. Ch'iu 
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Chin's elder brother Yu-chang, then at a 


‘government post in far-off Heilungkiang 


WEIL , had to hurry back to Chekiang to 
remove her sister's remains from the West 
Lake back to Yen Chia T'an, Shaohsing. In 
August of the 1st year of the Hsiian T'ung 
4% reign period (1909) the Wang family in 
Hsiangt'an, Hunan sent two men to 
Shaohsing to remove Ch'iu Chin's coffin to 
Hsiangt'an to be buried with her husband 
T'ing-chun who by then had passed away. ` 

After the Revolution of 1911, the new 
Chekiang Govemor Chu Jui 43%. who had 
been a revolutionary comrade of Ch'iu Chin 
proposed to re-bury her remains on the bank 
of the West Lake. This time removal of the 
remains was undertaken by her younger 
sister Cheng 3% in the company of two 
officials delegated respectively by the 
Chekiang Governor and the Hunan 
Governor T'an Yen-k'ai IERI . A new 
tomb was erected in front of the old site and 
a Wind and Rain Pavilion JAN œ was 
constructed at the old site. (The pavilion 
derives its name from Ch'iu Chin's poetic 
line "Autumnal rain and wind brings grief of 
death.") Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the Provisional 
President of the Republic of China, took a 
special trip to Hangchow with a number of 
leading Kuomintang members, including 
Ch'en Ch'i-mei BREESE , Hu Han-min Ay 
R , Chu Jui 433 and Ch'u Min-lu AR 
and attended a memorial service for the 
revolutionary martyr. Dr. Sun unveiled at 
the service a horizontal wooden tablet with 
the inscription: HÆ "Brightening the 
Lake Scene”. 

At the Pavilion Crossroad F320 in 
Shaohsing where Ch'iu Chin was executed 
on July 15, 1907 a monument was erected’ 


with the inscription: KMALKRAw 
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Monument for Martyr Ch'iu Chin. —BARA GE TREES 0 

Ch'iu Chin's sworn sister Wu Chih-ying She failed to safeguard her own life, 
presented a pair of scrolls with the following But won long-lived heroic fame. 
couplets of ten characters which sum up her 
life: 
Notes: 


` 1. Chien Hu $} , also called Ching Hu #3 , here translated as "Mirror Lake", lies southeast of 
Shaohsing, Chekiang. It came into prominence in the K‘aiyuan B§3t reign period (A.D. 713-741) of 
Emperor Hsüan Chung Li Lung-chi of the T'ang dynasty jaf xR AE when Ho Chih-chang SIAE 
(659-744), secretary, poet and calligrapher, petitioned the throne to bestow upon him the Lake for 
setting free fishes that had been caught and the Emperor graciously consented. The Lake lying 
partly in Shanyin |Ljf and partly in Kuei-ch'i $78 , used to be very wide but has dwindled in size. 
Its water is quite clear and is used to brew wine, notably the famous Yellow Wine of Shaohsing 
MRD . 

2. The term "Yellow Peril" was coined by foreigners to refer to the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 which 
was directed against foreigners and Christians and embroiled Northeast China in turmoil, Ch'iu 
Chin uses the term here ironically to refer to the insurrection then caused by the revolutionaries. 

. This is an allusion to the uprising which was being fomented in Chekiang. 

4. The line has been traced to the following poem in Ts‘ang Chiang Hung Yu Lou Shih Chi 

WRH by T'ao Tan-yen Hgy A who lived sometime between the Chia Ching W and Tao 
Kuang 383¢ reign periods (1796-1850): 


w 


EEIN 


AER IER > FBR KE | KERERE » BEURER RBUT © 
RENTER BATE > BUSA aR ; RIKETE » SERIA RR o 
PUR RUS > AEP READ > REN > AEBLER ; 
AADAC » SIGE © 


Thoughts in Late Autumn 


Life in this world is like floating duckweek; 
Wealth and fame are like autumn grass, indeed. 
Autumn grass may become fresh blades in spring; 
A crabbed face won't be fresh and flattering. 

The hedge chrysanthemums aren't yet in bloom. 

I drink wine solitarily in gloom. 

Autumnal rains and winds bring grief of death. 

At night as I sit alone, my heart pounds Pestle-like. 
Sword in hand, I go out and make rounds, 


a. "A Historical Study of the Line ‘Autumnal rains and winds bring grief of death. 
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In the frost wild where the crisp air freshens my breath. 

I'll roam the Five Mountains and the Three Continents day in, day out. 
Who can protect himself from the wild winds and waves sweeping around? 
He'd better go home and lie by his distiller's grains mound 

And live a rustic life with nothing to worry about. 


" by Cheng I-mei in 
Hsin Min Wan Pao, Shanghai, October 21, 1961. 
“AAV” SEI LATE LAE A+B = 
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The Integrative Art of Modern Thailand 


Herbert P. Phillips 


Lowie Museum of Anthropology, 
University of California at Berkeley) 


This is a fascinating book on art of 
modern Thailand with beautiful illustrations. 
One is carried away by its interpretation of 
contemporary Thai art — Following is a 
sample from the book on "Celebrations of 
Buddhism". The illustration on "Waiting for 
the Monks" appears in the cover page. 

For more than a thousand years the 
paramount purpose of Thai art was to honor 
Buddhism — Its teachings, practices, 
symbols, and above all, the person, career, 
and lives of the Lord Buddha. The strength 
of this tradition continues unabated into this 
century where Buddhist themes and aims 
still represent the most important features of 
Thai artistic expression. 

The basic terms of modern Buddhist art 
— the meanings of its motifs and symbols 
— are well understood by most Thai. 
Equally important, they widely believe that 


the intent of this art should still be 
instructional, moral, and conceptual rather 
than aesthetic or decorative. 

However, like many other things in 
Thailand, Buddhist art has in recent decades 
undergone transformation and experimen- 
tation. For many artists, the opportunity to 
express Buddhist ideas with modern designs 
and materials, and to do so in styles that are 
personally distinctive, is almost a form of 
artistic liberation. That some of these 
designs are modern modifications of 
traditional aesthetic forms makes them even 
more meaningful to Thai artists and 
audiences. Indeed, it is the extraordinary 
adaptability of Buddhist concepts and 
symbols to the contemporary world that so 
clearly demonstrates for most Thai thcir 
continued relevance, legitimacy, and 
timelessness. 


Is Feng Shui an Early 
Form of Ecology? 


Kenneth J. E. Berger 


Introduction 


Feng shui ( ji\7k) has been known in 
the west since the 1600s through the 
writings of Matthew Ricci and, since that 
time, has been increasingly studied by 
westerners. The first were explorers and 
missionaries and, as such, examined feng 
Shui from a Christian-based religious 
idealogy. At approximately the same time, 
it was also being examined by colonial 
administrators who viewed it both through 
the eyes of western-trained bureaucrats and 
with a western-colonial mentality. It was 
therefore described with words such as 
magical art, superstition, absurd practice, 
etc. Later, anthropologists, sociologists, and 
sinologists attempted to explain feng shui as 
a part of the Chinese socio-cultural 
framework. In tum, they were followed by 
the architects and urban planners who 
viewed feng shui as a form of site planning 
and analyzed it from that perspective. 
Finally, feng shui was and is presently being 
examined as a form of” popular culture” as it 
relates to the west's fascination with all 
things eastern. So, at present, feng shui is 
being put forward as one of those eastern 
arts which has gained adherents in the west, 


such as has happened with kung fu, tai chi 
chuan, acupressure, etc. 

From this brief discussion, it should be 
readily apparent that no mention has been 
made of examining feng shui as a type of 
science. This is surprising since, over the 
years, a number of authors have alluded to 
its relationship to science and a few have 
even attempted to explain it in somewhat 
scientific terms. Yet, few (if any) 
individuals writing in English or other 
western languages have examined feng shui 
from a purely scientific basis. Nor have they 
attempted to find any relationship which 
may exist between feng shui and science. 

A number of reasons are proposed for 
this lack of a pure scientific analysis of feng 
shui. First is that originally feng shui was 
regarded as a superstition and, as such, 
would ‘not have been deemed worthy of 
investigation by "true" scientists. Second, 
when feng shui was finally investigated in an 
academic manner, it was viewed to be in the 
realm of the social sciences and not the pure 
sciences. Third, China and the western 
world had limited contact when compared to 
that between the west and other parts of the 
world. Finally, and most importantly, feng 
Shui has rarely been studied by westerners 
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who possess cross-disciplinary training, i.e. 
westerners who are trained in both the pure 
or hard sciences and also in Chinese culture. 
It would only be such cross-disciplinary 
trained individuals who would be aware of 
any similarities or relationships which may 
exist between feng shui and science. 

The purpose of this paper, therefore, is 
to briefly examine feng shui from a scientific 
basis and to explain feng shui from a 
scientific point-of-view. Specifically, the 
Shapes School ( 723% ), as opposed to the 
Directions School ( 3 ), is considered. 
This is not because of a belief that the 
Directions School has no scientific basis but 
rather because the relationship between the 
Shapes School and pure science is more 
obvious and pronounced. Also, emphasis is 
placed on the siting of buildings of the living 
rather than the graves or tombs of the dead. 
This is because the importance of a healthy 
environment is of obvious concern to the 
living and not to the dead. In addition, it is 
highly unlikely that a belief in the 
importance of an auspicious grave or tomb 
Site, on the future fortunes of the deceased's 
descendents, can be shown to have any 
purely scientific basis, other than perhaps 
psychological. 


What is Feng Shui? 


Feng shui translates literally as wind 
(feng) and water (shui). However, feng shui 
is really an abbreviation of t’sang-feng 
(RA ) and te-shui (47k ), which mean "to 
hoard the wind" and “to acquire the water", 
respectively (Wei 1982). What these terms 
refer to is the accumulation of ch'i ( $4, ), the 
cosmic breath, based upon the features of a 
landscape. As explained by Rossbach 


(1983, p. 21), "Ch'i is the vital force that 
breathes life into animals and vegetation, 
inflates the earth to form mountains, and 
carries water through the earth's ducts. Ch'i 
is a life essence, a motivating force. It 
animates all things. ... Without ch'i, trees 
will not blossom, rivers will not flow, man 
will not be." Since ch'i can be dispersed by 
the wind and can be bound by water, it is 
therefore advantageous to find a location 
where ch'i can be maximized. Therefore, 
the purpose of feng shui is to minimize the 
adverse influences and maximize the 
advantages of dwelling locations for both 
the living and the dead. It is "... the art of 
adapting residences of the living and tombs 
for the dead so as to co-operate and 
harmonize with the local currents of the 
cosmic breath" (Ronan and Needham 1986, 
p.6). Skinner (1982, p.4) states that feng 
Shui is "(t)he art of living in harmony with 
the land, and deriving the greatest benefit, 
peace and prosperity from being in the right 
place at the right time ....". The sites selected 
therefore must be in harmony with the local 
currents of ch'i. Various authors have thus 
described feng shui as "the power of the 
natural environment ... the composite 
influences of the natural processes" (Lip 
1984, p.2), “an eco-art dealing with 
conservation, ecology, orientation, and 
spatial arrangement” (Rossbach 1983, p.x), 
and the “concept of harmonious landscape" 
(Samways 1989). Based upon these various 
definitions, it appears that feng shui is 
somehow related to nature, e.g. the shape of 
the landscape, the orientation of the site, the 
location of water, mountains, trees, etc. 
Feuchtwang (1974) defines feng shui as 
the “analysis and art of good siting." With 
this definition, he has incorporated both the 
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scientific (i.e. analysis) and non-scientific 
(i.e. art) aspects of feng shui. In fact, 
Rossbach (1983, pp.2-3) states "In practice, 
feng shui is something between a science 
and an art” and later says it "... supports the 
modem idea of ecology and conservation" 
(p.9). This agrees with Hugo-Brunt (1964, 
p.444) who says it is "...concerned with 
conservation, (and) preservation....” 


Scientific Basis of Feng Shui 


Based upon the foregoing discussion, it 
appears that the Shapes School of feng shui 
is related to science, specifically ecology. 
The questions that need to be asked 
therefore are "Can feng shui be considered a 
science?" and "Does it have any scientific 
basis?". Rossbach (1983, p. 48) states that 
"Feng shui has its scientific basis" and, as 
previously mentioned, "... supports the 
modern idea of ecology and conservation" 
(p.9). Many other modem writers on feng 
Shui have either alluded to or given specific 
examples of the relationship between feng 
Shui and science. For example, Lip (1984) 
cites ten feng shui “rules of thumb” which 
originated out of practical (i.e. scientific or 
ecological) reasons, such as building on high 
ground so as to avoid flooding or the 
avoidance of a big tree in front of the main 
door which would block sunlight and also be 
a good conductor of lightning. 

As previously stated, the basic purpose 
of feng shui is to accumulate ch'i and the site 
which is being sought is the meeting place 
of the heavenly ch’i and the earthly ch'i. 
Ch’i has been translated variously as the 
"vital force", "vital energy", “material 
force", “breath of nature", and "matter- 
_ energy." It has also been described "on the 


human level ... (as) the energy flowing 
through the acupuncture meridians of the 
body, at the agricultural level it is the force 
which, if not stagnant, brings fertile crops, 
and at the climatic level it is the energy 
carried on the winds and by waters" 
(Skinner 1982, p.14). 

Another writer describes ch'i as "...an 
energy or force that creates mountains and 
volcanoes, directs streams and rivers, and 
determines the colors and shapes of trees 
and plants" (Rossbach 1987, p.10). Thus, 
ch'i is "... capable of condensing into 
physical being" (Feuchtwang 1974, p.49). 
As explained in a feng shui text, Kuo p'o's 
( UE ) Burial Classic ( ERE (AAS) (1977, 
p.2), 


the ch'i of both the yin (earthly ch'i) and 
the yang (heavenly ch'i) gush forth to 
become wind, rise to become clouds, 
descend to become rain, and move in 
the earth to become the active ch'i or 
life-force. The life-force moving in the 
earth sends forth and gives birth to a 
large number of things. 


Figure 1 shows an idealized movement of 
ch'i based upon Kuo P’o's description. 

Both Skinner (1982) and Xu (1990) 
compared ch'i to the earth's hydrologic cycle 
(see Figure 2). Nebel (1981, p. 206) 
describes the hydrologic cycle in the 
following manner: 


Water molecules enter the air by 
evaporation from oceans and ... (from 
the soil, and from the plants by 
transpiration), In the air, the water 
molecules condense, or come together, 
and return to Earth in the form of 
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Figure 1. Movement of Chi 
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Figure 2. Hydrologic Cycle. 
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precipitation. The water drains over or 
(into and) through the ground, (either 
being taken up by the plants or) 
returning to points of evaporation. The 
cycle then repeats. 


This comparison of ch'i to the 
hydrologic cycle is, however, incomplete. 
Based upon Kuo P'o's description, ch'i can 
not be compared to the just the hydrologic 
cycle but rather must be compared to all the 
earth's biogeochemical cycles, especially, 
those which are important to life: 
hydrologic (hydrogen and oxygen), carbon- 
oxygen, nitrogen, phosphorus, and sulfur 
(Berger 1992). 

These biogeochemical cycles are a 
major part of the ecology of the earth. The 
elements contained within these cycles make 
up 95% of the mass of all living organisms. 
In humans, they make up 90% of the blood, 


75% of the muscle, and 20% of the bones. — 


They also make up almost 51% of the earth's 
crust, approximately 96.5% of seawater, and 
99% of the atmosphere. In addition, they 
are the basis of the four principal classes of 
organic molecules: proteins, carbohydrates, 
lipids, and nucleic acids. In various forms, 
these six elements continuously cycle 
through the air, water, soil, plants, and 
animals. This occurs as organisms live, 
grow, die, and decompose. So they may be 
part of a living organism one moment and 
part of the non-living environment the next. 
Likewise, ch'i also cycles through the earth 
and heavens and is also found in both living 
and non-living things. 

Comparing ch'i to the biogeochemical 
cycles is however still not complete. 
Something is missing. Most descriptions of 
ch'i use words such as energy or force as 


part of the description. Rossbach (1983, 
p.23), for example, states "At times it (ch'i) 
is mass; at other times vapor." Schwartz 
(1985, p.181), in fact, says ”... that ch'i 
comes to have properties of both energy and 


matter ...." If this is true, where is the 
energy or force in the biogeochemical 
cycles? 


Upon examining Kuo P'o's description 
of ch'i once again, it should be apparent that 
not only does it sound like the earth's 
biogeochemical cycles but it also like a 
description of solar energy. Solar energy — 
the life giving force from the sun. The 
plants use solar energy in order to convert 
the inorganic elements into organic 
substances. It is the solar energy which 
allows the cycling of these elements to 
continue. 

Einstein showed by E=mc* that energy 
and matter are related. Simply stated, this 
equation means that it is possible for energy 
to be “locked up" in the mass of an object. 
In other words, mass (i.e. matter) can be 
transformed into energy and energy into 
mass. Neither can be created nor destroyed 
but only converted into the other. It is thus 
proposed that ch'i is equivalent to Einstein's 
equation. In its material form, ch'i is, 
represented by the elements in the 
biogeochemical cycles, while in its energy 
form, ch'i is represented by solar energy. It 
is solar energy which powers the 
biogeochemical cycles. However, solar 
energy in its natural form is limited. It must 
be changed into a physical or a material 
form which will allow things to exist and 
grow and continue. It achieves this through 
the biogeochemical cycles. 

Just as ch'i is responsible for the birth, 
continuance, and health of many things, the 
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force (solar energy) and the matter (the 
elements in the biogeochemical cycles) are 
also responsible for the birth and growth of 
living things on earth. It can be said that ch'i 
is just a description of the force and the 
matter, the solar energy and the 
biogeochemical cycles. It serves the same 
purpose as E=mc?, i.e. it unifies the force 
and the matter. Ch'i is neither created nor 
destroyed; it simply changes its form. 

Therefore, as was previously stated, feng 
Shui attempts to find a place where ch'i can 
be maximized. Obviously, a place where the 
biogeochemical cycles are operating 
unhindered is much more healthy than a 
place where they are weak or not working, 
such as would occur with pollution. 

Next, some of the rules and guidelines 
of feng shui shall be examined to see how 
well they correlate with moder day 
understanding of the environment. 


Practical Basis of Feng Shui 
Site Selection 


Many of the "rules" of feng shui are the 
Same as those which are found in 
conservation-oriented and environmental 
Site planning and building design. 
Undoubtedly, this is because feng shui 
basically developed as a means to avoid 
floods, droughts, typhoons, cold north 
winds, and other forces of nature. 

For example, according to feng shui, a 
house should be built midway up a hill 
facing south. It is known from environ- 
mental site planning that a house built in 
such a location receives more solar radiation 
than one located on a flat slope, wind speeds 
would be lower midway up a hill than at the 
crest, and at the foot of a long open slope the 
area is usually cold and damp. 


The Ten Books of Yang Chai ( B26-+ 
#8 ) state that if marshland is in the vicinity 
of the house disaster will come to the family. 
Another text says "a damp and low area is ` 
not suitable for living. Anyone who lives 
there in a place like this will get sick easily” 
(Hsu and Hsu 1969). Today, it is known 
that mosquitoes breed in damp areas and 
quite often are carriers of malaria and 
dengue fever. 

This same text says that the "... site 
should be open and bright. Never have the 
site tightly surrounded and suppressed by 
hugh mountains since gloomy air will drive 
away the yang spirits....". These yang spirits 
to which the text refers are the sunlight (i.e. 
solar energy), while the area being described 
is one that is prone to possible air pollution 
episodes. It also states that one should avoid 
hollowing out or excavating a mountain to 
get more space because the dragon's vien of 
influence is wounded and disabled. A more 
practical explanation is the possibility of 
landslides. 

The rules of feng shui further state that 
water should be located south of the site and 
that preferably the watercourse will have 
gentle meanders, and not sharp bends, and 
that south facing loops are more favorable. 
Upon examining this rule, a number of 
practical reasons are readily apparent. 
Water has a moderating effect on the climate 
so any site located near water will 
experience warmer winters and cooler 
summers. The gentle meanders indicate a 
stream or river in maturity. Such a stream or 
river will have more gently flowing, and’ 
hence less dangerous, water and a wide and 
fertile floodplain which would be beneficial 
to an agricultural society. By avoiding sharp 
bends, the site should experience less 
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erosion and. be less likely to be located near 
a geologic fault since sharp bends in a 
watercourse are one indication of a fault. 
South facing loops are more favorable 
because erosion occurs on the outer curve 
and accretion on the inner curve. Also, the 
water's speed is greater near the outer bank; 
hence, if it's closest to the site, it is more 
dangerous to the users of the water. In 
addition, since the site is protected by 
mountains and trees on the other three sides, 
water in the south serves as a protective 
barrier against possible enemy invasion. 

With respect to soil, Feuchtwang (1974, 
pp.116-117) states that in selecting a grave 
Site that 


near the surface, one half should be 
sand and one half clay with only a few 
large stones. ... At a depth of three or 
four feet a layer of clay may be reached, 
and at six or seven feet a layer of sand, 
then a layer of loose stones, and then a 
layer of hard clay, yellow, red or 
variegated. Beyond this water will be 
reached ... (A)bove the hard clay ... the 
air (in the soil is) warm and 
comfortable, and (you will) have no 
trouble from water or white ants. 


Today, a similar field analysis of soil 
color, texture, structure, stoniness, horizon 
arrangement, rooting zone depth, and 
consistency is required and performed when 
soil and land are being tested for suitability 
for irrigation or other uses. 

The best soil for growing crops is a loam 
type soil, which consists of approximately 
equal amounts of sand and silt with a lesser 
amount of clay. The soil described by 
Feuchtwang, however, is a well-drained 


layer of soil having good aeration, located 
above an impervious layer of clay below 
which is found the water table. This type of 
soil is known as an ultisol — an old soil 
with a clay subsoil. Ultisols have low 
nutrient levels, experience nitrogen loss 
through leaching as a result of substantial 
rainfall, and have a high sensitivity to 
erosion in the surface layer (Conant et al. 
1983). Also, they only maintain their 
nutrient reserves through a continual 
recycling by vegetation or the application of 
fertilizer. By selecting such a grave site, it is 
ensured that the organic and inorganic 
chemicals of the decaying body are returned 
to the soil to. once again enter the 
biogeochemical cycles, and thereby return 
the nutrients to the soil. In other words, the 
decaying body acts as the needed fertilizer. 

Feng shui also recommends that 
buildings should have trees around them 
except in the front. Trees around a house 
will provide protection from wind and noise, 
purify the air, control precipitation and 
erosion, reduce glare, screen out 
objectionable views, and add beauty. Also, 
during the winter, the trees on the sides of 
the house will lose their foliage thereby 
allowing more penetration of solar radiation. 
In the summer, the trees will provide shade 
and natural cooling. They also provide 
favorable habitats for wildlife, especially 
birds. . 

Even the "rules" concerning the interior 
floor plan of the house have practical 
considerations. For example, according to 
feng shui, a building must have a back door 
which is not in line with the front door. By 
offsetting the inlet opening from the outlet 
opening, the air stream (what the feng shui 
texts would call ch'i) is deflected and 


stagnant air is avoided while natural 
ventilationjis therefore facilitated. 

These examples represent just a few of 
the many relationships between feng shui 
and ecology and/or conservation. They 
show that feng shui originally had a practical 
use and that it took into consideration 
various aspects of the local environment and 
ecology. 


Conclusion 


Few articles have been specifically 
written about the relationship between feng 
Shui and ecological or conservation 
principles. | This is interesting because many 
of the "rules" of feng shui are what today 
would be called the rules of/for 
conservation. The reason why so few 
articles have been written about this 
relationship is quite simply because the 
individuals who write about feng shui are 

‘normally |anthropologists, sociologists, 
historians, theologists, or sinologists, while 
those who write about ecology or 
conservation are natural, physical, or 
` biological Scientists. Thus, the individuals 
who would notice the similarities between 
feng shui and ecology or conservation are 
those very |few individuals who have cross- 
disciplinary training. 
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Introduction 


Before, the introduction of Christianity, 
certain practices in settling differences 
among Pacific islanders could be termed 
barbaric and gruesome. Clubbing the 
avenged person or fighting it out until one 
admits defeat are ways that had been used to 
settle differences. The ultimate gruesome 
settlement is to practice cannibalism in 
retaliation for the enemy or for the one who 
has been avenged. 

l 


Historical Roots of Violence 


The violence in the Pacific, of course, 
has a number of significant historical events 
involving early discovery. However, there 
are Pacific practices that if applied could 
help contribute to resolving conflicts. These 
practices are related to some of the Christian 
teachings brought to the islands by early 
missionaries. Resorting to the use of 
peaceful means to resolve conflicts could be 
very challenging due to the violent practices 
that have|been prevalent among many 
Pacific island cultures. Magellan, who was 
one the first European explorer to visit the 
region and|stopped at Guam for three days 
in 1521) during the world's first 
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circumnavigation. He and his men, in three 
ships, were in a sad physical state, and not 
much interested in, or given to cross-cultural 
sensitivity. After the Chamorros of Guam 
stole a small skiff which was trailing behind 
one of the ships, Magellan ordered a cluster 
of houses bumed and an undetermined 
number of natives killed. Magellan's 
chronicler, the Italian Pigafetta, recorded the 
killings with a certain clinical objectivity: 


When. any of the natives were wounded 
with our crossbow shafts, which passed 
completely through their loins from one 
side to the other, they, looking at it, 
pulled on the shaft, now on this, now on 
that side, and withdrew it out with great 
astonishment, and so died. (Ballendorf) 


Thus, this first contact between islanders 
and white men was violent, and this set a 
pattern which was to be repeated many 
times. After the Jesuit Diego Luis de 
Sanvitores established a colony at Guam in 
1668, there soon arose difficulties with the 
Chamorros there and these were ultimately 
put down with great violence. 

In August 1668, just two months after 
the missionaries’ arrival, Father Luis de 
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Morales and his companions were ambushed 
on Tinian Island as the priest was on his way 
to baptize a dying man: 


Two Spanish soldiers were hacked to 
death with machetes and Father Morales 
received a spear wound in his leg. At 
about the same time another priest, 
Father Luis de Medina, was attacked 
and badly beaten by a hostile mob of 
Chamorros in a remote village of Guam. 
(Ballendorf) 


In July 1669, trouble broke out once 
again. Sanvitores himself was taken 
prisoner on Saipan and his life was 
threatened before he was finally released. 
The lay catechist, whom Sanvitores had left 
on the island however, was not so fortunate. 
He was seized by a band of angry 
Chamorros and stabbed to death after a child 
he had baptized a few days earlier had died. 

The violence between the 
missionaries and the Chamorros continued 
in fits and starts, with periods of calm in 
between, until the martyrdom of Sanvitores 
himself in 1672: 


First (the Chamorros) went after Pedro, 
who refused to abandon (Father 
Sanvitores); within a few moments he 
fell dead with a spear in his chest. 
Sanvitores then fell to his knees and 
uttered a prayer of forgiveness for his 
assailants. He had barely enough time 
to kiss the crucifix before the two men 
were on him; one of them split the 
priest's skull with stroke of the cutlass, 
while the other buried a spear in his — 
heart. (They) then stripped the priest's 
body of crucifix and cassock, tied stones 


to the naked body, and took it far out 
into the bay where they cast it into the 
sea. (Ballendorf) 


Violence was observed also in Palau 
when the British Captain Henry Wilson was 
shipwrecked there for four months in 1783. 
During this time the Palauans helped the 
British to build another ship of combined 
local and British design, which ultimately 
carried the men to Macao and thence to 
England. However, in return for their help, 
the Palauans request Wilson and his men to 
help them conquer some of their enemies. 
In this pursuit, several men took a small 
cannon mounted on a canoe to one of the 
villages north of Koror Island, where a fight 
ensued. An eyewitness described the 
violence: . 


Their wars are truly bloody; they fight 
with darts and spears thrown by a sling, 
and do great execution, engage a tide, 
and give no quarter; and several of the 
enemy were taken prisoners, and put to 
death immediately in a most cruel 
manner. I will only give instances of 
two; the first had his arm chopped-off at 
his elbow with a hatchet, and beat about 
the head with it till (sic) he died, and 
was then paddled along the shore to 
‘show others their fate. The other, a man 
of family, called a roupack (sic), wore a 
white polished bone on his wrist (a 
mark of rank); this bone they attempted 
to take off, which he resisted by 
expanding his fingers; they then 
chopped off his hand at the wrist, and 
the bone was worm by the person who 
committed the act, and he was promoted 
to the rank to which the prisoner was 


entitled. After his body was pierced 
through in several places with a sword 
of ironwood, they cut off ‘his head, tied 
it to aj bamboo, and placed it in the 
King's house. (Ballendorf) 


These |descriptions of early encounters 
between Europeans and islanders, were 
typical. Many other similar instances of 
violence were recorded subsequently, and 
patterns were well-ingrained by the time 
permanent colonial settlements were 
established and trade began on a regular 
basis. 
It is a' fact in the Pacific that physical 
force is one of the ways that conflicts are 
settled. (Often, islanders would prefer 
actions rather than just mere words, and as a 
result, use of physical punishment is 
extensive. 

In Fiji, "planned physical violence” is a 
sanction used against unacceptable behavior. 
There was an instance of retaliation where 
men from jone village ambushed two young 
men who were terrorizing and raping 
women from the village. (Amo 1976:61) In 
the Fijian family, the household elder has 
the responsibility to maintain good behavior. 
In some cases, he would deliver a thrashing 
on disobedient family members. (Sahlins 
1962:17) 


Relationship (Husband & Wife) 


In the|contemporary husband and wife 
relationship, wives have been subjected to 
beatings and violence by their husbands. 
The wife then leaves the husband for her 
family. The wife's brothers or uncles may 
avenge for their sister/niece by going after 
the husband and inflicting bodily harm, or if 
the wife thinks that she is planning to return 
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to the husband, she would discourage her 
family members from carrying out their 
threats. 


The Reconciliation Process 


The process of appeasement involves 
the husband doing the following: 


(a) a verbal apology — In this case, the 
person expresses remorse with much 
sincerity and even with a promise that he 
would not do the same thing again. Being 
emotional even to the extend of shedding 
tears signifies great sorrow. The other party 
would than forgive the husband and the 
marriage would resume its relationships. 

(b) the second level includes the verbal 
apology plus the peace offerings which 
would include food stuff such as chickens, 
fish, and root crops, and a mediator. The 
mediator could be an uncle or some relative 
who is matured and looked upon with 
respect. Again, the apology is expressed 
with great emotions and feelings of 
penitence on behalf of the wrong doer. The 
relationship is then resumed with the 
incident completely forgotten. 

(c) the third time, the verbal apology is 
delivered on behalf of the offender through 
someone of high rank. The offender would 
provide such things as pigs, chickens, root 
crops and other essential offerings. The 
mouthpiece would be one of chiefly rank. 
Since the person of chiefly rank is respected 
by the individuals in the village, the 
offended person is expected to accept the 
apology. 

Once the conflict is resolved, both 
parties would be required to completely 
forget the incident and would carry on with 
the relationship. 
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The Key to Resolving Conflicts 


The key to resolving conflicts is related 
to the cultural values that are prevalent 
among the island people. Many of the 
Pacific cultures seek to avoid conflict. 
Social harmony is generally priced. 

In the Chamorro culture and in many 
other Pacific cultures, the concept of 
Inafa'maolek which means getting along, or 
"you are obligated to others and they are 
obligated to you" (Cunningham 1992:86) 
has powerful connotations. The term also 
implies "making it good for each other,” 
Based on the concept of Inafa‘maolek each 
individual is part of a mutual network. 
Since everyone is interdependent, 
maintaining social harmony is of vital 
importance. Respect for the elders in the 
family, the authority figures, and the 
practice of good manners are all part of the 
system. Mutual responsibility involving a 
Spirit of cooperation is the core of the 
Chamorro culture, (1992:92) _ 

Similar to the Chamorro culture is the 
Rotuman view of maintaining social 
harmony. Anthropologist Alan Howard 
said: l 

Conflict is inevitable, but for precisely 

that reason its management is given 

high priority in the Rotuman hierarchy 

of values... Many Rotuman cultural 

. practices can best be understood as a 

` means of reducing the possibility of 

‘ interpersonal conflict to a minimum, 

and keeping it socially contained when 

it does occur. (1970:108) 


To cement the concept of Inafa'maolek, 
the concept of reciprocity is paramount in 
the building of relationship in the Chamorro 


culture. Cunningham said: “Reciprocity is 
the continuing process by which actions 
toward one party are retumed. Actions 
require reactions (1992:87). Good actions 
require good reactions and bad actions 
require bad reactions." The point is, as 
individuals in a setting continue to treat 
others with respect and kindness, the 
reciprocity actions would be similar, thus 
certain conflicts could be prevented. 

In fostering interdependence, gifts of 
money and food which is referred to as 
chenchule would strengthen the relationship. 
The practical aspects of interdependence 
would include: l 


1. Share food among relatives and 
those accepted into the group. 

2. Provide help to build houses, repair 
roofs, canoes and in clearing, planting and 
harvesting of crops. 

3. The whole family or village provide 
support during weddings, funerals, and other 
celebrations. 

4. The whole family (mother, father, 
uncles, aunties, grandmas and grandpas) all 
have the responsibility to not- only nurture 
children but also to teach and discipline. 

_ 5. The youngsters have the obligation 
to respect the old and also to take care of 
them. 


The practice of Inafa'maolek would 
strengthen family ties and social harmony. 
Individuals would feel the social obligation 
to contribute to the overall good of both the 
family and the community. If such a 
concept is practiced in everyday living, 
conflicts could be minimized. 

The Rotuman culture, which is 
predominantly Polynesian, has the same 


typical interdependence arrangement. Ieli 
Irava from the University of the South 
Pacific wrote: "When two people belong to 
the same |kainaga, which .actually means 
kinship, each of them has the right to ask the 
other for such things as help, material goods, 
advice and so on, and the other is bound by 
Rotuman custom to give whatever is asked 
for, if it is reasonable. In addition, each has 
the right to sanction the other, even to the 
extent of using physical force to restrain the 
other form committing something that may 
bring disgrace not only on himself but also 


on the kainaga.” (1977:24) 





The Negative Aspect of Reciprocity 
} 
On the other hand, when wrongs are 
committed by certain individuals would the 
concept of emmok (revenge) be justified as 
part of the reciprocity arrangement? l 

The story was told of a priest by the 
name of Fray Juan Pobre de Zamora who 
visited a family in thè village of Tazga in 
Rota. The Chamorros extended their 
hospitality to providing food and shelter for 
the priest.; The chief and his wife treated the 
priest as if he was part of the family. 

A Spaniard by the name of Sancho 
visited the priest and his family. While 
Staying with the priest, Sancho had an 
altercation with a man named Sinaro. Angry 
words were exchanged and Sancho ridiculed 
- and also pushed Sinaro. Late that night, 
Sinaro sneaked in to where Sancho was 
sleeping and plunged a spear thus wounding 
Sancho seriously. Realizing that Sancho 
was going to die, the priest's family and 
relatives brought food and did all they could 
to make Sancho's suffering bearable. After 
Sancho died and was buried, the people of 
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the village placed spears in the ground in 
front of Sancho's grave indicating that his 
death would be avenged. 

Sinaro saw the warning and decided to 
flee to Guam. His family presented turtle- 
shell money, gifts of food and other precious 
items as compensation for the death of 
Sancho. The chief in Sinaro's village 
denounced him as a bad person. Sinaro 
would eventually return to the village after 
tempers have cooled down and the incident 
put aside. (1992:87) 

In resolving the above conflict, the 
wrong doer was treated as a refugee by 
fleeing to another place. His family 
recognized the grievous wrong and did all 
they could to make amends. The village 
chief also contributed to the punishment by 
indicating that the individual was a bad 
person. Since family honor is of paramount 
importance, the great shame that was 
brought on the Sinaro family was part of the 
appeasement process. 

Based on the law of reciprocity and in 
view of the concept of emmok, such cultural 
values are related to Christian teachings of 
loving thy neighbor as thyself and also the 
Golden Rule of "Doing unto others what you 
would like others to do to you.’ When a 
person does something wrong to you, you 
have the right to pay him back as pointed out 
in the Hebrew laws: "Eye for an eye, tooth 
for a tooth." 

In dealing with visitors, it is the custom 
of the Chamorro to be hospitable by offering 
food and water. As the visitor enjoys the 
hospitality, relationships are established and 
the visitor is expected to adhere strictly to 
the law of reciprocity which is part of the 
social fabric that binds the group together. 
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Consensus Decision Making 


Decision making through consensus is 
another value that would contribute to the 
resolving of conflicts. In the Chamorro and 
Pacific island ways, social harmony and 
agreeing on the outcome of decisions are 
more important than delineating as to who is 
right and who is wrong. 

Chamorros emphasize consensus 
decision making. Through village councils 
which included high ranking men and 
women, matters would be discussed until 
agreement were made. (1992:86) 

Avoidance of direct confrontation is also 
part of maintaining social harmony. In 
America, the democratic process is through 
a majority vote which determines the 
outcome of the decision, however, in the 
Pacific cultural context, being right is not as 
important as being in harmony with those 
around you. 

The consensus decision making 
approach could be utilized in resolving 
conflicts. As pointed out earlier, many 
islanders prefer actions like hitting someone 
or the use of force in discipline than through 
dialogue. Individuals who are quick to use 
physical action must develop the idea that 
establishing dialogue and investigating 
different views would be very beneficial. 

Continuous talking and discussion of the 
conflict with suggestions to resolve the 
matter would be effective rather than to 
inflict the physical damage by hitting 
someone, then seeking to make amends. 
Different points of view should definitely 
provide other perspectives that would 
contribute to the overall decision of the 
individuals involved in the infraction. 


Respect for the Elderly 


In the Chamorro culture and other 
Pacific cultures, respecting the elders is of 
paramount importance. Cunningham said: 
"Respect had to be shown to those who were 
older. The oldest person came first ... 
Respect for old age led the ancient 
Chamorro to the practice of ancestor 
worship. Respect is still shown to older 
people by the custom of nginga (smelling of 
the hands)." (1992:92) 

One would tend to ask, how can respect 
for elders help in resolving conflicts? Ina 
social order where one is disrespectful when 
one disobeys someone who is older, the 
young person would be extremely careful in 
maintaining a good relationship with those 
who are older than him/her. 

Secondly, adhering to disciplinary 
instructions by someone who is older would 
be a ‘social requirement for the younger 
person. The individual would also hesitate 
to take advantage of the older person in such 
practices as mugging, theft and other 
devious ways. Other adults in the 
community would also be very involved in 
making sure that a youngster is. corrected if 
he is behaving in a way that is not 
acceptable in the social context. 

In the educational setting, the term in 
loco parentis (in the place of parents) would 
be meaningful for children who would view 
teachers as being in the place of ‘parents. 
They would be obligated to obey and show 
deference to the-older adults who would be 
the teachers. 

In resolving actual conflicts, counsel and 
advice given by elders would be heeded and 
followed by offenders and those who would 
be offended. Measures by the village elders 


would have much impact on the behavior of 
those who commit acts of aggression 
towards other members in the village. 

Would the measures indicated make a 
difference!in resolving conflicts? 

Such |concepts of inter-dependence, 
reciprocity, consensus decision making and 
respect for the elders have merit in seeking 
to provide social harmony. Could society 
utilize these concepts that have some 
bearing in|resolving conflicts in the past? 

Is there another way? 

| 


Christian Principles 
I 
With the introduction of Christianity, 
islanders | learned the teachings of Jesus 
Christ. |Regardless of religious sect, 
teachings |from the Bible were used and can 
be used today to resolve conflicts and avoid 
violence. |In Matthew 18:15-17, it reads: 
| 
"Moreover if thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone; If he shall 
hear thee, thou has gained thy brother. 
But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one of two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. 
And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the church; but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.” 
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The process is to discuss the issue 
privately, on a one-to-one basis. If the 
matter is resolved, increased understanding 
on the part of the one who committed the 
offense could result in him being a brother 
to the one to whom he committed the 
offense. 

The next step is to involve witnesses 
who would then reiterate the main concerns. 
The intent is that, more witnesses strengthen 
the case. Again, the problem is intended to 
be resolved privately before the third step is 
implemented where the leaders of the church 
would be involved in determining the degree 
of wrong committed and provide for the 
consequences. 

According to Jesus Christ's teachings, 
one would need to reciprocate evil with 
good. The individual must be forgiving and 
extremely patient in dealing with adversity. 
The individual would have to be willing to 
always look for the good in others even 
though he/she may have been taken 


advantage by others. -= 
Conclusion 


Cultural values have much to offer in 
the resolving of conflicts. Strong family 
ties, respect for the elderly, and looking out 
for others through the process of 
Inafa'maolek are values that could make a 
difference in preventing as well as in 
resolving conflicts. 

Adhering to religious values and 
practices could also be utilized in promoting 
social harmony and in resolving conflicts. 
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Fig. 2 A Pair of Extremely Fine Small Huanghuali Cabinets (17th Century) 





The woodcut illustrations for the novel 
Jin Ping Mei have been used as a source of 
reference] for identifying and dating Ming- 
style furniture since the early part of the 
twentieth! century. More recently, with 
Lévy's translation of the novel into French 
and a English translation in progress by 
David Roy, new attention has focused on the 
richly detailed text, whose panorama of late 
Ming social and material culture contains a 
multitude of references to furniture and how 
it was used. These textual references, 
together) with the seventeenth-century 
woodcut | illustrations and an eighteenth- 
century set of paintings that illustrate the 
same scenes, provide a unique body of 
evidence to refine our ideas about dating and 
deepen our understanding of Chinese 
furniture. 

The novel Jin Ping Mei was published 
anonymously in the final years of the Wanli 
reign, circa 1618. Its early popularity 
prompted the printing of an illustrated 
edition sometime during the Chongzhen 
reign (1628-1644), perhaps twenty years 
later, which included two hundred 
woodblock prints, depicting two scenes from 
each of the one hundred chapters. These 
scenes illustrate the many rooms, halls, 





Furniture in the Novel Jin Ping Mei 


Curtis Evarts 


gardens, and shops around which the lives 
and intrigues of Ximen Qing and his six 
wives revolve. Although set in the Song 
dynasty, scholars agree that text and 
illustrations reflect life during the late Ming, 
Ximen, the central figure of the novel, is an 
uneducated, yet wealthy, rogue, supported 
by his landholdings and enterprises, who 
becomes a minor gentry official in his native 
town of Cheng Ho. Behind his apparent 
joviality lurks a master of bribery and 
exploitation who continually seeks to 
increase his status, property, wealth, and 
power. Even his six beautiful wives cannot 
satisfy his abundant sexual appetite, and he 
is often involved in complicated affairs with 
mistresses. He is protected from the 
consequences of his misdeeds through a 
guanxi relationship with a high official at the 
Imperial Court, who on more than one 
occasion is mollified with substantial gifts of 
gold and silver. Ximen Qing dies at last, 
ignobly, from a malady brought on by his 
own lust. 

This controversial book was banned by 
Kangxi in 1684 because of its explicit sexual 
references. Despite censorship, it continued 
to be printed, however, and Kangxi's brother 
is even said to have made a Manchu 
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translation of it. It is possible then, that the 
set of album paintings corresponding to the 
Chongzhen illustrations of Jin Ping Mei, 
entitled "Two Hundred Beauties: A 
Treasure of the Royal Palace" (Qinggong 
zhenbao [shuang]baimeitu), were somehow 
associated. The paintings are finely 
rendered on silk. For the most part, they 
illustrate the same scenes as do the late 
Ming woodblock prints, but the interiors and 
furnishings depicted in the paintings are 
contemporary with the later period during 
which they were painted. For example, in 
the episode in which Ximen Qing and his 
cohorts are partying at a courtesan's home, 
the groupings of figures are the same, but 
the woodcut illustration is set in the garden 
while the corresponding painted scene is 
rendered in an interior. The folding screen 
has been replaced with a standing screen and 
the stools with chairs. The dating of these 
paintings has not been firmly established 
(although the Nelson-Atkins dates the 
paintings to the Kangxi period, this author 
has not been able to, however, a preface to 
one of the second generation reproductions 
of the entire set of paintings indicates that 
the original set was marked with Qian 
Long's seals. It is possible that they were 
painted early- to mid- 18th century. 

It is said that the entire set of album 
paintings was taken from the Imperial 
Palace in Beijing to Taiwan by one of 
Chiang Kai Shek's military advisors. Most 
of these original paintings are now scattered 
or lost, although eight can be found in the 
Nelson-Atkins Museum in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Fortunately, before their 
dispersal, two hundred copies of the album 
were printed on a collotype press. 

At one point in the novel, an associate of 


Ximen Qing is negotiating for the purchase 
of an estate and is reminded of a proverb: 
"The establishment of an estate is an 
expensive business, and though in a 
thousand years, a house may change hands a 
hundred times, each new master will have it 
re-done his own way from top to bottom. 
These two sets of parallel illustrations 
provide a unique opportunity to compare 
furnishings in late Ming interiors with those, 
several generations later, of the Qing 
dynasty. And more specifically, the 
furniture can be closely examined in order to 
understand trends in its design and 
ornamentation during this approximately 
one-hundred-year period. 

It must be assumed that the furniture 
depicted in these two sets of illustrations 
more or less represents actual pieces 
contemporary with or earlier to the period in 
which they were done, or perhaps even 
contemporary pieces that imitated an earlier 
Style. Thus the appearance of new designs 
not seen in earlier illustrations may reflect 
developments and changes in design. 
Although artists sometimes used painting 
manuals that included stock furniture 
patterns, the variety of furniture found in 
woodblock print illustrations, and the even 
greater variety found in Qing paintings, 
would suggest that many artists were 
attempting realistic depictions of familiar 
furnishings. 

The practice of illustrating books with 
woodblock prints had become quite popular 
by the late Ming dynasty, to the extent that 
individual artists often signed their work. 
Of the two hundred illustrations to the 
Chongzhen edition, twenty-seven are signed 
by several well-known engravers from 
Shexian in Anhui province. Although less 


gifted engravers may have had limited 
vocabularies, Liu Qixian, who carved at 
_least seventeen of the Chongzhen prints, 
seldom repeats a furniture form. 

It has been argued that woodblock prints 
cannot be used for dating because the 
furniture is not depicted in sufficient detail 
to permit comparison with extant examples. 
Craig Clunas recently wrote of the furniture 
in the Chongzhen illustrations to Jin Ping 
Mei that "the tendency of woodblock artists 
generally to omit stretchers between the legs 
of tables.... gives them an unstable 
appearance not necessarily in accord with 
reality. While it may be generally true that 
many late| sixteenth- and early seventeenth- 
century illustrations show a preponderance 
of flat-sided corner-leg tables without 
additional] reinforcing, Clunas inadvertently 
overlooked the fact that the table to which 
he was referring, engraved by Liu Qixian, 
actually has giant's arm braces, which are 
even more clearly depicted in the previous 
scene of the same room and table. These 
braces were a common reinforcing device.in 
late Ming furniture and are much less 
frequent in Qing furniture. Also, a number 
of hardwood examples of flat-sided comer- 
leg tables without additional braces have 
recently appeared, suggesting that this form 
is not an anomaly. When woodblock prints 
are closely examined, great detail can be 
discovered. The woodcarver's knowledge of 
furniture should not be underestimated — 
his occupation and materials were not so 
distant from those of the furniture-maker, 
and his callused hands were probably more 
familiar with furniture construction than 
were those of gentry writers or painters. 

In addition to the question of form, there 
remains Ithe problem of material and 
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finishes, which for the most part cannot 
realistically be rendered in woodblock 
prints. Of nearly five hundred furniture 
references found in Egerton's English 
translation and checked against a copy of Jin 
Ping Mei Cihua, only a handful of pieces are 
described in any detail — most are simple 
references to chairs (yi), tables (zhuo), 
screens (ping), and beds (chuang or kang). 
A few pieces are described in more detail, 
apparently to emphasize their luxuriousness 
and value, for they are generally carved, 
lacquered, or gilt, and sometimes decorated 
with inlaid mother-of-pearl or marble 
panels. From one point of view, the novel. 
and the two sets of illustrations provide three 
different interpretations of the sumptuous 
late Ming lifestyle — that of the author, who 
had his own literary purposes; that of the 
late Ming engravers, who carved lines in 
wooden blocks attempting to represent well- 
known types of fine furnishings to 
correspond to the story; and that of the Qing 
painter (or painters), who, a century later, 
seems to have rendered sumptuous 
furnishings in contemporary styles and in 
realistic and colorful detail. 

As the first step in this comparative 
analysis, each piece of furniture was isolated 
from the context of its scene, permitting a 
focus solely on form, construction, and 
details without peripheral distractions. In 
doing so, however, it quickly became 
apparent how much is lost when objects are 
taken out of context. Many of the 
illustrations, not to mention the richly 
detailed text, offer a fascinating insight into 
the customary uses and arrangements of 
furniture. Therefore, relevant information 
has been drawn from the text and added 
where appropriate to color to our 
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understanding of Chinese furniture. The 
furniture has been divided into categories 
based on form and construction, and 
representative examples have been selected 
from which comparisons can be drawn. 


Stools 


Round stools, drum stools, square stools, 
and a few hexagonal stools are found in the 
Chongzhen prints illustrating Jin Ping Mei. 
The round stools are all rendered with four 
unsupported legs. While their seats are 
never detailed with caning, they are 
occasionally padded with cushions secured 
around the waist, suggesting that some seat 
panels may have been hard. It is interesting 
to.note that, in the prints, round stools 
outnumber square and rectangular stools by 
nearly five to one. Yet today, a survey of 
one hundred extant stools reveals not a 
Single similar round: stool. This 
preponderance of round stools continues in 
the eighteenth-century paintings, with the 
addition of reinforcing giant's arm braces, 
decorative stretchers, crossed stretchers, and 
combinations thereof. Stools with lobed 
seats also appear, sometimes resembling the 
four-petaled peach blossom. A six-petaled 
hibiscus blossom seat has four unusual, 


outflaring legs whose beaded edges are. 


carved with a scrolling tendril design. A 
number of rather overly delicate stools with 
five-lobed plum blossom seats are also 
illustrated, and, if they indeed existed 
outside of the fanciful imagination of the 
artist, it is little wonder that not one such 
stool has survived. 

Drum ‘stools, made of procelain, wood, 
and cane, commonly furnished gardens and 
outdoor pavilions, thus the low survival rate 


of the latter two may be explained by the 
frequent exposure of degradable materials to 
the elements. To pad their hard and 
sometimes cold seats, porcelain stools were 
also fitted with cushions secured with a tie 
just below the raised bosses around the top. 
The wooden drum stools in both sets of 
illustrations are usually depicted with ‘five 
long, oval openings. 

A Ming print illustrates a recessed-leg 
stool used as a small stand outside a 
beancurd shop. Corner-leg stools with flat 
sides were used in more. formal 
arrangements. The eighteenth-century 


‘paintings illustrate corner-leg stools with 


humpback stretchers, spandrels, and 
stretchers. While a number of stools appear 
to be made from spotted bamboo, a large 
bamboo-like stool (xiaowu, chap. 8/Ib) that 
provides a seat for a lonely mistress longing 
for Ximen Qing may, because of its regular 
spacing of nodes and lack of an attempt to 
simulate spotted bamboo, represent bamboo 
imitated in another wood. The Qing edition 
also depicts several large stools, which today 
are called meditation platforms or single 
daybeds. There they are used, however, 
simply as large stools in typical domestic 
settings, and occasionally as a seat for two. 

‘Hexagonal stools, both flat-sided and 
waisted, are illustrated three times in the 
Ming woodcuts. In the Qing paintings seven 
hexagonal stools, all made from speckled 
bamboo and similarly constructed, appear, 
along with other unusual varieties such as 
fan-shaped stools, 

The ubiquitous bench appears in both 
versions in passageways outside well- 
furnished rooms, at shops, and in the 
interiors of humble dwellings. In one scene, 
an itinerant mirror polisher straddles a bench 
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to polish tarnished bronze mirrors for 
Ximen's wives. In the courtyard, clothes are 
washed and pounded with a clothes-beater 
upon a bench. Both waisted and flat-sided 
comer-leg benches are found in the Ming 
woodcuts as well as the Qing paintings, and 
once again, in the latter the use of spandrels 
and stretchers has become commonplace. 


Chairs 


Most of the chairs depicted in the Ming 
prints are yokeback armchairs; none, 
however, can be found in the later paintings 
with the exception of a few side chairs. The 
yokeback chairs exhibit the classical form 
found in extant examples of hardwood 
furniture: arched yokes with rounded ends, 
S-shaped back splats, recessed front posts, 
and most often double side stretchers below 
the seat frame. In an early episode of the 
Story, a go-between introduces Ximen Qing 
to the young widow Meng Yulou, hoping to 
interest him in a third wife. On arriving at 
her home, Ximen sits in a chair whose 
central position marks it as the seat of honor. 
In an later episode, arriving to visit a 
younger nobleman, Ximen is also given the 
seat of honor — a yokeback armchair draped 
with a brocade cover and footstool set before 
a carpet. At the birthday celebration for his 
third wife, Ximen and his first wife, 
Yueniang, sit in draped yokeback chairs 
around a large table, while the rest of the 
ladies sit on stools. 

At another gathering, the seat of honor is 
an unusual waisted side chair. When several 
officials come to offer respects to Ximen 
after the death of one of his wives, a 
reception is prepared with food and 
entertainment. Yokeback side chairs of 


more familiar form are draped with chair 
covers, and before each a footstool is placed. 
The few yokeback side chairs depicted in the 
later paintings have details such as a crook 
in the rear’post and open medallions. And, 
as will be seen with most of the later 
examples of chairs, when visible the 
Stretchers are almost always on the same 
level. 

Rose chairs illustrated in Jin Ping Mei 
are all associated with women's quarters. In 
both renditions of the scene when the maid 
of Li Ping'er comforts her mistress over the 
tragic loss of her son, the women sit in a pair 
of angular rose chairs. In the Qing 
paintings, several other examples are also 
found, including a single rose chair 
simulating bamboo construction, which is 
placed outside Li Ping'er's bedroom. When 
Ximen Qing and Ying Boxue are entertained 
by the courtesan, Shuling, she sits at the 
table in a rose chair with cloud-shaped 
lattice panels. And, at the birthday 
celebration held in the quarters of Ximen's 
first wife, the guests, inlcuding Ximen, sit in 
rose chairs around a large square table in the 
Qing illustrations. Nevertheless, Ximen and 
his wife sit in the honorific position at the 
head of the table. 

Although horseshoe-back armchairs are 
much less frequently illustrated, this form, 
such a familiar part of what is known as 
classical Chinese furniture, is found in both 
editions. When Ximen Qing makes a 
pilgrimage to pay homage to the Imperial 
Tutor at the Eastern Capital, His Eminence 
is seated before a large screen upon a chair 
draped with a tiger skin and described in the 
text as a taishiyi, or “Grand tutor's chair,” 
rendered in the Ming illustration as a large, 
throne-like horseshoe armchair of waisted 
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construction with thick cabriole legs. In the 
corresponding later painting, the chair is no 
longer throne-like but is simply a large 
horseshoe armchair with a brocade chair 
cover. In an earlier episode, however, when 
Ximen Qing sends his servant with a gift of 
five hundred taels of silver to bribe this 
same high official, he is seated on a throne- 
like horseshoe armchair draped with an 
animal fur and his feet rest on a soft pillow 
atop a begonia-shaped footstool. Another 
interesting horseshoe armchair, with a high 
and somewhat reclined backrest extending 
beyond the armrest, is described in the text 
as a "drunken lord's chair" and is used for 
relaxing in the garden. In the Ming version, 
a small yoke caps the top of the splat. In the 
Qing version, the backrest is caned and 
scrolls back at the top. 

Both versions, however, also illustrate 
more recognizable examples of a folding 
“drunken lord's chair" used for erotic 
purposes. In the later version elements such 
as the scrolled backrest appear again, as 
does the decorative front armpost support. 
Although the Chinese term for the more 
familiar folding horseshoe armchair, jiaoyi, 
occurs numerous times in the text in 
reference to chairs, the only illustration of a 
folding horseshoe armchair is found in the 
Qing edition in a traditional ancestral 
portrait that hangs in Yueniang's room. It 
may represent the style of an earlier period, 
as it already appears comparatively antique 
amid the contemporary furnishings found in 
the room. 


Beds 


Of the various textual references to beds 
(chuang, kang, chuangkang, kangchuang, 


liangchuang, and babuchuang), fewer than 
ten percent are described with detail 
sufficient to indicate the materials from 
which they are made, nor is there much 
contextual evidence to differentiate canopy 
beds from couch beds or daybeds. Couch 
beds illustrated in the Ming woodcuts show 
little variation. Comer-leg construction with 
straight aprons and undecorated surfaces is 
the most common, resembling many of the 
extant hardwood examples in collections 
today. The legs are generally hoofed and the 
railings at the back are generally a little 
higher than the side rails. Some variations 
are found in the railings, such as those in 
Ximen's study, which appear to be either 
molded or paneled. And two of the 
seventeen illustrated couch beds have 
marble-paneled railings. 

A gilt bed in Li Ping'er's quarters is one 
of several whose railings are depicted in the 
Ming prints as solid, undecorated planks, 
The corresponding bed in the later painting 
has carved aprons and cloudhead hoofs, 
hinting at other stylistic developments. 
Couch beds of speckled bamboo also furnish 
rooms in the later version. When Ximen 
Qing pays a visit to his future sixth wife, Li 
Ping'er, they cuddle on a couch bed with C- 
curved legs and floor stretcher, which 
appears to be of a dark or lacquered wood 
with panels decorated with the "three friends 
of winter" motif. The softly sculpted line of 
cloudheads along the apron is typical of 
eighteenth-century furniture. 

Daybeds, which may be differentiated 


-from couch beds by the lack of railings. 


Their relative portability allowed them to be 
used as garden furniture when a banquet was 
prepared to celebrate Wu _ Sung's 
banishment. In this scene, Ximen and his 


first wife sit upon a daybed, while the others 
are arranged according to their relative 
status in the household. In a later episode, a 
daybed has been brought out by the servants 
to the Arbor of the Vines for Jin Lian to rest 
upon. Several other flat-sided corner-leg 
daybeds with comer spandrels as well as an 
unusually large platform made of speckled 
bamboo, also appear in the Qing paintings. 

A common accessory for the rail-less 
daybed is the backrest, which, if one were to 
base a judgment solely upon the evidence 
found in the Qing paintings, appears to be 
used exclusively for love-making. Most are 
of the folding type, which could be 
conveniently stored undemeath the couch or 
daybed, and appear to have caned back- 
supports with scrolled headrests. 

The canopy bed is well represented in 
both editions. In the Ming prints, however, 
no six-post canopy beds are illustrated — 
only four-post beds, of which one-third have 
a box-like platform on top of which the four- 
post canopy rests. Such is the bed in which 
Ximen's sixth and dearest wife, Li Ping'er, 
passes away. Ximen stands upon a footrest 
grieving over her limp body. The footrest 
extends the entire length of the bed and rests 
on ruyi-shaped feet. (While several other 
long footrests appear before canopy beds in 
the Ming prints, only short footrests appear 
in the Qing paintings, placed before both 
four- and six-post beds.) 

The canopy beds with open bases in the 
Ming woodblock prints all appear to be of 
Standard corner-leg construction, with 
beaded aprons and hoof feet. In a scene in 
which Ximen's wives play dominoes at a 
square table, a canopy bed is visible with 
geometric | patterned lattice railings and 
brocade curtains. The lattice designs for all 
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of the beds in the Ming prints are based on 
linear geometric patterns, possibly because 
the woodcut engraver found them easier to 
carve. In a later scene, however, when Li 
Ping'er is aroused by an apparition, the 
curvilinear line of the bed's apron is revealed 
behind the drawn back curtain. 

Although the alcove bed had developed 
by the late Ming dynasty, the arrangement 
used by Jingji and his new wife, Han Aijie, 
may illustrate a precursor that could have 
still been in use when the Ming edition was 
published. The rectangular structure is 
simply fashioned from a series of screen 
panels and a roof, forming a private, 
sheltered enclosure in which a daybed and 
other necessary conveniences could fit. A 
second illustration depicts a similar 
enclosure, which rests upon a low platform 
set up outside on a verandah. This further 
suggests that its relative portability allowed 
it to be appropriately located according to 
the season. The translucent netting reveals 
an interior furnished with a daybed, incense 
stand, stool, and side table. 


Tables 


The basic recessed-leg table with double 
stretchers appears thoughout both editions, 
furnishing rich and poor households alike. It 
serves various functions. In one scene 
Ximen gives some silver to one of his 
destitute cohorts, who returns home and lays 
it out upon a recessed-leg table to quiet his 
nagging wife. In another, as a last attempt to 
save Ximen's favorite wife, whose death 
appears eminent, a Daoist priest is called to 
exorcise evil spirits. The illustration of the 
ritual shows the priest reciting his 
incantations before a recessed-leg table 
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fitted with a frontal and set with candles and 
incense. In the later paintings the simple 
forms of recessed-leg tables are often 


embellished with decorative spandrels or 


lobed legs and struts between the double 
stretchers. 

Square tables with recessed legs and 
corner spandrels are found in both versions. 
In the Ming prints, a cloth covers the surface 
of a square table with giant's arm braces 
while some the women of Ximen's 
household play dominoes. In the Qing 


illustration of a later episode, Ximen and his. 


cronies play drinking games while sitting 
around a similar table with perhaps a marble 
top. Although they all sit in similar chairs, 
Ximen sits in the seat of honor, 
distinguished by its position and the only 
one with a footstool. In the Ming woodcut 
of this scene, the group is Seated around a 
flat-sided corner-leg square table. Ximen 
Sits in a yokeback armchair with his feet 
resting on a footstool, while the others sit in 
smaller horseshoe armchairs without 
footstools. 

A group of long, narrow tables found in 
the halls of Ximen's residence appears in 
both versions. Such tables conform to the 
taste of the late Ming aesthete, Wen 
Zhengheng, who discusses "natural tables" 
— tables made with solid plank tops — in 
his Treatise on Superfluous Things. He 
states that their legs should be constructed 
with "thick, wide timber like that of the top, 
hollow them out and carve them lightly with 
designs such as cloud scrolls and ruyi heads. 
They must not be carved with such vulgar 
patterns as dragons, phoenixes, flowers, and 
grasses. He also states that "the flanges 
must not be too sharp, but smooth and 
rounded," therefore the table at Meng 


Yulou's home would fall short of his 
standards. These tables were generally used 
as side tables set with a few carefully placed 
objects: an arrangement of flowers in an 
elegant and perhaps antique vase, sometimes 
a bowl of fruit, and, frequently, incense 
accouterments. On the Qing tables these 
“three friends of incense” — the incense tool 
vase, incense burner, and incense powder | 
box — are often arranged upon another 
small table-like stand. When the occasion 
required, however, these tables could easily 
serve as formal altar tables. One was set 
with offerings when the great hall of 
Ximen's residence was rearranged for a final 
tribute to his deceased wife. 

Corner-leg tables with everted flanges 
also appear on the elaborately carved side 
table, probably representing a lacquered 
piece, that furnishes the Imperial Tutors hall. 
Of a more rare form and elegant style is the 
long, narrow comer-leg table with upturned 
ends drawn before Meng Yulou's bed. 

The corner-leg table with flat-sided 
construction and horsehoof feet is the most 
common table found in either edition, far 
outnumbering all other types. In the Ming 
prints, most of the tables appear to be 
without decoration and have a standard form 
with straight aprons and horsehoof feet. 
Square tables of this form are commonly 
depicted in dining scenes. Jin Lian is 
sewing at a square table with giant's arm 
braces when Ximen Qing is first introduced 
by the procuress, Old Lady Wang. In a later 
episode, Ximen is enraged when he 
discovers a favorite courtesan with another 
man, and throws over a square table, 
smashes plates, and tears down the curtains. 
The upturned table clearly reveals the 
construction of its underside, with transverse 
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braces and giant's arm braces. (This 
additional reinforcement was not sufficient, 
however, to prevent one of the legs from 
breaking.) Six of the forty-eight comer-leg 
tables depicted in the Ming prints have 
giant's arm braces. 

Spandrels, stretchers, and decorative 
Struts are found on most comer-leg tables in 
the later paintings. A table in Li Ping’er's 
room has double stretchers with inset cloud- 
and ruyi-shaped medallions. Humpback 
stretchers are also commonly used and are 
often secured to the table top with decorative 
Struts shaped in symbolic motifs such as 
joined circles and auspicious blossom 
patterns. Square tables, too, are generally 
rendered with curved- and cloud-shaped 
spandrels, such as that upon which Li 
Ping'er plays chess with her ‘maid. The 
corresponding square table knocked over 
and broken by Ximen Qing also has two C- 
curved spandrels replacing the giant's arm 
braces in the original rendering. One of the 
most exquisitely refined tables is found at 
the home of Li Ping'er before she is 
betrothed to Ximen Qing. It has a marble 
panel and delicate stretchers, finished with 
gold lacquer and inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. 

More variations of table forms continue 
in the Qing paintings. Furnishing Jin Lian's 
quarters is a rather minimalistic side table 
whose top is supported by panels joined at 
each end. Another hybrid form appears as a 
low table from whose cloud-shaped feet 
long legs extend. A half-round table in a 
large hall at Ximen's estate displays an 
incense set with crackled glazes. Its surface 
is lacquered with a gold ground, 
auspiciously decorated with phoenix and 
cranes among clouds, and bordered with 


scrolling floral motifs. Among the 
sumptuous furnishings at the home of Lady 
Lin is a waisted half-hexagonal table with 
traditionally shaped aprons. Its form would 
appear to be from an earlier period than the 
unusual half table with concave sides and 
butterflied corners in the quarters of Ximen's 
second wife. 

Tables with drawers probably preceded 
the enigmatic coffer form. A small 
recessed-leg table with one drawer bearing a 
domestic shrine is found at the home of one 
of Ximen’s mistresses. It may be similar to 
one with drawer(s), which Jin Lian was 
allowed to take, together with a few other , 
token items, when she was forced to leave ` 
Ximen's household. His silk shop also has a 
similar table with a space for a drawer, 
although hidden from behind. The table 
probably serves as a desk for the accountant 
to tally the profits. The table screen would 
have shielded him from passers-by. Another 
with possibly two or three drawers is part of 
Han Aijie's dowry of furnishings of Nanjing 
make. These three tables are all rendered 
with corner spandrels rather than the more 
familiar full-length aprons below the lowest 
stretcher. The corresponding Qing painting 
of the newlyweds’ apartment also has a table 
with two drawers, although of comer-leg 
construction; and in a medicine shop, a 
comer-leg table with three drawers serves as 
a counter. The faces of the drawers appear 
to have the applied kunmen-shaped apron 
design that is commonly found on extant 
coffers. 


Stands 


Incense stands are one of the most 
artistic expressions of Chinese furniture. In 
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both sets of illustrations, a variety of elegant 
forms is rendered. A scene from the Ming 
woodcuts depicts a birthday celebration, 
with incense wafting from a lion-shaped 
censor placed atop a tall, elegant incense 
stand. Long, slender legs gently curve out 
and then curl inward at the base to rest upon 
a circular floor stretcher. Another large, 
circular incense stand graces the presence of 
the high official, Zhai Qian, to whom 
Ximen's servants have come with a 
substantial bribe. The stand has a high waist 
decorated with small oval panels below 
which a foliated skirt extends. The cabriole 
legs swell outward with animated intensity 
and return to rest their delicate feet on a 
circular stretcher. A rather more austere 
square stand quietly supports a bowl of fruit 
next to a couch bed in the room of Li 
Ping'er. 

In the counterpart Qing painting, 
although still represented as a rectangular 
stand with a bowl of fruit, the austere form 
has been altered to a waisted stand with 
bulging cabriole legs. Its lacquered surface 
is entirely covered with filigree designs, and 
figured marble is sumptuously used for the 
top panel as well as a panel within the frame 
of the base stretchers. In Jin Lian's quarters, 
another rectangular stand with a marble top 
and straight legs displays a flower 
arrangement. Candles were also 
occasionally placed upon stands to provide 
light inside an adjacent canopy bed. In 
Yueniang's apartments, a tall, circular 
incense stand with long, straight legs 
displays a blossoming sprig in a vase. 

Stands fashioned from gnarled and 
twisted root appear several times in the 
eighteenth-century renderings, used to 
display fruit or burn incense. In Jin Lian's 


bedroom, a pair are tastefully used to exhibit 
punjin, or miniature landscapes. In the 
garden a number of punjin and potted flower 
arrangements are displayed on both high and 
low stands, and occasionally on lacquered as 
well as porcelain stools. Although these are 
found mostly in the Qing paintings, one low 
stand resembling a footstool is placed under 
a miniature landscape with pine and rocks in 
a Ming woodcut garden scene. Stands 
resembling washbasin stands were also used 
to elevate arrangements of flowering plants, 
brought in from the nursery during their 
period of bloom. Folding stands, of which 
there are a number of extant examples, 
would have been particularly suited to the 
seasonal comings and goings of potted 
plants, as they could be easily stored when 
not in use. 

The Qing paintings also depict several 
washbasin stands in bedroom scenes, 
sometimes next to a dressing table, or 
hidden away in a back courtyard. The tops 
of the legs are all flared outwards to cradle 
the basins. In Chapter 8, before monks give 


_ final incantations for the deceased husband 


of Jin Lian, they wash their hands at a basin 
outside the window of her room. The only 
washbasin and stand depicted in the Ming 
prints appears in the corresponding scene. 
Although partially hidden behind the trunk 
of a tree, the stand actually appears to be a 
stool. Washbasins with towel racks are not 
found in either set of illustrations. 

In the Ming illustrations, clothes racks 
were often placed at the end of the bed 
where garments could be conveniently 
draped. One example with low vertical 
poles may have included a rack for hanging 
shoes. Near the end of. the novel, the bride's 
father provides a newlywed couple with a 
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‘dowry of furniture of Nanjing make. 
Included is a clothes rack, depicted in the 
paintings with slender spandrels and 
decorated with auspicious designs typical of 
the eighteenth century. 

Mirror stands were an important part of 
the furnishings of the women's quarters. 
The familiar basic folding mirror stand is 
illustrated in both editions. The earlier 
representation differs only in its yoke-like 
crest rails and single folding support. The 
later paintings illustrate a mirror stand 
shaped like lingzhi fungus. The Ming 
woodcuts show a mirror stand shaped like a 
ruyi on Jin Lian's dressing table. Although 
none of the larger extant mirror stands with 
drawers is depicted, one is mentioned in the 
text, when wine and food are brought to one 
of the women's rooms and served upon a 
small dressing stand after its mirror is 
removed. 


Screens 


The folding and standing screens found 
in Ximen's household served many 
purposes. Folding screens, being 
lightweight and thus somewhat more 
portable than standing screens, were easily 
set out as occasions required. When Ximen 
Qing learrs that a vengeful and dangerous 
adversary has been successfully exiled, a 
celebration is prepared in the garden with 
folding screens and embroidered hangings. 
Although this particular scene is not 
illustrated, in the next chapter a similar 
scene is rendered in the Ming woodcuts, 
showing Ximen and his cronies making 
merry at the home of one of his courtesans. 
A folding screen is placed in the garden, 
comfortably enclosing the guests who carry 


on around a square table, and serving as an 
architectural backdrop. The use of album 
leaves mounted on screen panels is also seen 
a number of times in the Qing illustrations. 

Later, when Ximen's servants are sent to 
bribe the magistrate, he is found seated 
within the surrounds of a large four-panel 
screen decorated with a landscape painting. 
Generally speaking, the panels of folding 
screens depicted in Ming woodcuts appear 
much wider than any extant examples of 
folding screens, of which there are probably 
none earlier than the Kangxi period. Their 
frameworks are also generally completely 
covered with paintings, paper, or silk. In the 
Qing painting of the bribery scene, an eight- 
panel screen with more recognizable 
proportions and frame elements is 
reproduced. Here, too, most of the screen is 
covered with a rich landscape scene in 
which a peacock and crane forage among 
rocks and flowers. The lower part of the 
frame is visible and reveals taohuan panels, 
typically shaped aprons, and feet wrapped 
with metal. 

The folding screen probably concen- 
trated heat from braziers and provided some 
relief from the drafts that must have chilled 
many in rooms often enclosed only with 
papered lattice frames and blinds. Late in 
the story and in the dead of winter, Pang 
Chunmei, the former servant of Jin Lian and 
now the rich wife of an official, returns to 
her former household to visit Ximen's 
widow, Yueniang. When she is invited to 
one of the inner rooms to pay respect to 
Ximen's tablet, coals are placed into a 
brazier and a screen is set up around a 
square table, where they partake of some 
delicacies. Then after a visit to the rundown 
quarters of her former mistress, they retum 
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to one of the upper rooms in the inner court 
and a "peacock screen” is set, blinds are 
pulled down, and more food and wine are 
brought in. 

Folding screens are called peacock 
screens several times in the novel. Although 
two of the Qing screens are painted with 
peacocks, the terminology, pingkai congque, 
more likely refers to the unfolding of a 
richly decorated screen. The reversed 
phrase, congque kaiping, is used to describe 
the opening of a peacock's beautiful 
plumage. When the respectable Lady Qiao 
visits Ximen's ladies, she is given the seat of 
honor before a screen, which is again 
decorated with a stock peacock and crane 
painting. In the text it is referred to as a 
jinping, or, literally, a finely decorated 
screen. The musicians stand off to one side 
and a servant quietly waits behind the end 
panel of the screen. The painting covers the 
upper two-thirds of the screen, and the lower 
panels are decorated with carved ruyi 
designs. 


Miscellaneous 


The basic structural concept of the 
Standing screen was used for stands with 
many different functions, including clothes 
racks, lamp stands, bell stands, balance 
stands, and, to a certain extent, even the 
frame that carries stacked food boxes Hand- 
held balances and balance stands were 
necessary for weighing out silver in wealthy 
households to distribute funds necessary in 
running an estate, and at shops that sold 
goods by weight and/or for weight in silver. 
In one episode, one of Ximen's ladies asked 
the household accountant to weigh out an 
amount of silver to pay the flower seller for 


some purchases she had made. A lump of 
silver was then weighed trimmed to the 
asking price. The first day Ximen's new silk 
shop opened, the balance stand was probably 
in constant use, as more than five hundred 
taels of silver were taken in. In the 
corresponding Qing painting, both customer 
and clerk closely eye the balance pointers, 
which, when aligned, indicate correct 
balance in weight. Most extant balance 
stands have one or more shallow drawers 
housed in a box-like stretcher construction 
that forms the base, and in which a set of 
measured weights can be stored. Thus, it is 
curious that the Qing balance stand is 
rendered with an apron more typical of a 
screen, and it is probably the error of the 
artist, who, like most, including those in the 
transaction he depicted, paid very close 
attention to the indicating needle, and 
perhaps less to the balance stand's 
construction. 

Lamp stands are also sometimes 
modeled after the basic stand concept. At 
the home of a mistress, a candle burns upon 
what appears to be an adjustable-height 
stand. Three lantern-hanging stands found 
in the Qing paintings all have low base 
stands about the size of a table screen. The 
top stretcher has a hole through which a 
lantern-hanging pole is inserted and then 
seated into the lower stretcher. More often 
the stands consist of a single pole supported 
by a tripod base, or some more decorative 
animal-like form. Most of these also have 
an encircling ornament of some kind about 
halfway up the lamp pole, perhaps reflecting 
an adjustable version known to telescope. In 
both sets of illustrations, all of the stands 
that have large candles burning without any 
lantern or shade also have a round horizontal 


plate mounted atop their poles, probably to 
catch dripping wax. 

Lanterns in the Jin Ping Mei illustrations 
always hang from a pole that has a bracket, 
usually reinforced with a decorative 
 spandrel.| The lanterns themselves are 
covered with gauze, or are more often globe- 
shaped lanterns made from sheep's horn. 
Ximen ordered two of the special sheep's 
horn lanterns from Yunnan in preparation 
for Li Ping'er's birthday celebration. In the 
Qing paintings quite ornate lanterns are 
found hanging in the homes of wealthy 
families. Specially decorated lanterns, hung 
with ribbons, tassels, and ornaments, are 
brought out for the Lantern Festival. Less 
sophisticated oil lamps were hung on simple 
stands, lighting the entrances to local wine 
and sing-song houses frequented by Ximen 
and his servants. Hommel found these still 
in use in provincial China during the 1920s, 
and noted that the small porcelain dish 
resting on; top of the stand is filled with oil 
into which a rush wick is laid. According to 
Wang Shixiang the form of these 
lamphangers resembles highback chairs, 
thus the modern name, "lamphanger chair". 

Braziers are illustrated in both editions 
and mentioned numerous times throughout 
the text of Jin Ping Mei. Servants carried 
portable braziers for their masters, to ensure 
their warmth upon arrival at a destination, 
and smaller handwarmers were carried in the 
sedan chair. In the Qing paintings, portable 
braziers with glowing coals are illustrated 
numerous|times, elevated on round stools. 
In a Ming woodcut, a low brazier with 
horsehoof|feet keeps a wine pot warm in Jin 
Lian's room. During the winter Ximen Qing 
used a garden studio that, although it had a 
heated floor, still required the use of a large 
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bronze brazier on a cold snowy day. Low 
braziers were often placed under tables as 
footwarmers, such as one found under a 
square table at the house of one of Ximen's 
courtesans, described as a bronze brazier. 
Also mentioned is a large square brazier, 
which heated a special reception at a hall so 
well that the room was as “warm as Spring.” 
The largest illustrated brazier, however, is 
found in a Qing painting, warming a wine 
pot and a teapot in Yueniang's bed room. 
The later paintings depict an unusual brazier 
table glowing with coals to keep wine and 
tea heated at Lady Lin's home. 


Cabinets and Storage 


Only a few cabinets are found in the 
illustrations of Jin Ping Mei, although they 
are frequently referred to in the text as 
places where fine clothing, rolls of silk, furs, 
silver, and precious objects are stored. The 
newlyweds’ suite of Nanjing furniture 
includes cabinets illustrated in both versions. 
In the woodblock print, an arrangement of 
chests that sets atop two small cabinets may 
foreshadow the large, two-part wardrobes 
that are so difficult to find in any early 
illustrations. (Today, most dealers, 
collectors, and scholars would refer to small 
tapered cabinets of this proportion as kang 
cabinets.) The corresponding eighteenth- 
century painting, however, illustrates a 
square-corner wardrobe closer in form to 
actual known examples. In the text, a large 
cabinet in Yueniang's quarters is mentioned, 
inside which furs were stored. And, just 
behind the large screen at the entrance to 
another residence, appears a large squared- 
cornered leg, hinting at the possibility of a 
large wardrobe. 
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Ximen's study is also furnished with 
bookshelves stacked with papers and visiting 
cards as well as books, which were 
customary gifts from junior officials. In the 
Qing paintings, these shelves are sometimes 
built into the wall. The Ming prints 
illustrate a standing bookcase in the room of 
Ximen's secretary, Scholar Wen, which is 
also stacked with books and scrolls. In the 
Qing paintings, another bookcase has 
paneled sides as well as a paneled space at 
the bottom, which could well contain a 
hidden compartment or a drawer. Open 
shelf units were commonly utilized to stack 
and store goods, such as those in Ximen's 
thriving silk shop. In the pharmacy, a large 
cabinet with many small drawers for 
medicinal ingredients is found. In the later 
representation, the cabinet has been reduced 
to table-top medicine chest with many 
drawers, which is more in accordance with 
the description in the text. Like the previous 
tables with drawers, cabinets in the Ming 
prints are rendered with corner spandrels 
rather than full aprons beneath their bottom 
stretcher. 

Various sizes of chests and trunks were 
commonly used as portable containers. 
When Ximen learns of an accusation 
brought upon him at the Eastern Capital, he 
immediately dispatches his servants to the 

_ Capital with a chest full of gold, silver, and 
jewels as a bribe to purchase his acquittal. 
Large tea chests in Li Ping'er's quarters were 
filled with quantities of aloe, white wax, 
quicksilver, and pepper, sufficient to pay for 
the construction costs of a new garden. 
Ximen marries his third wife because of her 
beauty and inherited wealth. After the 
betrothal, her belongings, in chests, trunks, 
and boxes of various sizes, are all hurriedly 


taken away to Ximen'‘s household by his 
servants during the height of a relative's 
dispute over exclusion from the inheritance. 
In another episode, Lady Qiao attends a 
party given by Ximen's ladies, accompanied 
by an entourage of attendants, two whom 
carry her change of clothes in dressing cases ~ 
upon a litter frame. All of the hardware 
used on chests in the Ming prints is 
rectangular in shape, and occasionally metal 
protects and reinforces the corners. Only in 
the Qing paintings is a box with a round 
lockplate found inside another built-in 
cupboard. 

The lattice railings reveal some of the 
distinctive characteristics of the Ming 
woodcuts and Qing paintings, the former 
bearing traditional geometric designs while 
the later express immense variety in and 
experimentation with decorative motifs. 
Yet, while there is considerably more variety 
found in the Qing furnishings, their forms 
are generally more static and rely upon 
decoration to impart liveliness. The stools 
depicted in the woodcut illustrations, for 
example, are often more animated and 
supple, which precludes the use of additional 
support. The Qing stools and tables, 
although less animated, exhibit new forms, 
shapes, and sizes, with decorative panels of 
highly figured marble, and with flourishes of 
movement in the details of the spandrels and 
stretchers. 

The fact that these distinguishing 
features are seen only in the later paintings 
may indicate that they are later 
developments. Of course, we cannot base’ 
too much on a single study utilizing the 
limited sources of the Jin Ping Mei, and it 
cannot be known how realistic the 
renderings of the engravers and painters 


actually were. The dating of Chinese 
furniture will always be an inexact science. 
However, more exhaustive studies can be 
made of each of the major categories of 
furniture. Drawing from the vast amount of 
dateable material from the sixteenth through 
eighteenth centuries — prints, paintings, 
tomb material, etc. — a more precise 
timeline could be created to describe general 
tendencies! in the development of the forms, 
details, and decoration of furniture. 

Perhaps what is most revealing from 
such studies is learning how furniture was 
used in daily life during the late Ming and 
mid Qing periods. The stool was not only 
Sat upon, |but also supported washbasins, 
braziers, lamps, as well as punjin and potted 
flower arrangements — the bench 
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alternately served as a workbench. A table 
becomes a wine table when wine is placed 
on it, and a small table becomes a kang table 
when it is placed on the kang. The 
arrangement of chairs was often more 
important than the chairs themselves in 
maintaining the social hierarchy that has 
pervaded Chinese society up to modern 
times. Most of the furnishings were easily 
portable, accommodating varied gatherings 
throughout the ever-changing seasons. 
Broadening our knowledge of the 
relationship between classical Chinese 
furniture, and the daily life of the people 
who sat in, ate off, and slept upon it, will 
significantly enrich our understanding of the 
surviving examples in collections today. 


‘Before we come to the scholars, the 
translators and their works, there are two 
related questions which need to be raised 
and answered. First, how does one delimit 
the corpus of materials to be examined. 
Second, once this corpus is fixed, where 
does one begin. 

The answers to these questions — 
indeed the answers to so many questions 
about English-language studies of Po Chii-i 
ABS (772-846) — can be found in the 
work ofi the most important English- 
language translator of Chinese works in the 
twentieth century, Arthur Waley (1895- 
1962), for in any survey of Western studies 
of Po Chii-i, the name of Arthur Waley 
dominates.! Indeed, his biography, The Life 
and Times of Po Chii-i (see appended 
bibliography), had so powerful an impact on 
Western; scholars that no subsequent 
monograph on Po's life has been published 
in English. Therefore, with regard to the 
scope of our study, it would be impossible to 
exclude Waley by focussing on, let us say, 
"American Studies of Po Chii-i." Similarly, 
Waley's influence has been felt almost 
equally on both sides of the Atlantic, 
prohibiting a report limited only to Waley's 
compatriots in England. Thus the basis of 
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our title, "Po Chii-i Studies in English." The 
period covered here — 1916-1992 — begins 
with the publication of Waley's first 
collection of translations, Chinese Poems, in 
1916. This book included only three works 
by Po. 

Waley's second volume, A Hundred and 
Seventy Chinese Poems, which appeared two 
years later, contained sixty of Po Chii-i's 
poems and can be considered to mark the 
beginning of Waley's serious interest in the 
poet. The first work we'll examine, 
however, is Waley's More Translations from 
the Chinese (1919) which contains over fifty 
additional renditions of Po's verses. The last 
line of the first poem by Po in this book, 
which Waley calls “After Passing the 
Examination" but is actually titled 2 3 
BFE B58 I4E,2 reveals the style known 
as sprung rhythm and adopted from 
Matthew Arnold which helped to win 
Waley’‘s translations a wide audience: 


Shod with wings is the horse of him who 
rides 

On a Spring day the road that leads to 
home. 


RURAS DGPS > SABRI o 
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In his brief "Introduction," however, Waley 
voices his disappointment that "no reviewer 
treated the book [A Hundred and Seventy 
Chinese Poems] as an experiment in English 
‘unrhymed verse, though this was the aspect 
of it which most interested the writer" 
(p.10). 

Although perhaps dissatisfied with the 
critics on this point, Waley must have been 
pleased with the general acceptance his 
translations had received. His books sold 
well, By 1925, just four years after its 
publication, A Hundred and Seventy Chinese 
Poems had gone through four impressions in 
its original form and three in an American 
"popular edition" (A. A. Knopf's Borzoi 
Pocket Books) and sold 5,000 copies in the 
original version alone. This was, to be sure, 
an era in which the Western educated reader 
took a great interest in Chinese verse, 
primarily through the influence of Ezra 
Pound. But Pound's versions owed as much 
to Pound's own creativity as to the original 
Chinese and it remained for Waley to bring 
a taste of actual Chinese verse to the 
Western reader. His translations also 
appeared in influential journals such as the 
English Review, Nation, New Statesman, and 
Reconstruction. And they must have 
impacted as well a number of readers in 
nations where English was not the standard 
— Bertolt Breeht based seven of his 
versions in his Chinesische Gedichte (1939) 
on Waley's versions in A Hundred and 
Seventy Chinese Poems.> For this reader, 
however, the versions Waley rejected are 
more interesting than those he published, 
since they reveal problems he saw in 
translating Chinese poetry and still surpass 
versions which many of us are capable of 
producing. One such example — again 


from the "Introduction" to More Trans- 
lations from the Chinese (p.9) will suffice. 
To reiterate, this version is one which Waley 
includes as an example of an unsuccesful 
translation: 


Evening 
[A.D. 835] 


Water's colour at-dusk still white; 
Sunset's glow in-the-dark gradually nil. 
Windy lotus shakes [like] broken fan; 
Wave-moon stirs [like] string [of] jewels. 
Crickets chirping answer one another; 
Mandarin-ducks sleep, no alone. 

Little servant repeatedly announced night; 
Returning steps still hesitate. 


FIRA 
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Although there are clearly difficulties here, 
the text is obviously a draft. By simply 
removing the hyphens in the first two lines 
and adding articles where needed the 
translation still seems to "work." l 
Waley's publications on Po certainly 
dominate these first decades of the century. 
Indeed, the only other important studies 
prior to the end of the Second World War 
were done in Western languagės other than 
English.4 In the late 1940s Waley, who had 
spent much of the intervening years working 
first on Japanese poetry and then on pre- 
Ch'in literature, returned to Po Chü-i.5 All 
of the translations in his Chinese Poems 
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Selected from A Hundred and Seventy 
Chinese Poems, More Translations from the 
Chinese, the Temple and the Book of Songs 
(1946) had been revised-and there was one 
new piece by Po Chii-i — "The Half- 
recluse." By this time Waley's reputation 
had become legend. The book: was 
distributed by the Reader's Union book club 
and nearly 20,000 copies sold within three 
years. Poems were set to music and a 
German translation appeared in 1951.6 
Despite the considerable success Waley 
had with the more than 100 poems of Po 
Chii-i rendered by the late 1940s, The Life 
and Times of Po Chii-i was, for the scholarly 
reader, the most influential study of Po and 
perhaps Waley's best book overall.’ This 
work is important for two reasons. First, it 
is an extremely well written book, 
interesting to read because it seems to have 
been interesting for Waley to write. In the 
"Preface" (p. 5) he explains why he focusses 
on Po's close friends and associates he could 
"bring to life as individuals" while 
eliminating" a host of others whose 
personalities are harder to differentiate, 
particularly the seven or eight members of 
the Yang family, his wife's relations, of 
whom, despite the mass of anecdote that 
clings to them, I find it hard to get a clear or 
interesting impression." It is truly the sort of 
book designed for both the scholar and the 
generally educated reader, one which — 
given Waley's reputation among the general 
public — certainly attracted more readers to 
traditional Chinese poetry. The lucid style 
and the literate renditions of Po's verse 
attracted the general reader. The scholar, 
while also drawn to Waley's translations, 
was carried both by the life itself and by an 
unending series of fascinating digressions on 


Court Taoism (pp. 59-61), T’ang-dynasty 
prisons (pp. 62-63), problems of dynastic 
histories (pp.68 and passim), the amount and 
value in modern terms of official salaries 
(pp. 85-86), the nature of the position of ssu- 
ma j% in the early ninth century (pp. 94- 
95), the administration of law during the 
T'ang (p. 141), the role of local officials in 
state and other sacrifices (p. 148), and T'ang 
music and dance (pp. 150-6). Second, this 
book is important because its method of 
using the poet's own poems as the historical 
skeleton on which to flesh out his life 
provided the model for literally dozens of 
biographies of Chinese literary figures 
which were written over the next decades in 
Europe and America.? 

Despite the considerable praise for The 
Life and Times in the preceding paragraph, 
there is one obvious drawback to Waley's 
approach. Since the poems are to be used 
for their historical value, there is little 
analysis as we can see in the following 
passage: 


In the spring of 807 we find him [Po] 
occupied with the garden of his small 
official residence at Chou-chih. He brings a 
rose-bush from the country and plants it in 
his courtyard: 


If I shift your roots to a new place, do not 

wilt away! 
_Out in the country and here in the courtyard 

spring is still the same. 

In my little house I have no wife and am 
lonely in the spring; 

Rose-bush, when your flowers open, I will 
take you to be my bride! [p. 45] 
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There is no discussion of the imagery or 
imagination, no comments on the possibly 
allegory of the first line, simply the two- 
sentence introduction to give the piece a 
historical context. Sometimes Waley does 
engage in analysis, but then usually in a 
summary of a poem which he does not 
translate as in the following: 


There is a poem called ‘The 
Swallows’ [žk ], which seems to be an 
allegory in which he [Po] justifies his 
departure from home. He asks the 
parent-swallows not to resent it if their 
young ones leave the nest, but to 
remember that there was once a time 
when the old birds too did the same 
thing. Po was one of four children and 
the mention of four young swallows 
makes it practically certain that the 
poem applied to him and his brothers. 
For the parallel to have been complete it 
would, however, have had to be written 
before his father's death [p. 16]. 


Here we are curious to see the poem, to 
verify Waley's reading. But Waley remained 
true to what he saw as the goals of his 
biography. Thus when he finished The Life 
and Times he had added over 100 new 
translations of Po's verse to the 110 he had 
done earlier. But for an analysis of Po's 
literary skills the English reader would have 
to wait several decades beyond Waley’s 
magnum opus. 

As Waley turned to new subjects, a 


German scholar, Eugen Feifel, writing in 
English, had already begun to make his 
mark in Po Chii-i studies. His dissertation 
(published in 1961 by Mouton in the 
Netherlands) dealt with Po Chii-i's years as 
censor (808-810 A.D.) and the memorials he 
presented to Emperor Hsien-tsung (r. 806- 
820). It was presented to Columbia 
University in 1952. Four years later Feifel 
published a thorough study of the problems 
concerning the marriage of Po's parents. In 
1958 he augmented Waley's The Life and 
Times with a meticulously annotated account 
of the official biography of Po Chii-i as it 
appeared in the Chiu T'ang shu HHE 10 

Feifel's interest in Po Chii-i's career was 
reflected in J. Kolmas' study of Po's letters 
to Tibetan authorities (1966) and Benjamin 
E. Wallacker's study of Po as a jurist (1981). 
These careful sinological studies, while 
adding to our knowledge of aspects of Po's 
career missing in the work of their 
predecessors, left his literary corpus- 
virtually untouched. 

The task of continuing to work on Po's 
verse then fell to Howard S. Levy. In 1962 
Levy issued a booklet entitled Lament 
Everlasting (The Death of Yang Kuei-fei): 
Translations and Essays (Tokyo: Privately 
printed) which included, among other 
translations, one of "Ch'ang-hen ko" FARW . 
In 1971 the first two of four volumes of 
Levy's translations from Po Chi-i's 
appeared. These early works by Levy alone 
were arranged thematically and, to a certain 
extent, provided the basis for the cooperative 
venture of the later two volumes. Therefore, 
we will focus our attention to these later 
renditions. 

The most obvious contribution Levy and 
Wells have made is to add significantly to 


the number of poems by Po available in 
English. The last two volumes alone render 
nearly 500 poems. Moreover, Levy notes in 
his "Introductory Remarks" to volume three 
that he has added the Chinese texts (not in 
the first two volumes) and that "the poet- 
writer. Henry W. Wells has kindly consented 
to include|his poetic renditions of the literal 
translations that I have made. So here, 


perhaps for the first time, the reader can see . 


the two-step process: first a literal rendering 
of the Chinese; then, a poetic rendering of 
the literal translation [p. xv]." This 
technique|is a familiar one to the Japanese 
reader, since many Japanese translations of 
Chinese classical texts follow it. The 
difficulty with the Levy-Wells cooperation 
is, however, that Levy's originals seem, to us 
at least, not very literal. Take "Stopping at 
Yang-ch'eng Relay Station, Facing the 
Moon" TRR H , a poem written in the 
late summer of 822 as Po was about to set 
out to take up a post in Hangchow. Levy 
translates |the poem as follows (v. 3, pp. 5- 
6): | 





Friends seek to turn their carriages 
homewards, 

wife and child's leaving the city gates 
not yet begun. 

The moon above the Pond of Phoenixes, 

Sends me off past Shang Mountain. 


It is obvious that, despite Levy's claims to 
the contrary, this is an attempt at a “literary 
translation." The form, line breaks, and lack 
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of punctuation, important elements in 
modem American poetry, detract from a 
literary reading. Moreover, Levy misun- 
derstands kuan XÑ in the second line which 
must refer not to "city gates” but to the Lan- 
tien Pass # HY which would lead to 
Shang-chou #§}} and the route to the Lower 
Yangtze Region. Moreover, given Levy's 
version it is not clear to us how the Wells’ 
rendition can then be considered a "literary 
version’: 


My friends desire to turn their carriages 
homeward. 

My wife and child have not as yet 
sought to pass through the city gates. 
Only the moon shining above the Pond 

of Phoenixes 
Bids me farewell as I journey past 
Shang Mountain. 


If anything, this rendition seems to contain 
less literary devices than Levy's. 
Nevertheless, the experiment is not entirely 
a failure. The brief introduction to the 
poem, which explains the location of the 
Yang-ch'eng Relay Station as well as the 
symbolism of the moon and the Pond of 
Phoenixes (located within the palace at the 
Secretariat, it refers pars pro toto to Po's 
leaving behind an official role in the 
capital), is an effective means to explicate 
the more abstruse elements in the poem 
without using footnotes. 

However, sometimes either Levy's 
introductions are not thorough enough, as in 
the following "Allegorical Words Inscribed 
to a Priest" BB RUB (v. 3, pp. 17-18): 


Fire rising on a calamitous wind, 
burning the deserted house. 
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Waves born on a bitter sea, 

tossing the broken boat. 

Strength small, no way to alleviate 

burnings and drownings. 

There you stay in peaceful meditation. 

below the mountain, cool and pure. 
{Levy's version] 


EIA ME 
ERRER 
F/R ABCs 
WILL T Ae 


This poem is heavy with Buddhist allusion. 
Chieh-feng hJ refers to the "winds of 
kalpa." Kalpa is the period of time between 
the creation and recreation of a world or 
universe — an age or aeon. There are four 
kalpas the first of which is that of 
destruction (huai-chieh $h , samvarta). 
‘ Approaching the end of this era, fires break 
out and, spread by strong winds, will turn 
everything into ashes (cf. Ting Fu-pao 
Tite Fo-hstieh ta-tzu tien PBK EH 
[Rpt. Taipei: Hsin-wen-feng ch’'u-pan-she, 
1985], p. 1223 and 1224). This concept — 
and the word chieh — are ignored in both 
the introduction to the poem and the 
translation. Remaining in the Buddhist 
mindset, yin in line three could refer to hetu, 
the cause or reason of things, often 
associated with /i as a kind of “causal force" 
(Ting Fu-pao, pp. 985-6). This line would 
then read "The force diminished and without 
the ketu to relieve the flames and floods" 
and could be read in the context of the san- 
tsai Æ$% or "three disasters" by which the 
world would be brought to an end: those of 
fire, water and wind (Ting Fu-pao, p. 304). 
To go on with this reading and to follow the 
suggestion in the title that the poem is an 


allegory, it is difficult to overlook the 
possibility that the broken boat BY} and the 
deserted house Æ symbolize something 
which the poet feels is doomed. Given that 
he had left the capital about a year before 
this poem was written in 823 A.D. and that 
he was very dissatisfied both with Li Feng- 
chi 423474 (758-835), who became chief 
minister after the fall of Po and his friend 
Ytian Chen 7ER (779-831) and with the turn 
that the government had taken under his 
stewardship, this could well be a political 
allegory, reflecting on the disasters facing 
the T'ang court (both chai Œ and ch’uan $h 
had been used previously as metaphors for 
the Chinese state). A final note on the 
external references of this poem should 
include mention that "Pure Cool Mountain" 
yU was another name for Wu-t'ai 
Mountain A&I during the T'ang (Ting Fu- 
pao, pp. 1972-3). 

Once again here, as in the poem we 
examined above, this "literal version” seems 
to deviate too far from the original text. 
Aside from the missed allusions and 
possible allegorical understanding, Levy has 
taken a four-line poem in Chinese and made 
it a ten-line English verse! He does this 
primarily by breaking the first three lines in 
the original, somewhat along the lines of 
traditional Chinese parsing, into six in his 
translation. But he goes too far in 
transforming the final line of the Chinese 
into four lines in his rendition. 


There you stay in peaceful meditation. 
below the mountain, cool and pure. 
[Levy's version] 


This decision seems to have originated 
solely from Levy's understanding of the 
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syntax of modern-American verse. But it 
doesn't work for the American reader. They 
would better read: 


There you stay in peaceful meditation 
below the Pure arid Cool Mountain. — 


where the syntactical pluresignation of "in 
peace" vis-a-vis "peaceful meditation" and 
"Pure and Cool" vis-a-vis "Pure and Cool 
Mountain" would be achieved. In 
summation, Levy and Wells must be 
accorded the achievement of having 
translated a large portion of Po Chii-i's 
corpus into English and of providing the 
_Chinese originals. Yet their work, like 
Waley's, fails to provide a critical literary 
context for the poems and in most cases 
even the historical context is not presented 
clearly. 

In the 1960s and 1970s translations and 
brief introductions to Po's works occurred in 
a number of anthologies and historical 
surveys (see appended Bibliography). 


Especially noteworthy were the nearly ` 


twenty poems rendered by . various 
translators in Sunflower Splendor (1975). 
But it is only in the 1980s and 1990s that 
close readings of Po Chii-i's poems appeared 
in several books by Stephen Owen, two 
dissertations, and a recent article. I would 
like to briefly deal with the dissertations and 
the article, before concluding this report 
with a closer look at Owen's work. 

The first major monographic study since 
Waley's Life and Times appeared in 1987: 
Ernestine H. Wang's "Po Chii-i: The Man 
and His Influence in Chinese Poetry," a 
dissertation accepted by Georgetown 
University. This thesis, not including front- 
and back-matter, consists of 154 pages. His 


poetry is treated in 78 pages and. his 
influence in 10. But length is not the major 
problem. The translations are all by other 
scholars: Waley, Levy, and even Witter 
Bynner, whose versions, although literary, 
have not established a reputation for their 
reliability. We are not even given the 
original source of the poems in notes. The 


` practice of using existing translations in this 


fashion goes against all scholarly standards. 
Moreover, since there is little commentary 
on many of the poems, this dissertation can 
be seen as contributing only the 10-page 
summary of Po's influence on later writers, 
primarily Japanese. But this work, too, -has 
already been done in more thoroughness and 
with more care by Japanese scholars. 

The second dissertation is more recent: - 
"Between the World and the Self- 
Orientations of Pai Chii-i's (772-846) Life: 
and Writings" by Chiu Ming Chan BREH 
accepted by the University of Wisconsin in 
1991. William H. Nienhauser, Jr., the 
author of this report, directed this study and 
his views may therefore be biased. 
Nonetheless, since the work is extensive 
(562 pp. of text and 896 pp. in all) and 
translates dozens of poems into English for 
the first time, it must be examined here. 
Chan observes that "while Chinese scholars 
often portray Pai Chii-i as a poet-official 
who was always concerned for the common 
people, Waley's Pai Chii-i was one who 
often worried about his personal safety and 
cared much for his friends and family. From 
time to time, he took refuge in Taoism, 
Buddhism and wine. But Waley had 
underestimated the significance of the poet's 
ideal of chien-chi %9 and its influence on 
his writings. Chinese scholars, on the other 
hand, have incorrectly assumed that Pai 
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Chii-i's philosophy changed after his 
demotion in 815 and that he ‘deviated’ from 
his theory of literature. More significantly, 
Chinese scholars as well as Waley have 
failed to realize that chien-chi and tu-shan 
$934 are different aspects of the poet's 
philosophy, which linked these two ideals to 
the concepts of shih Wẹ (time/opportune 
time), ts‘ai & (talent/ability) and wei fiz 
({required] position). Another inadequacy 
of previous studies is that they do not 
recognize the close relationship between 
Pai's life philosophy and his theory of 
literature” (p. ix). Chan's thesis is that "the 
' poet's personal philosophy and political 
vicissitudes influenced him to take a more 
active role in politics in order to ‘save the 
world’ or to withdraw and be contented with 
'self-preservation.' Although. his priorities 
seemed to have shifted from chien-chi to tu- 
‘shan over the course of his life, the chance 
was only a reflection of his reassessments of 
the political situations and did not signify a 
fundamental change in his philosophy." 
Although this idea may not be as original as 
Chan claims, his contributions beneath this 
larger conceptual umbrella are still 
noteworthy. He translates and annotates 
about two hundred prose and poetic works, 
including the “Letter to Yüan Chen” 
BAC ILE (pp. 388-425), the "Biography of 
the Master of Bibulosity and Poetry" 
EEN (pp. 330-335), and five of the 
major narrative poems — "Song of 
Everlasting Sorrow" Rik , "Lady Li" 
ÆFA , "The Old Charcoal-seller" BR, 
"The Old Man with the Broken Arm" 
27S AS , and "Song of the Lute" EEIT. 
(pp. 494-535). Many of these translations 
(and their annotation) mark a significant step 
forward in our understanding of Po's verse 


(compare, for example, his rendering and 
discussion of "Allegorical Poem for a 
Monk," pp. 299-300, to that of Levy/Wells 
discussed above). The bibliography (pp. 
801-896) sets a current standard. 

Po's interest in cranes #8 is the focus of 
Madeline K. Spring's "The Celebrated 
Cranes of Po Chii-i" (1991) which presents 
her translations of nearly thirty poems on 
these majestic birds. Spring's translation are 
accurate and yet readable, and she sets them 
within historical, socholarly, and, on 
occasion, allegorical commentaries. This 
could therefore be considered, the first 
philological study — albeit on a limited 
scope — of Po's verse. 

We have reiterated that the studies by 
Waley and Levy, although each an important 
contribution to the understanding of Po Chii- 
i, have failed to provide the sort of critically 
stimulating readings that we have seen in 
New Critical and more recent approaches to 
Wester verse. For such analyses we must 
turn to the work of Stephen Owen. Owen is 
deservedly known for his three-volume 
history of T'ang verse: The Poetry of the 
Early T'ang (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1977), The Great Age of Chinese 


Poetry: The High T'ang (New Haven: Yale 


University Press, 1980), and his first book, 
The Poetry of Meng Chiao and Han Yü 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1975). 
Although the first two volumes clearly treat 
Ch'u T'ang #4) and Sheng T'ang #4 verse, 
the third deals only with one school of Mid- 
T'ang 41} poetry, that of Meng Chiao 23 
(751-814) and Han Yü Ær (768-824). 
Thus his work on Po has been confined to 
his most recent three monographs, 
Traditional Chinese Poetry and Poetics 
(1985), which is essentially a response to 
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James J. Y. Liv's BJR The Art of Chinese 
Poetry (Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1962), and the two thematic studies, 
Remembrances, the Experience of the Past 
in Classical Chinese Literature (1986) and 
Mi-Lou, Poetry and the Labyrinth of Desire 
(1989). These volumes contain only six 
poems by Po, yet their presentation causes 
us to view Owen as a major author on our 
poet. Any of the six would serve to 
illustrate Owen's skills, but his little essay in 
Mi-Lou (pp. 118-121) on the first of three 
"Yen-tzu lou" ġ TÆ (Swallow Tower) 
poems and the preface to the series stands 
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out in our mind. 


The poetic construction of self and 
the claim of ownership over particular 
words make possible all manner of 
usurpation and impersonation: it is a. 
Pandora's box of fantasy. The beloved, 
reading the poem, may incorporate the 
poetic lover into his or her own fantasy; 
the poet too may not only impersonate 
himself but may also usurp the thoughts 
(and often the voice) of the beloved and 
dream her desires in intricate dramas of 
substitution. 
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The year was 815 or 816. On 
hearing the poems of Chang Chung-su, 
with their title "Tower of the 
Swallows," Po Chii-i was touched with 
curiosity and wanted to know the 
circumstances behind their composition, 
or, more literally, “what they came 
from" (ch’i-yu He). There was 
something in these poems — some 
specific detail or perhaps the precisely 
local title, "Tower of the Swallows" — 
that caught Po's attention and lead him 
to search out the particular circumstance 


that explained the motives behind the 
poems. 

Po Chü-i's preface answers our 
anticipated curiosity just as Chang 
Chung-su answered his own. Po traces 
the origins of his own poems on P'an- 
p'an, incorporating his question to 
Chang Chung-su and Chang's reply. 
This exegetical move is the essence of 
the hermeneutics taught by Confucius, 
how to read all actions (including acts 
of words) in the world: first to see 
“how it is" (ch'i so-yi $F ), as Po 
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first observed that Chang Chung-su's 
poems possessed "a particular warmth 
and beauty"; then to understand such 
qualities by considering "what they 
came from” (ch'i so-yu #HLEAREH ), their 
origins in circumstance — this was 
precisely Po Chii-i's second question. 
But there is a third and final clause in 
Confucius's instruction, the most 
difficult and elusive clause: ch'a ch'i 
So-an HAR , “reflect on the 
conditions in which the person would be 
at rest" —- where is the secret desire 
whose fulfillment would bring the doer 
or speaker peace of mind? All 
significant words and acts are vectors of 
disequilibrium that locate lost 
equilibrium in the speaker or actor. 

As for P'an-p'an, we see clearly 
“how it is" for her now: a self-imposed 
loneliness in the Tower of the 
Swallows, named for those most 
domestic birds whose legendary 
fecundity mocks the solitary barrenness 
of her present life. We also see "what it 
came from,” the chain of events that 
bring her to these present 
circumstances, which in turn become 
the origins of Chang Chung-su's 
quatrains, and those in turn the origin of 
Po's own quatrains. But finally, in the 
putative situation of the quatrains, we 
can see the supposition that, in order for 
P'an-p'an to be “at rest,” the self-respect 
attained through chaste solitude is 
insufficient. The only peace of mind 
that Po Chii-i's poem can foresee for her 
would lie in the impossible restitution of 
the dead. 

These poems are not P'an-p'an 
speaking for herself, but the voices of 
two men speaking for her, taking her 
place; and in the restlessness of their 
own desires. We see "how it is” for Po 
Chil-i too: wistful memories of an 


evening of pleasure twelve years ago, 
and the glow of his lingering desire shed 
around this pity for her solitude. He lets 
us read "what it comes from," the past 
circumstances from which these 


` feelings follow. And we can guess his 


unspoken hope, the speculative 
possibility in which he would find rest. 
In only one way could this secret desire 
of his be reconciled with her secret 
desire: if he could stand in for the dead, 
as once before in Hsii-chou he had stood 
in the place of Chang Chien-feng. 

One drunken evening twelve years 
ago, P’an-p'an was brough out to "add to 
the pleasure,” and the experience of that 
pleasure came only once. Then, too, he 
wrote his fantasy of her desire, her 
control slipping away in sexual 
drunkenness; perhaps there was 
pleasure for her too in sharing his 
fantasy of her desire. "Sweet in her 
tipsiness, out of control, the breeze 
ruffling peony blossoms." We cannot 
know whether his remembered pleasure 
was a real sexual encounter or only a 
suspension of desire in sexual banter 
and its performance in song and dance, 
which left its imprint on the poet. But it 
was an intimacy. Po Chii-i, the 
outsider, was allowed to stand where 
Chang Chien-feng alone had a right to 
stand, to view her and write the image 
of his desire in a poem. And he 
occupied the place by Chang Chien- 
feng's own authorization. 

Now, by her own choice, P'an-p'an _ 
honors her emotional contract with 
Chang Chien-feng. She keeps herself 
under his permanently silent authority 
rather than place herself under some 
new male power; she is free to marry, 
but she will not. She is sober now, and 
in control. Only Chang Chien-feng had 
the right to fill that empty space in her 


bed —/or, just perhaps, his authorized 
proxy. 

A wistful eroticism runs through Po 
Chii-i's poem as he imagines her hungry 
solitude, an empty space he might fill, a 
cold wakefulness that he might be able 
to transform to warmth and sleep where 
both would be "at rest.” In the same 
way Po's poetic vision of P’an-p'an's 
desire, whose pedigree is given in the 
preface, replaces Chang Chung-su's 
unauthorized poetic fantasies. On the 
most basic level, these poems of 
perpetually unfulfilled desire take the 
place of action of his physical body in 
the empty place in P'an-p'an's bed in 
P'eng-ch'eng far away. Wherever there 
is one act of replacement, there are 
many. 





One may accuse Owen of overreading 
his text, one may wish he had treated the 
entire seriés of three poems, and one may 
certainly lament that he omits the citation to 
the original source, but one cannot deny that 
in this passage and the others he has recently 
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written on Po Chü-i's poems we have the 
only complete close readings of the poet in 
English. And engaging readings, to say the 
least. Waley provided the historical context, 
Spring and Chan augmented this with their 
philology, but the literary polish — with 
those characteristic blemishes of Owen's 
exuberance as he molds the poem to his 
theme — is uniquely Owen. We regret that 
he has decided not to complete his history of 
T'ang verse, thereby denying us more of his 
interactions with Po. 

Owen's missing volumes aside, we have 
seen that there is a considerable tradition of 
studies of Po Chü-i in English.!! Perhaps 
because of the immense shadow Arthur 
Waley's work has cast on the field, no 
important monograph devoted to Po's 
literary works and their analysis has been 
published. However, a significant base and 
a clear course has been provided for future 
studies both in the critical rhapsodies of 
Stephen Owen and in the philological 
soundness of Madeline Spring and Chiu 
Ming Chan. 
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Waley's Translations from the Chinese (1941) merely collected translations from earlier volumes 
and did not represent anything new. 

See Johns, Bibliography, p. 76. 

The Japanese scholarly reader may be familiar with this study which was first rendered into 
Japanese in 1960 (published by Misuzu Shoten). For this reason I should like to devote more 
space to a discussion of it. . 

Waley was, of course, a published poet in English and a member of the Bloomsbury School. But 
as he was wont to point out, Po Chii-i's verse also appealed to foreign readers because it was not as 
heavily laden with allusion as most T'ang verse (cf. his comments in The Life and Times, p. 161). 
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(London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd.) and three years after The Life and Times, William Hung's 
careful study, Tu Fu, China’s Greatest Poet, 2v. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), 
Structured similarly to The Life and Times, appeared. Indeed, using poetry as a basis for 
biography is still the "norm" in Chinese studies. This point was originally made by David Hawkes 
in his “Obituary of Dr. Arthur Waley,” Asia Major, N.S., XII.2 (1066), 146. 

Waley's emphasis — following, to be sure, traditional Chinese practice —- on the importance of 
poetry to biography may have had one further effect, encouraging Stephen Owen in his theories 
concerning the factual nature of Chinese poetry (cf., for example, his Traditional Chinese Poetry 
and Poetics: Omen of the World [Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1985}). 

Feifel chose the Chiu T'ang shu because the biography was "more comprehensive" and "introduces 
not only Po the official, but also Po the poet and prose writer convinced of a mission for his time” 
(p.255), 

In the bibliography appended 10 monographs and 13 articles devoted to Po Chii-i are listed. In 
comparison, since the 1930s and counting only English-language works, there have been 14 
monographs and 19 articles on Tu Fu #HĦ (712-770), 5 monographs and 16 articles on Liu Tsung- 
yiian #13276 (773-819), and 15 monographs and 21 articles on “the prince of Chinese literature," 
Han Yü eRe. l f 
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Considerable attention has already been 
devoted to the pioneer labor of the Reverend 
Thomas Percy in editing the first Chinese 
novel to be translated in the West, Hau Kiou 
Choaan, published in 1761 under the title 
The Pleasing History. Scholarship on the 
subject has so far been concentrated, 
however, on the bibliographical history of 
Percy's edition in Great Britain, and its 
fortunes on the European continent have not 
been adequately traced. Western critics 
have not éven been aware that the work in 
question belongs to a traditional Chinese 
genre of| the seventeenth century, the 
scholar-beauty romance. 

The neglect of the:literary significance 
of this translation contrasts sharply with the 
extraordinary amount of importance 
attached to the first Chinese drama made 
available in the West, the Yuan play Chao- 
Shik-ku-erh or The Little Orphan of the 
House of Chao, translated into French in 
1731 by Joseph Henri Premare and 
published in 1735 by his fellow Jesuit Jean- 
Baptiste Du Halde in the third volume of his 
famous collection, Description ... de 
l'empire de la Chine. But the fame of the 
Chinese orphan did not derive from the 
forcefulness or beauty of the original Yuan 








The Reception of the First 
Scholar-Beauty Romance in the West 
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drama, but from the circumstance that 
Voltaire used it as the basis of his very loose 
imitation L‘Orphelin de la Chine, 1755, that 
became the most popular Western literary 


© work of the eighteenth century about the 


Middle Kingdom. Voltaire's work went 
through multiple contemporary editions, and 
it has been treated over and over again by 
literary scholars, including in modern times 
Etiemble, Aldridge and Adrian Hsia. It must 
be noticed, however, that Voltaire's 
adaptation of a Chinese play is not the same 
as a faithful translation. It diverges both in 
plot and structure from the work by which it 
was inspired, and Voltaire freely confessed 
that he deliberately refrained from making 


“his Chinese characters too Chinese and his 


Tartars too Tartar.! Hau Kiou Choaan, 
however, appeared in the West as a word- 
for-word rendition, not an adaptation. 

The French comparatist Etiemble has 
suggested in his most recent book on the 
image of China in the West that the Jesuits 
deliberately neglected to ‘translate any 
Chinese novels in order to keep Western 
readers from learning about the theory and 
the practical workings of the mandarin 
system lest this system make the Chinese 
appear in an unfavorable light. It is true 
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that Hau Kiou Choaan had precisely the 
effect of acquainting readers about actual 
conditions in China, but contrary to the 
presumed result anticipated by the Jesuits of 
turning readers against the Middle Kingdom, 
it made them even more fascinated with it 
and avid for closer relationships. Goethe is 
a notable example. As a direct result of 
reading this novel, he proclaimed that the 
Chinese "think, act, and feel almost exactly 
like us: and ... we are perfectly like them, 
excepting that all they do is more clear, 
more pure, and more decorous than with 
us."3 He consequently made his celebrated 
declaration that the era of World Literature 
was imminent. Goethe also affirmed that 
the Chinese novel was one of his three 
favorites along with Oliver Goldsmith's The 
Vicar of Wakefield and Alessandro 
Manzoni's 7 Promessi Sposi. 

Percy is more correctly described as an 
editor than a translator of Hau Kiou Choaan. 
As the Advertisement to a second edition in 
1774 explains, Percy obtained from the 
nephew of a retired merchant in the Canton 
trade, James Wilkinson, four manuscript 
books containing the novel. Three were in 
English, presumably Wilkinson's translation 
made in 1719, and the fourth was in 
Portuguese. Percy's edition is composed of 


an improved version of Wilkinson's | 


translation of the first three books and his 
own rendering of the fourth from the 
Portuguese.4 A Chinese critic has declared 
that Percy's edition was "quite the greatest 
piece of work ever undertaken by any 
European" up to that time,” and another 
Chinese scholar has praised him as the first 
English writer to acquire an extensive 
acquaintance with the Middle Kingdom.§ 
Just as Du Halde warned his readers that 


they would look in vain in the Chinese 
drama for the unities of time, place, and 
action and other conventions observed in 
France, Percy worried that English readers 
would find Hau Kiou Choaan deficient if 
judged by the rules of European literary 
criticism. He did his best to provide his 
countrymen with a broader background. In 
the year after his edition of Hau Kiou 
Choaan, Percy edited a two-volume 
collection of Miscellaneous Pieces Relating 
to the Chinese, including his own English 
translation of Premare's French version of 
Chao-Shih-ku-erh. 

In 1758, Percy had begun negotiations 
for the publication of Hau Kiou Choaan 
with Ralph Griffiths, editor of the Monthly 
Review, who wanted him "to add notes to 
explain the more uncommon customs, and ... 
to introduce the whole with a prefatory 
discourse upon the manner of writing in 
China."? The work was actually brought out 
by another publisher, Dodsley, however, but 
Percy followed Griffith's advice by 
incorporating notes and extensive 
documentation including a bibliography 
comprising practically every major Western 
book on China. His notes designed to reveal 
“the manners and customs of the Chinese, 
their peculiar ways of thinking, and modes 
of expression," are so copious that they 
require in themselves an index of fifteen 
pages. From the perspective of literary 
criticism, these notes illustrate the 
eighteenth-century conventions of justifying 
folk poetry, medieval romances, even 
modem novels, and therefore exotic Chinese 
texts, by the useful "knowledge" they 
provide, an extreme application of the dulce 
et utile principle. In regard to the history of 
ideas, the fund of knowledge concerning the 


Middle Kingdom in these notes has been 
hailed as a major contribution to cross- 
cultural understanding. 

Unfortunately Percy has more to say 
about Chinese manners than about the 
esthetic qualities of Hau Kiou Choaan. Also 
as A. Owen Aldridge has indicated, he 
Strikes in| his introduction “a decidedly 
apologetic note" concerming the literary 
merits of the work.8 He characterizes the 
incidents as "neither sufficiently numerous, 
nor all of them ingeniously contrived," the 
narrative as "frequently dry and tedious," 
and the work as a whole lacking in 
substance to arouse the passions or capture 
the imagination. Chinese artistic genius in 
general, he charges, is dampened by "servile 
submission, and dread of novelty." This 
frame of mind, on one hand, promotes the 
peace and} quiet of the empire, but, on the 
other, "dulls their spirit and cramps the 
imagination.” Instead of making his readers 
look forward to the delights of a masterpiece 
of literary |delineation, Percy promises them 
merely "a faithful picture of Chinese 
manners, wherein the domestic and political 
economy of that vast people is displayed 
with an exactness and accuracy to which 
none butja native would be capable of 
attaining."| But he redeems himself from this 
somewhat condescending attitude by 
comparing his Chinese novel to the 
outstanding ones of his own country. “A 
_ foreigner," he asserts, “will form a truer 
notion of the genius and spirit of the 
English, from one page of Fielding, and one 
or two writers now alive, than from whole 
volumes of Present States of England, or 
French Letters concerning the English 
Nation.” By this he means that some works 
of fiction provide a closer view of the 
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character of a foreign nation than 
journalistic compilations or travel reports of 
eminent writers such as Voltaire. 

Two years before publishing Hau Kiou 
Choaan, Percy showed his manuscript to his 
friend Oliver Goldsmith, who alluded to it in 
a review of a stage performance of Arthur 
Murphy's adaptation of Voltaire's Orphelin 
de la Chine. (Critical Review May, 1759) 
For a writer who has been celebrated in 
histories of comparative literature as a 
proponent of things Chinese, Goldsmith 
gave a very disparaging assessment of 
Chinese writing. In his words, "In those 
pieces of poetry, or novel, translations, some 
of which we have seen, and which probably 
may soon be made public, there is not a 
single attempt to address the imagination, or 
influence the passions; such therefore are 
very improper models for imitation.” Percy 
in his introduction to Hau Kiou Choaan 
paraphrases —- one might almost say — 
plagiarizes this remark of Goldsmith, 
charging that Chinese literature shows "not a 
single attempt to address the imagination, or 
influence the passions." , 

Percy drew from another member of his 
literary coterie the English subtitle of Hau 
Kiou Choaan. When Percy originally 
approached Griffiths about bringing out his 
edition, stressing the authenticity of his text, 
he was told through an intermediary that the 
publisher "wants a pleasing romance, and 
you talk of a faithful copy."? Percy, 
therefore, embodied Griffith's desiridatum in 
his title, Hau Kiou Choaan or The Pleasing 
History. The literal meaning Hau Kiou 
Choaan is "Good Courting Story” or "A Tale 
of Courtship." Choaan is "story" and Hau 
Kiou, "fortunate union.” The latter phrase 
comes from the opening poem of the 
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classical Chinese Book of Songs, which 
Arthur Waley translates as "fit bride." The 
rest of Percy's title reveals his personal 
concern for authenticity: 1) The argument 
or story of a Chinese play, 2) A collection of 
Chinese proverbs, and 3) Fragments of 
Chinese poetry. In four volumes with notes, 
` London, printed for R. and J. Dodsley. 
MDCCLXI. In his section on poetry, Percy 
categorizes that of the Chinese as the 
product of a refined and civilized culture in 
contrast to that of the ancient Hebrews and 
the contemporary Laplanders. He 
concludes, therefore, that the beauties of 
Chinese verse because of their sophistication 
are extremely difficult to translate into 
European languages. 

The publishing history of Hau Kiou 
Choaan reveals a continuing uncertainty 
over an appropriate title. Soon after Percy's 
edition, his text was translated into Dutch as 
a Chinese Story, the title omitting both the 
Chinese Hau Kiou Choaan and rendition of 
The Pleasing History. Somewhat later a 
new French edition carried a translation of 
an alternate Chinese title, Hsia Yi Feng Yueh 
Chuan or Breeze in the Moonlight. 

In 1829, Sir John Francis Davis, brought 
out a new translation in English which he 
considered to be closer than Percy's to the 
Original text. The. first trained Sinologist of 
Great Britain, Davis possessed a good 
knowledge of the Chinese language. His 
title gives a more faithful of the original 
Chinese than Percy's: The Fortunate Union, 
A Romance, translated from the Chinese 
Original, with Notes and Illustrations. To 
which is added a Chinese Tragedy ... 
London: Printed for the oriental Fund .... 
1829. Hau Kiou can refer either to a "happy 
union" or "a fit bride.” 


I have carefully compared Percy's text 
and Sir John's with each other and with the 
original Chinese. My conclusion is that 
Percy's version does no injustice to the 
original as a work of art; his text is a 
summary and a condensation, but otherwise 
it accuratity renders the spirit of the Chinese 
work. Sir John's translation, on the other 


-hand, follows the original meticulously and 


is completely literal within the limits of 
transferring one idiom to another. Percy 
omits some of the poetical passages and 
condenses much of the prose in the interests 
of brevity and decorum, but this hardly 
warrants Sir John's remark in his preface 
that Percy's version is "little better than a 
copious extract." Sir John's only departures 
from the prose text consist in omitting 
references to the bodily functions, even 
though the language of the original Chinese 
in passages of this nature is not at all crude, 
but in good taste. From the perspective of 
literary merit or appeal, the two English 
versions are essentially equal. Neither 
shows unusual ingenuity, poetic flavor or 
rhetorical force. 

The scholar-beauty romances or ts‘ai- 
tzu-shu appeared in the late Ming and early 
Ch'ing eras, roughly concomitant with the 
seventeenth century in the West. Apart from 
Hau Kiou Choaan, the best known are Yu 
Chiao Li, considered the best of the genre, 
and Ping Shan Leng Yen. The former was 
translated as Les Deux Jeunes filles lettrées, 
Roman Chinois, by the French Sinologist 
Stanislas Julien in 1826 and reprinted in 
1860 and 1864. Another Sinologist Abel 
Rémusat translated Yu Chiao Li as Iu-kiao- 
li, ou, les deux cousines; Roman Chinois in 
1826, from which an English rendering was 
printed in 1827 and a German one in the 


same year, 

Scholar-beauty romances ignore 
amorous men and wanton women in order to 
celebrate talented, handsome scholars and 
chaste, beautiful young ladies. Compact in 
Structure and length, usually containing 
sixteen to twenty chapters, they follow a 
formula as rigid as that of the Harlequin 
romances |of our day. The scholar and the 
beauty fall in love and overcome various 
obstacles, the scholar passes government 
examinations and marries the beauty, and 
they live happily ever after. Through the 
persistence of the scholar and the rectitude 
of the beauty, the author provides a moral 
example for his readers. To be sure, many 
variations exist within the formula, but as 
Richard C. Hessney says in his 1979 
Columbia! dissertation, "The inner form of 
these romances presents more complex 
problems, but the identical nature of their 
themes — love, beauty, genius, Confucian 
morality, providential chance, etc. — alone 
qualifies them for genre status."10 

‚The male protagonist obviously has to 
be'a student or learned professional. He is 
young and handsome, usually not older than 
twenty. He belongs to an aristocratic family, 
which has bred into him a sense of morality 
and has provided him the opportunities to 
study andi to travel around in order to look 
for an inspired teacher and to make friends. 
He is a disciple of Confucianism; loyal to 
the nation, obedient to his parents, and 
faithful to friends; he maintains justice and 
peace, and respects chastity and other 
traditional virtues. Not only possessing a 
knowledge of literature, suggesting the 
ability to compose original poetry and prose, 
the scholar also has at his command good 
fighting skills. Since the author inten 
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tionally portrays an almost perfect figure as 
the protagonist, the latter if urged by his 
parents to marry for marriage’s sake, refuses 
to settle for an ordinary girl. He insists upon 
waiting for and seeking a true beauty or 
beauties (some novels have more than one 
beauty marrying the scholar at the same 
time). 

The beauty, like the scholar, is very 
young and comes from a high-ranking 
family. She learns to read and write, 
especially poetry, and becomes famous in 
her circle for her good looks and cleverness. 
Many parvenu families or powerful men of 
wicked character aspire either to marry her 
or acquire her as a daughter-in-law. The 
beauty, of course, will not agree to an 
inappropriate marriage; therefore, she has to 
make use of her intelligence in order to 
reject proposals, and at the same time keep 
her chastity. When she meets the scholar, 
both recognize instantly that they are ideal 
mates. They are perfectly matched in every 
aspect; good-looking, from an aristocratic 
family, and talented. 

Hau Kiou Choaan contains two of the 
essential ingredients of the sentimental novel 
in all periods and cultures — the notion of 
love at first sight and the intrusion of 
external forces to keep the protagonists 
apart. The male protagonist, T'ieh Chung- 
yu, on his way to visit his parents learns 
from an old couple that a young scholar, 
Wei Pei, has tried to commit suicide because 
his fiancee has been kidnapped by a 
powerful nobleman, Sha Li. Chung-yu 
thereupon promises to rescue the young lady 
from her abductor. Later he discovers that 
his own father has been locked up for 
accusing Sha Li of the kidnapping. Chung- 
yu visits his father in jail and together they 
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assemble evidence to convict Sha Li. After 
this event, Chung-yu becomes widely 
respected in Peking, but his father orders 
him to return to his native village in order to 
prepare for the government examination. 

The plot then shifts to the seventeen- 
year-old heroine Shui Ping-shin, the capable 
daughter of an exiled official in charge of 
her father's household during his absence. 
Her uncle, Shui-yun, conspires to marry 
Shui Ping-shin off to a good-for-nothing 
playboy, Kuo Chii-tsu, son of a chief 
official. Ping-shin cannot refuse her uncle's 
commands, but frustrates his intention by 
writing her cousin's name and horoscope 
instead of hers on the marriage documents. 
Kuo and Shui-yun plan revenge by inviting 
Ping-shin to a banquet, which she recognizes 
as a trap and evades. Next day they try to 
seize her while she is paying her respects to 
her mother's grave. Again she cludes them. 
He then fabricates a letter rescinding her 
father's exile. This time he succeeds in 
capturing her, but Chung-yu, who happens 
to pass while the abduction is taking place, 
hears her cries of protest and comes to her 
rescue. Chung-yu forces the entire party to 
accompany him to the prefecture, where the 
prefect releases Ping-shin after Kuo's men 
confess to falsifying the pardon. 

The prefect, Shui-yun and Kuo are 
furious over Chung-yu's involvement in the 
matter. Accordingly, they persuade Chung- 
yu to stay in a temple, but during his sojourn 
they arrange for a monk to poison him 
gradually. In the meantime Ping-shin leams 
from her servant that Chung-yu is ill, 
discovers the trickery of the rogues, has her 
servants transport him secretly to her home, 
and nurses him until he recovers. Shui-yun 
condemns Ping-shin for taking care of the 


young man since Confucian rules forbid 
contact between members of the opposite 


_ sex. Ping-shin, however, maintains that 


these rules are sometimes flexible and 
sometimes inflexible and that her 
humanitarian service toward Chung-yu does 
not violate the Confucian way. When the 
prefect hears that Kuo and Shui-yun have 
hired an agent to spy upon Ping-shin's 
nursing activities, which are actually 
virtuous and public, he feels ashamed of his 
former behavior and tries to make amends 
by becoming a conventional match-maker. 
Yet both Chung-yu and Ping-shin reject a 
marriage at this time, worried that it would 
ruin their reputations. After much thought, 
however, and the urging of both sets of 
parents, Chung-yu and Ping-shin consent to 
marry for two reasons, to obey the wishes of 
their parents and to frustrate any more 
match-making activities initiated by Kuo 
and Shui-yun. They, however, do not 
consummate their marriage-bed until they 
have demonstrated the innocence of the 
nursing episode. After a strict examination 
by the Empress, the novel ends with a 
panegyric of chastity pronounced by the 
Emperor and a prediction of continual 
happiness for the wedded couple. 

In many ways the genre of the scholar- 
beauty romance resembles the novels of the 
précieuses in seventeenth-century France in 
plot, characterization, and moral purity. As 
Etiemble observes, no matter how often the 
heroine of a précieuse novel is abducted, 
delicacy requires that she remain intact, 
completely a virgin, until the happy 
denouement of marriage.!! The resemblance 
to European conventions was noticed shortly 
after the publication of Percy's edition by a 
Dutch-American citizen, Everard Van 


Braam Houckgeest, who had lived for many 
years in the Middle Kingdom. In an account 
of his experiences as second in command of 
an expedition of the Dutch East India 
Company to the Chinese emperor in 1794- 
1795, he introduced Percy's edition of Hau 
Kiou Choaan, which he greatly admired, as 
a portrayal of Chinese courtship, but warned 
his readers that it gives a false picture by 
presenting the Chinese as too much like 
Europeans. By these words of caution, he 
was not seeking to create a feeling opposed 
to Goethe's universalism, but rather to 
protect himself against the charge of 
inconsistency: he had previously argued 
that the Chinese were sentimentally frigid, 
devoid of "the ineffable power of love, this 
love that |nature has created in order to 
console man by itself alone for all the evils 
by which he might be overwhelmed and to 
elevate him so to speak above himself."!2 
He was afraid that his praise of Hau Kiou 
Choaan might lead his readers to assume 
“that a sentiment that nature seems to have 
placed in all hearts is not foreign to those in 
China." Accurately reporting that Hau Kiou 
Choaan is fictionalized morality intended to 
celebrate jabsolute chastity, a universally 
respected virtue throughout China, he added 
that its ethical values strongly resemble 
those of English society as presented by 
Samuel Richardson. “It is the portrait of a 
completely Platonic heroine, for whom in 
my opinion we should not envy the Chinese, 
who possess among their novels, as do the 
Europeans, inimitable models and 
Grandisons for the production of Clarissas, 
that we admire all the more as we regard 
ourselves further removed from their 
perfection conceming which their author has 
left almost nothing to be desired." Van 
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Braam seems to be saying in his somewhat 
wooly prose that the female and male 
protagonists of the Chinese novel like 
Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison in 
Richardson are parallel models of virtue, but 
so perfect in their approach to the ideal that 
they are beyond the reach of the ordinary 
human being — in either the East or the 
West. 

Horace Walpole, who had never been to 
China, was impressed primarily by the 
novel's local color. Having read Percy's 
edition in the same year as its appearance, he 
considered it "not very entertaining from the 
incidents, but I think extremely so from the 
novelty of the manner, and the genuine 
representation of their customs."!3 The best 
European criticism of Percy's edition came 
in 1766 from the pen of Melchior Grimm, 
who had read a German translation of the 
preceding year. Hau Kiou Choaan, he 
stated, possesses a kind of platitudinous 
Style precious for a man of taste that draws 
the reader to the work and keeps him 
attached to it. In Grimm's words, "cela fait 
mieux connaitre le génie et les moeurs des 
Chinois, que tout le Pére du Halde 
ensemble," almost a paraphrase of Percy's 
"The foreigner will form a truer notion of 
the genius and spirit of the English, from 
one page of Fielding” than from whole 
volumes of commentary from travelers. 
Grimm describes the male protagonist as a 
Chinese Don Quixote, a redresser of wrongs, 
a repairer of injuries, representing the spirit 
and the tournure of Chinese chivalry in 
which chastity and continence are necessary 
ingredients. Grimm regards the. female 
protagonist as a charming creature, 


-possessing to a supreme degree in addition 


to the feminine virtues of all nations the 
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qualities of judgment, penetration, and 
astuteness. "Au reste, quand vous aurez lu 
ce livre, vous deciderez de la bonté du 
gouvernement chinois et de la beauté de ses 
moeurs, et vous verrez si nous autres 
pauvres diables de l'Europe devons souffrir 
qu'on nous propose sans cesse de telles gens 
pour modéle."14 

Apparently under the influence of 
Percy's apologetic attitude toward the novel, 
Grimm maintains that it makes no difference 
whether the work is flat and insipid and not 
highly regarded in its own country. It is 
highly successful in conveying a knowledge 
of the spirit and manners of the nation, and 
this is all that matters. Anticipating A. O. 
Lovejoy's defense of second rate literary 
works as material for the study of the history 
of ideas, Grimm promises to write some day 
"une apologie dans les formes des plats et 
mauvais livres." According to his theory, 
the writer of genius controls his portrayal, 
giving it the touches he pleases; whereas the 
second rate author-is dominated by his 
milieu and represents it faithfully. Grimm 
even entertains the supposition that Hau 
Kiou Choaan could be a literary hoax, 


Notes: 


written by a European. If this were true, he 
would regard the author as one of the 
greatest geniuses that have ever existed. "Il 
aura créé un systeme de moeurs tout-a-fait 
étranger a l'Europe; systeme vrai et qui se 
tient dans toutes ses parties; et ce n'est 
certainement pas une petite chose."!5 

We know now that Hau Kiou Choaan is 
a genuine work and that it has survived in 
the West not because of the information it 
provides about Chinese customs, but 
because of its literary appeal. Indeed it may 
not have been much closer to actual life than 
its English counterpart Clarissa was to 
conditions in eighteenth-century England. 
Like other works in the scholar-beauty 
genre, it portrayed the ideal rather than the 
real, and it was considered as a medel to 
inculcate the virtues it represented. 

Percy admired it for its exoticism, or 
portrayal of the colorful aspect of Chinese 
society; while Goethe praised it for almost 
contrary qualities, its universality. Today it 
can be read in the West as a representation 
of the scholar beauty genre incorporating as 
its does elements of boih exoticism and 
universality. 
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The first Chinese literary text of any 
kind known in America was the Ssu shu of 
Confucius, a Latin version of which a 
prominent Philadelphia bibliophile 
purchased in 1733. Five years later 
Benjamin Franklin published selections 
from a British translation of this Latin 
version in his newspaper, The Pennsylvania 
Gazette. [Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century several versions of a famous 
Chinese story "The Inconstancy of Mme. 
Choang" appeared in American periodicals, 
all of which were based on adaptations of 
the story! by Voltaire in his Zadig and 
Goldsmith in his Citizen of the World. An 
extended ‘Chinese work of fiction did not 
arrive in the New World until the nineteenth 
century. This was not a celebrated classic, 
but a somewhat pedestrian moral tale, San- 
Yu-Low; or Three Dedicated Rooms. It had 
earlier been translated and published in 
Canton in| 1815 by an employee of the East 
India Company, John Francis Davis, and it 
was republished in Philadelphia in the 
following year in the June, July and August 
numbers of a literary periodical, The Port 
Folio. The tale concerns a formerly wealthy 
man who uses the remains of his fortune to 
dedicate | three rooms in his home 
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respectively to men, the ancients, and 
heaven. 

Some Americans had previously been 
introduced to a British adaptation of a 
substantial Chinese narrative, the scholar- 
beauty romance Hau Ch'iu Choan that had 
been edited in England in 1761 by a famous 
literary critic Thomas Percy under the title, 
the Pleasing History. In 1771, only ten 
years after its publication in England, 
Jefferson included the novel in a list of 
fewer than 200 titles of what he considered 
to be the best books on general subjects then - 
available in America. Later in 1803 he 
added the novel to his personal library. In 
1803, a clergyman of New York, Samuel 
Miller, who was also a literary critic and 
historian, described the novel in his Prief 
Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century as “a 
very singular and curious performance.” He 
added that Percy's notes threw "new light on 
the character of Chinese literature in 
general." 

A far more extensive commentary on the 
Pleasing History came from the pen of the 
first American to enter Pekin or to converse 
with the Emperor Chien Lung. This was a 
naturalized citizen Everard Van Braam 
Houckgeest, who was second in command 
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of a Dutch embassy to Pekin in 1794-95. In 
his account of the expedition, published in 
French in Philadelphia in 1797, Voyage de 
l'ambassade de la Compagnie des Indes 
Orientales hollandaises, vers l'empereur de 
la Chine, Van Braam praised the novel from 
an unusual point of view, as evidence that 
the Chinese people have romantic 
sentiments in matters of love comparable to 
those of Europeans. He had previously been 
led to doubt the existence of these 
heightened feelings among the Chinese 
because of the custom of arranged 
marriages, the seclusion of the female sex, 
and the absence of a tradition of kissing; he 
had reacted with pity for their "living 
without being subject to the ineffable power 
of love." [2:131] Van Braam was delighted, 
therefore, to find in The Pleasing History a 
moral romance dedicated to the celebration 
of virginal chastity combined with romantic 
sensibility. In characterizing the heroine as 
"completely Platonic," he compared her to 
Samuel Richardson's Clarissa in their 
idealism and impeccable conduct, and he 
also compared the hero to Richardson's 
model of masculine propriety, Sir Charles 
Grandison. 

A more detailed analysis of another 
scholar-beauty novel appeared early in the 
nineteenth century in a widely-circulated 
literary periodical, The North American 
Review, which was the equivalent in the 
United States to the prestigious Edinburgh 
and Quarterly reviews in Great Britain. A 
substantial article of 33 pages in the October 
1828 issue by Alexander Hall Everett under 
the title "Chinese Manners” gave a complete 
synopsis and highly favorable estimation of 
Yu-Kiao-Li, which had been translated into 
French in 1826 by the sinologist Jean Pierre 


Abel Rémusat under the title Les Deux 
cousines. Everett later became the first 
minister of the United States to China. He 
died at Canton and was buried in Macao in 
1844. In his review of Les Deux cousines, 
Everett observes that Rémusat had selected 
the Chinese text from a large collection in 
the Royal Library at Paris and that it had 
been ‘recommended by the Jesuit 
missionaries as a work "that enjoyed the 
highest reputation in the country.” As the 
English translation of Hau Ch'iu Choan was 
indebted to the English East India Company, 
the French translation of Yu-Kiao-Li was 
indebted to the Company of Jesus. 

Everett follows Van Braam in 
perceiving resemblances between the 
scholar-beauty genre and the novels of 
Richardson, but whereas Van Braam had 
focussed on romantic sensibility, Everett 
stresses romantic triangles and the institution 
of polygamy. He does so by quoting a letter 
to Richardson from a titled lady who had 
been greatly shocked by the plot of Sir . 
Charles Grandison, particularly by the 
circumstance that" two good girls" were in 
love with the hero and he was fond of both. 
This lady had "such despicable notions of a 
divided love" that she could not conceive 
"how a worthy object can entertain such a — 
thought." Everett then imagines the horror 
and indignation that this worthy lady would 


- have experienced had Richardson followed 


the example of the Chinese author by 
"actually marrying his pink of moral 
perfection to both the fair pretenders." 
Everett then provides a brief synopsis of Yu- 
Kiao-Li, suggesting during the process that 
the ingredients which it contains belong to a 
particular genre of fiction closely resembling 
British and American romances. He 
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observes that Richardson in his reply to the 
good lady had hinted that polygamy was not 
a particularly bad custom and that Milton 
seemed to have a similar opinion. Everett 
removes the discussion from the realm of 
morality on the grounds that Yu-Kaio-Li 
"faithfully represents the manners of the 
country where it is written." Consequently 
he looks at the rival systems of monogamy 
and polygamy entirely from the perspective 
of their purely literary or dramatic effects. 
In defense of polygamy, he quotes Rémusat 
to the effect that "a union of three persons, 
cemented by a conformity of taste and 
character" constitutes for the Chinese "the 
perfection of earthly happiness." From this 


it follows that the polygamous ending to a ° 


novel represents an easy method of 
providing "general satisfaction to all his 
characters" without recurring to such 
European devices as having one of the 
protagonists die of consumption or suicide. 


Everett rejects this reasoning, however, by - 


observing that the needs.of the characters 
and those of the reader are not identical and 
that allowing the characters a happy 
resolution may not be at all satisfying to the 
cultivated reader because it may be quite 
contrary to real life. Readers of a novel far 
from having a community of interest with 
the characters actually "thrive on their 
distresses. [and] derive consolation and 
entertainment from their perplexities.” 
Everett belongs to the school of estheticians 
who believe that the average human being 
finds pleasure in contemplating the suffering 
of others. He argues, therefore, that the 
system of double marriages deprives the 
writer-of one of his devices for creating 
distress and the reader of the pleasure which 
this distress affords him. According to 


Everett's formula for a sentimental novel of 
four volumes, the hero and heroine have a 
mutual attraction so strong that nothing 
prevents them from rushing into each other's 
arms but artificial obstacles such as 
inequality of birth or fortune, family feuds, 
difference in religion or mere accidents. 
The most powerful and acceptable of 
possible obstacles, however, is that of a rival 
passion compounded by jealousy, which 
enables the action to plunge forward 
furiously "like a ship in a hurricane." All of 
the rich potentialities inherent in the one on 
one relationship are inoperative under the 
Chinese system of polygamy, and novels 
built upon such a denouement run the risk of 
blandness. 

On a completely different subject, 
Everett abstracts from Rémusat's preface an 
account of the Chinese examination system 
in which the hero participates with superb 
success. Everett highly approves this 
method of obtaining political advancement 
and contrasts the image it réflects of Chinese 
government with a pejorative one circulated 
by British writers in accounts of the failed 
Macartney embassy to the Chinese throne. 
Suggesting that British authors on America 
and on China are equally and similarly 
prejudiced against both nations, Everett 
rejects the accusation that the Chinese 
people are subject to physical abuse and 
domination from a ruling class. Indeed he 
affirms that political institutions in China 
will bear a comparison with the best of those 
in the West, although completely different 
from them. He finds particular likenesses 
between China and the United States, 
however, not precisely describing either one 
as a democracy, but indicating that each 
secures to a certain number of its citizens 
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"the right of designating the public 
functionaries." Unlike most Western writers 
of the time, Everett did not declare the 
government of his own country superior to 
that of China, but “looked with some degree 
of complacency," as he put it, on the 


Chinese constitution "which makes literary ` 


distinction the only title to advancement." 
In his opinion, the Chinese system had much 
in common with the utopian vision of Plato 
"that kings should become philosophers or 
philosophers be made kings." The 
circumstance that the Chinese government 
had a longer experience than any other 
proved, as far as Everett was concerned, 
"That it works well.” 

In his summary of the plot of Yu-Kiao- 
Li, Everett makes a number of comments on 
literary matters. The poetical extracts 
interspersed throughout the text and 
prefaced to each chapter, he compares to 
those serving as epigraphs to the chapters of 
a Waverley novel. He also compares the 
notion of one of the heroines, Houngin, that 
happiness is equivalent to idleness to the 
opinion of the English poet Thomas Gray 
that the greatest imaginable pleasure is to lie 
all day on a sofa and read the novels of 
Marivaux. The contents of merely the first 
chapter of Yu-Kiou-Li, Everett declares, 
"throws of itself more light upon the 
manners of the Chinese of rank and fortune, 
than all the recent books of travels put 
together." [546] This is essentially the same 
comment that the European critic Melchior 
Grimm had made about a previous 
translation of Hau K'iu Choan. According 
to Grimm, the latter novel "does more 
toward understanding the genius and 
customs of the Chinese than everything in 
Father Du Halde put together," a reference 


to the most widely-read Western book about 
China in the eighteenth century. 
(Correspondance litteraire. Paris: Furne, 
1829. 5:157) Everett also quotes at length 
from a section in Rémusat's preface setting 
forth a parallel between Chinese and 
European novels, in particular those of 
Richardson. Further in his summary of the 
plot, Everett comments extensively on the 
poetic passages included in the text and the 
great facility with which the characters 
presumably dash them off. He barrows 
from the text itself several poetic metaphors 
elucidating the rapidity and ease with which 
these poems are produced. The heroes 
"thoughts cover the paper as the fleecy 
clouds spread themselves over the sky.” 
Those of the heroine "drop from her pencil, 
like rain from a dark summer cloud; and 
spring up under her rapid hand in seven-fold 
clusters of flowers, till the whole paper 
becomes, as it were, a chain of pearls and 
diamonds.” The dull characters, on the other 
hand, spend whole afternoons without 
succeeding in writing a single word. These 
passages, Everett charges, "imply a false 
notion of the difficulty of writing good 
poetry, which ... does not lie in the metrical 
arrangement, or mere form, as is: here 
supposed." Easy writing, Everett insists, is 
not good writing, and he quotes Boileau, 
Gray, and Sheridan in support of his view. 
"When a person writes with great rapidity, 
or, in other words, sets down his ideas as 
fast as they occur to him, without study or 
selection, it is certain, whatever may be his 
talent, that his work cannot be of the first 
order." 

Despite the dependence of the plot of 
Yu-Kiao-Li upon a polygamous marriage, 
Everett does not find the Chinese novel at all 


shocking in either language or point of view. 
"The parties observe the same perfect 
decorum which is usual in reference to the 
same subjects in the polished societies of the 
Western world.” Indeed he finds the work 
so far from approaching “undue freedom of 
thought or expression, that it supposes and 
_ exemplifies throughout a degree of reserve 
in the ordinary intercourse of the sexes, 
which appears, when judged by our notions, 
excessive] and ridiculous.” Here Everett is 
undoubtedly alluding to the convention that 
a bride and groom are not allowed to see 
each other before marriage, a circumstance 
integral to the plot of the novel. 

In his|concluding remarks, Everett again 
refers to the great light that the novel sheds 
on the domestic concerns and political 
economy of China as well as on the custom 
of polygamy. Although he considers the 
Christian |system of free association before 
marriage| and monogamy afterwards as 
"strictly conformable to nature" and one of 
the reasons for the progress of European 
civilization, he, nevertheless, recognizes that 
the monogamous system has never been 
adopted elsewhere in the world. He admits, 
moreover; that his own society might take a 
few lessons on domestic relations from the 
Chinese,| particularly in regard to the 
reverence} of children for their parents, the 
warmth of all family relations, and “the 
universal |polish and softness of manners." 
Unlike the British writers on the Macartney 
embassy,|he finds much to admire in the 
Chinese form of government. Instead of 
being an absolute and unmitigated despotism 
as commonly supposed, it is "one of the 
most popular forms of government that has 
ever existed." Despite his insistence on the 
high regard for intellectual accomplishments 
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in Chinese society, he follows nearly all 


Westem writers on the Middle Kingdom in 


inquiring why the Chinese are behind in 
mathematics and the physical sciences. In 
answer, he suggests that it may be because 
all learning there is channeled into political 
and moral studies. 

Everett's review has considerable 
historical significance. When published, it 
was the longest treatment of Chinese 
literature written by an American and the 
first extensive description of a work of 
Chinese polite literature or belles lettres as 
distinguished from history, government or 
philosophy. It offers, by means of an 
excerpt of six pages translated’ from 
Rémusat's French, combined with plot sum- 
mary, and interpretation, a quite satisfactory 
insight into at least one genre of Chinese 
fiction. Beyond this, it is very favorable 
toward the Chinese. as a nation in contrast to 
most of the writing that was at the time 
emanating from the British Isles. Cordier 
does not include Everett's essay in his 
Bibliotheca sinica although he alludes to a 
much later review of Yu-Kiao-Li by a British 
author in the Fortnightly, 1 October 1878. 

Everett also wrote an earlier essay in the 
North American Review on "Rémusat's 
Chinese Grammar" (17 (1823) 1-13), 
notable in modern times primarily for its 
Statement that Judge Winthrop of Cambridge 


‘had experimented with simplifying the 


printing of Chinese characters. This was 
James Winthrop, 1752-1821, librarian and 
jurist, who after a checkered career during 
which he mastered all of the common 
languages took up Russian and Chinese. 
The next American to publish 
extensively on Chinese fiction was also 
skilled in the printing trade, S. Wells 
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Williams, who had gone to China to set up a 
printing establishment under the auspices of 
the American Board of Forcign Missions. 
Here he assisted Elijah Bridgman with an 
English-language periodical, The Chinese 
Repository. On his return to America, he 
became the first professor of Chinese at Yale 
and published in 1848 a two-volume account 
of all aspects of Chinese culture under the 
title The Middle Kingdom. Several later 
editions appeared between 1849 and 1914. 
Instead of relying on European publications, 
Williams derived his information primarily 
from personal observation, native sources, 
and the volumes of The Chinese Repository. 
If Williams's book has a dominant thesis, it 
is the independence and absolute self- 
sufficiency of Chinese civilization. He 
includes literature as part of the autonomous 
development of national institutions. In his 
Opinion, since Chinese government "has 
been modelled without knowledge or 
reference to that of any other kingdom, its 
literature has borrowed nothing from the 
genius or research of the scholars of other 
lands." (1867:1:1) Williams argues that this 
isolation has had both good and bad effects. 
It has been responsible in large measure for 
the national identity of Chinese literature, 
but it has encouraged young people to 
imitate in their writing the models of 
antiquity instead of following nature and 
their own inspiration. As a result Chinese 
literature reveals a uniformity in both style 
and subject matter. (1:459) 

Williams devotes separate chapters to 
the structure of the Chinese language and to 
the Confucian and other classics, providing 
extracts and summaries. Concerning the 
morality of the Shu King, the second of the 
Five Classics, he remarks that it is "very 


good" and that "the principles of 
administration laid down in it, founded on a 
regard to the welfare of the people, would, if 
carried out, insure universal prosperity." 
(1:505) He describes the third section, the 
Shi King, or Book of Odes, as a "collection 
of sonnets on various subjects, drawn either 
from the recesses of feeling, or descriptive 
of the state of public affairs." (1:506) One 
of its marriage songs, Williams quotes, 
presumably in his own translation, for the 
sake of its realistic metaphors, which he 
cites as somewhat different from those in 
classical Western epithalamia. 


Her hands are like a budding and tender 
plant; the skin of her face resembles 
hardened lard. Her neck is comparable 
to the white larvae of the sphinx; her 
teeth can be equalled to the seeds of the 
gourd. The temples of her head are like 
the cicada, her eyebrows to the winged 
silk-moth. (507) 


He offers other quotations in stanzaic 
form in order to illustrate the parallelism 
which is widely observed in oriental poetry. 

Williams summarizes the principles of 
the second of the Four Books, the Chung 
Yung, or True Medium, and observes with 
John Francis Davis that the three classes of 
men divided therein resemble those of 
Hesiod. From the last of the Four Books, or 
the commentaries of Mencius, he records 
some of the anecdotes concerning the life of 
Confucius and adds from other sources a 
number of collaborating biographical facts 
and observations, the whole representing the 
fullest and most accurate account of the 
Chinese sage by an American then in print. 
Williams supplements his portrayal of 





Confucius with an extensive passage from a 
children's storybook recording a 
conversation between the sage and a 
precocious boy, Hiang Toh Shieh, a 
confrontation which he maintains is "as well 
known to; every Chinese as the story of 
George Washington barking the cherry tree 
with his hatchet is to American youth." 
(1:535) |For every loaded question of 
Confucius, Hiang has a brilliant and 
plausible repartee. At the end of the seance, 
Confucius remarks, “this boy is to be feared, 
for it is easy to see that the subsequent man 
will not be like the child.” (1:537) 
Williams's following chapter, "Polite 
Literature," provides a summary of some of 
the major collections of Chinese writing, the 
first undertaking of its kind in America. He 
describes in some detail Sz’ Pu or Historical 
Writings, Sing Pu or biographical dictionary, 
Lieh Nu Chuen, or Memoirs of 
Distinguished Ladies, Ma Twanlin, or 
Antiquarian Researches, and several others. 
Perhaps į because of his combined 
technological and religious background, 
Williams gives little attention to belletristic 
prose fiction, making absolutely no. specific 
reference to cither of the two scholar beauty 
novels that had already been translated in 
Western languages. He describes as one of 
. the most famous works, however, "a 
historical povel by Chin Shau, about A.D. 
350, called San Kwoh Chi (San-kuo-chih- 
yen-i), on History of the Three States. 
(1:544) A later scholar observed in 1898 that 
he confused the probable author Lo Kuan 
Chung with his historical source Ch'en 
Hsou. (Candlin, 16) Concluding that the 
novel lacks unity because of the long 
historical period it covers, Williams states 
that its charms "consist in the animated 
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descriptions of plots and counterplots, in the 
relations of battles, sieges, and retreats, and 
the admirable manner in which the 
characters are delineated, and their acts 
intermixed with entertaining episodes." 
Williams gives a long extract from the 
novel, one of its most erotic passages. If this 
is his own translation, which it probably is, 
it is the first direct translation from a work 
of Chinese fiction published by an American 
in America. San-kuo-chih was not translated 
as a whole until 1925 when the version of C. 
H. Brewitt-Taylor appeared in England. At 
present the work is relatively well known by 
hearsay in the United States, but not widely 
read, presumably because a good readable 
version in English is still lacking. The 
passage printed by Williams concerns the 
plot of Chancellor Wang Yun to disarm one 
of his potential enemies by introducing him 
to his sixteen-year old ward, Tian Chen, and 
offering her to him as a concubine. 
Williams observes that many of the 
characters in the novel have been deified in 
Chinese mythology. As evidence of the 
hold the work possesses over Chinese 
readers, he cites the intertextual remarks of a 
literary commentator Chu Shi in “such 
expressions as ‘Wonderful spech! What 
rhodomontade! This man was a fool before, 
and shows himself one now.!™ (1:548) 
Williams also paraphrases Davis's 
comparison of the work to the /liad because 
of its general arrangement, blustering 
character of its heroes, and the remote time 
of composition when the actual events had 
already been turned into popular legends. 
Elsewhere in his chapter, Williams 
reveals his religious orientation as he 
characterizes works on the order of one of 
the sections of the writings of Tsz’ Pu, 
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entitled "Siau Shwoh, or Trifling Talk" as 
comprising their “most popular and 
exceptional books, the larger part of them 
being more or less demoralizing." (1:561) 
The question of the morality of Chinese 
drama and fiction occupied a number of 
nineteenth critics in both England and 
America. As I shall show later, Williams's 
somewhat adverse opinion of the moral 
quality of Chinese fiction was not 
unanimous in the United States. He 
characterizes tales and stories sold in stalls 
on the street catering to the lower classes as 
“generally destitute of all intricacy of plot, 
fertility of illustration, or elevation of 
sentiment" although many of them are 
written "in the purest style." As an example 
he cites" Liau Chai or Pastimes of the Study 
(Liao-chai-chih-i) and translates two of its 
tales. 

Without referring to Les deux cousines, 
Williams quotes Rémusat's comparison of 
the structure of Chinese novels to those of 
Richardson and quotes extensively from 
Rémusat's analysis of the scholar-beauty 
genre. He describes "the plan of other tales” 
as the adventures of distinguished persons 
wandering over the country incognito and 
the happy conclusion of chance encounters 
they have with other people after their real 
identity has been revealed. He says that the 
plots of storics of any reputation with the 
appropriate style and length to warrant the 
name of novel are "not disgraced by 
anything offensive; it is rather in the shorter 
tales that decency is violated. Among these 
the Hung Lau Mung, or Dream of the Red 
Chamber, is one of the most popular stories, 
and open not a little to this objection." 
(1:564) This is the extent of Williams's 
remarks on fiction. The rest of his.chapter is 


devoted to poetry and drama. His reference 
to Hung Lau Mung is the first published in 
the United States to this celebrated 
masterpiece. Although he seems to be 
placing this work in the category of shorter 
tales, this was probably not his intention. As 
early as 1834 John Francis Davis had briefly 
introduced The Dream of the Red Chamber 
in his Poeseos Sinensis Commentarii. On 
the Poetry of the Chinese, published at the 
Press of the East India Company at Macao, 
merely quoting 16 lines of verse from the 
novel. In 1842, an anonymous cor- 
respondent contributed to the Chinese 
Repository of Canton (11:266ff.) a review 
of a 20 volume quarto Chinese edition of 
Hung Lau Meng. The review consists of a 
detailed summary of the plot and a 
concluding paragraph of commentary. This 
paragraph says nothing about the esthetic 
attributes of the work or its qualities as a 
good story; neither does it assess its 
relationship to Chinese culture in general; 
instead it emphasizes the North Chinese 
language of the novel and the comparative 
ease with which a foreigner may understand 
it. Despite its limitations, this review has 
historical significance as the first extended 
discussion of Hung Lao Meng in English, 
preceding by four years an extract of 27 
pages in the Chinese Speaker edited by 
Robert Thom. 
Despite Williams's close connection 
with the missionary establishment, his work . 
is relatively free from sectarian moralizing 
and intolerance in sharp contrast to the brief 
remarks on literature in the first book by an 
American missionary to China, David 
Abeel's Journal of a Residence in China and 
the Neighbouring Countries, from 1829 to 
1833 (New York: 1834). Abeel writes, "It 


is true their literature is extensive: but how 
far it is calculated to elevate their character 
or meliorate their condition may be 
determined by the fact, that scarcely a 
subject of which they treat is understood, 
while the most important truths, the only 
ones whichi can improve the moral character 
of man, are totally unknown." (p.138) Ina 
footnote Abeel adds, "Their philosophy, 
history, poetry, are so mixed up with the 
marvellous and absurd, that with the 
exception of the maxims of their sages, 
some of which are excellent, there is nothing 
worth exploring in the whole field of their 
science," 

Thirty years after the first edition of 
Williams's Middle Kingdom, a parallel 
summary of Chinese literature appeared in a 
book by |a distinguished academic 
philosopher, Samuel Johnson. Bearing the 
title Oriental Religions and their Relation to 
Universal Religion (Boston: James Osgood 
1877), the first of two volumes is devoted 
exclusively| to China, covering the major 
aspects of its civilization, including 
literature. Neither missionary nor 
clergyman, Johnson maintained an objective 
attitude toward history and considered the 
future welfare of mankind as depending on 
the development of science rather than on 
looking toward the supernatural. Unlike the 
majority of Western commentators, he found 
in the Chinese a "divinatory genius for 
science," which failed to develop because of 
an ingrained idealism attracting attention to 
Nature directly rather than to its physical 
manifestations and also because of the lack 
of the machinery of scientific discovery. 
Unlike Williams, Johnson lacked a 
command of the Chinese language, and as a 
result his chapter on literature is based 
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entirely on French and English translations. 
Although his survey lacks Williams's first- 
hand acquaintance with Chinese texts, it is, 
nevertheless, more complete than the latter's 
survey. Johnson highlights Hao ch'iu 
choan, which he cites in Davis's version, 
The Fortunate Union. He sees in the novel a 
tribute to the honor of womankind. 


All the good and evil of laws and 
customs are brought fully into the 
struggle: and the purport is to show that 
character must depend on its own 
mental and moral resources, not on 
these outward defences. In this fate- 
drama of the Chinese sort, the right of 
virtue to rule events is cast on a national 
scale. The worst abuses of legal and 
family authority, the exposure of 
reputation and safety to every form of 
assault, the power of institutions to 
victimize the weak, find their only 
antagonist in the energies of an ideal 
woman. ...Wile conquers wile; learning 
refutes ignorance; unconscious purity 
puts espionage to shame; and calumny 
fades before a sensitiveness of personal 
honor that astounds the common 
experience. (454) 


From this novel, Johnson draws a 
conclusion concerning Chinese matrimonial 
customs completely contrary to that which 
Everett had derived from Les deux cousines. 
According to Johnson, "the story shows 
clearly that the marriage law in China is 
monogamic, and that the position of the 
‘concubine’ was secondary." He arrives at 
this conclusion from the villain's delaying 
his attempts to gain the heroine's hand until 
he has had his previous union legally set 
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aside and from the hero's protest against 
marrying a person chosen by his parents. 
Johnson greatly admires the heroine, whose 
"learning, prudence, delicate insight and wit, 
confound all enemies, and anticipate and 
solve every emergency." (456) In the vein 
of a twentieth-century feminist, he declares 
that "the sexes are equal in capacities and in 
dignity," and affirms that the same concept 
pervades another novel of the same genre, 
Young Female Scholars (Ping San Lege 
Yen), translated by Julien. Johnson had been 
agreeably startled by the protest in Hau 
Ch'iu Chuan against "corrupt officialism and 
the barbarities of courts." 


The hero has to compel justice by 
breaking through all forms, thundering 
down the wicked judge, and arresting 
criminals with a high hand. But the 
purity of the higher courts is fully 
recognized as protecting the innocent, 
and rectifying all wrongs down to the 
least; honors flow from imperial hands 
upon these protestants against all 
Chinese ills, and are reflected on their 
parents in national gratitude for 
bestowing such examples on the people. 


In reference to the scholar-beauty genre as a 
whole, Johnson affirms that "the influence 
of women is usually elevaicd, and more 
productive of good than in corresponding 
tales of European origin.” He quotes from 
Two Female Scholars the words of the 
Emperor at the union of its two heroes and 
two heroines, "Now that I have found two 
men and two women of genius, I have united 
them to show the happy influences of 
knowledge and peace: the desire of my 
heart is fulfilled.” (457) Johnson refers to 


the Dream of the Red Chamber merely in a 
footnote as an example of a separate group 
of works in which "spiritual machinery is 
exploited to the fullest extent, in apparitions, 
resurrections, judicial remandings back and 
forth between the worlds, and 
transmigrations into human bodies, which 
bring the departed into as intimate 
connection with this world as the strongest 
believer in western seances could imagine." 
(458) This judgment could well have been 


. based upon the summary of Hung Lau Mung 


in the Chinese Repository, but it 
independently reflects Johnson's scientific 
orientation. 

The surveys of Williams and Johnson 
reveal that even much later than the mid- 
point of the nineteenth century Chinese 
fiction had not penetrated far into the 
American consciousness. This situation 
changed radically at the tur of the century 
when a liberal clergyman, George T. 
Candlin, brought out an illustrated pamphlet 
of 51 pages in 1898 entitled Chinese Fiction 
as part of The Religion of Science Library of 
the Open Court Publishing Company in 
Chicago. The series in which it appears is 
devoted to philosophy, religion, science, 
psychology, linguistics and economics. 
Other titles include, Diseases of Personality, 
The Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms, The 
Free-Trade Struggle in England, Homelies 
of Science, Philosophy of Ancient India, and 
Chinese Philosophy. Candlin was an 
English missionary who had served in China 
under the auspices of the United Methodist 
Church. I classify his work as belonging to 
Amcrica since it was published in Chicago. 
As one of a series of publications 
denominated The Religion of Science, it 
represents a direct influence upon American 


culture. Candlin treats a total of fourteen 
narratives; including all those that are 
considered major today with the notable 
exception of Golden Lotus (Ching Ping Mei) 
and Prayer Mat of Flesh (Yu Pau Teun). 
Like Johnson and many other intellectuals of 
the period (and ours), Candlin believed that 
society reveals "an everincreasing approach 
to universality,” that modern life tends 
toward a "cosmopolitan comprehen- 
siveness."! Observing with approval the 
translation of European masterpieces of 
fiction into English, Candlin argued that a 
“step further afield" in the direction of 
exploring the novels of the Celestial Empire 
was more than justified. Using a phrase that 
has become popular in our times through the 
writings of the French comparatist Etiemble, 
Candlin argued that students of “universal 
literature") could not afford to remain 
ignorant of the work done by the Chinese in 
the area of fiction and of the success they 
had achieyed. Referring to carlier critics 
whom he does not name who had concluded 
that Chinese civilization had "nothing worth 
talking about in this class of writing," 
Candlin argucd caustically that it would be 
"well to know somewhat definitely and 
precisely why it is to be rejected.” 

In addition to this reason for seeking 
objective evidence of the values of Chinese 
fiction, Candlin added that "there remains an 
appeal to/what perhaps has been in the 
history of our race the strongest of all 
incentives |to exertion and rescarch, — the 
religious motive." Candlin believed in a 
close connection between religion and 
fiction, a donnection particularly evident in 
China. Using illustrations from 
anthropology and folklore, he maintained 
that popular fiction is a mirror-like reflection 
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of popular religious beliefs and the 
Superstitions with which they are 
intertwined. Since "both religion and fiction 
alike owe their strength to the power of 
imagination, the literature of fiction is the 
measure of the manner of the way religion 
has affected the national mind.” As his 
prime example of this relationship in China, 
Candlin offers Kuan Yung Ch'ang, the 
protagonist of The History of Three 
Kingdoms (San-kuo-chih). According to 
Candlin, he is the hero: of the national prose 
epic, and he would have been forgotten had 
he not been immortalized by Lo Kuan 
Chung. Candlin gives only the Chinese 
titles of his next three examples. Of Feng 
Shen Yen Yi (History of the Apotheosis of 
Spirits) he remarks merely that it "has at 
least perpetuated if it did not originate, the 
persistent belief in a great hierarchy of 
supernatural and mostly malignant beings." 
Liao Tsai (Diversions of a Studio), he 
surmises, is responsible for the preservation 
of fox myths, which would probably have 
died out "if that brilliant star of superstitious 
literature had not made them unforgettable." 
Of Shih Yu (Journey to the West), he says 
mercly that it is a rich repository of religious 
myths, the Buddhist Pilgrim's Progress. 
After brief references to the religious 
significance of some of the principal myths 
of Greece. Candlin affirms that an 
understanding of the influence of religion on 
the Chinese mind may be found in the 
historical and mythical novels of the land. 
Returning to the concept of 
universalism, Candlin argues for the vital 
importance of observing “the light which 
fiction throws upon the deep moral 
principles and spiritual intuitions which 
religions share in common." In a notable 
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passage, he echoes Thomas Paine's 
affirmation in The Rights of Man, "Every 
religion is good that teaches men to be good; 
and I know of none that instructs him to be 
bad." Candlin says, "No religion is wholly 
true and no religion wholly false. The 
falsest has more truth than it is aware of, and 
the truest more falsehood than it will 
acknowledge." This was extremely rare and 
radical doctrine for a Western clergyman at 
the turn of the nineteenth century. 

After three pages given over to "the 
common meeting ground” of -all religious 
creeds, including the Chinese, Candlin 
returns to the theme of the "tone of 
disparagement" almost invariably taken by 
Western scholars in regard to Chinese 
fiction. "Men who have taken pains to read 
but a strictly limited quantity have not 
hesitated to pronounce it crude, puerile and 
grossly impure." This is probably a 
reference to Candlin's fellow divines. He 
deals separately and saracastically with the 
sinologues, characterizing them as intent "on 
the ancient and the heavy." These 
"wonderful beings, a sort of Arhats or 
Mahatmas in literature, whose sacred 
function it is to reveal to common mortals 
that profound esoteric mystcries of Eastern 
bibliography, ... would no doubt feel 
insulted if asked to take interest in anything 
so trifling as a mere novel." The chief 
exception Candlin makes to his charge of 
superciliousness among sinologues is Abel 
Rémusat's comparing Chinese fiction to the 
novels of Richardson. With some 
misgivings, Candlin quotes the following 
passage: "The authors render their 
characters interesting and natural by 
reiterated strokes of the pencil which finally 
produce a high degree of illusion. The 


interest in their pages arose precisely in 
proportion to the stage of my progress; and 
in approaching to the termination I found 
myself about to part with some agreeable 
people, just as I had duly learned to relish 
their society." Candlin's misgivings had 
arisen from a feeling that Rémusat is 
damning with faint praise. He places in a 
similar category Herbert A. Giles of 
England, whom he identifies as the 
translator. of Liao-Tsia without identifying 
that work, and further describes Giles 
satirically as "that Goliath champion of 
Chinese literature against the world.” 
Candlin denounces him for underestimating 
the imaginative power of Yuan literature, 
which produced the "great masterpieces, the 
San Kuo Tzu, the Shui Hu, the Shih Hsiang, 
the P'i pa chi, and the Hsi Yu." He gives all 
these titles without their English 


‘translations, but in later references gives 


them only in English. This must have been 
confusing to his readers. 

Against Rémusat, Giles and sinologues 
as a collective body, Candlin proposes to 
show that "the Chinese have an enormous 
quantity ... of prose imaginative writing, the 
great bulk of it by no means despicable, and 
some portions of it of a very high order of 
merit, which does not yield in interest or in 
literary finish, though perhaps it does in 
imaginative force, to the best Western 
fiction." To support his view of the great 
extent of Chinese literature, Candlin asserts 
that an attempt to write its complete history 
has never been attempted, that the field is 
vast and that there are insurmountable 
obstacles in the way. One of these is the 
unwillingness of classical scholars publicly 
to recognize the existence of works of 
fiction even though they avidly read novels 


on the sly. As an indication of the large 
number of such works actually in existence, 
he cites from Wylie’s Notes on Chinese 
Literature a list of 137 different prohibited 
titles, deducing therefrom that the amount of 
the whole] must be enormous. He indicates 
that a number of popular novels have been 
denoted as "works of genius” and that he has 
discovered ten of these in his own research. 
He does not, however, associate these ten 
with the, genre of the scholar-beauty 
romance the other name by which they were 
known. He then gives a list of what he 
considers jto be fourteen of the most famous 
novels. His list contains only English titles, 
but I shall subjoin to them the Chinese titles 
Candlin uses for them elsewhere in his text. 





1) History of the Three Kingdom, San- 
Kuo-Tzu (San-kuo-chih). 

2) Annals of the Watcr-marshes, Shui 
Hu (Shui-hu-chuan) 

3) The Western Excursion, Shih Yu (Hsi 
YulChi) 

4) The Tale of the Wesicrn Room, (Hsi- 
hsiang Chi) 

5) The Tale of the Guitar, P'i Pa (Pi Po 
Ki) 

6)The Dream of the Red Chamber, 
(Hung Lau Mung (Hung Lou Meng) 

7) Diversions of a Studio, Liao Tsai 
(Liao-chai-chih-i) 

8) The Contending States of the Eastern 
Chou, no Chinese name in Candlin 
(Lieh Kuo) 

9) Seeking a Match, no Chinese name in 

~ Candlin (Hau Ch'iu Choan) 

10) The Pearl of Precious Beauty, Yu 
Kiao-Li (Yu Chiao Li) 

11) The Jade Sceptre, no Chinese name 
in Candlin (Nien-yu Kuan-yin) 
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12) Story of P'ing San and Leng Yen, 
Ping San Shan Leng Yen 

13) Exorcising the Devils, P'ing Yao 
Chuan 

14) History of the Apotheosis of Spirits, 
no Chinese name in Candlin (Feng- 
shen-yen-i) 


Candlin admits that he was surprised to 
learn that all Chinese fiction is 
"comparatively modern" since all Chinese 
books give the impression that "everything 
is a millenium old." He had been unable to 
trace any novel to a period before that of the 
Mongols, "China's golden age of fiction,” 
which, he says, extended into the reigning 
Ching dynasty. He divides this fiction into 
three groups, the historical, the mythical, 
and the sentimental. From the first group, 
he devotes seven pages to San Kuo Tzu, 
which he describes as “a novel of novels, 
which if it were the only work of fiction that 
the Chinese had ever produced, it would be 
impossible to deny their claim to be an 
imaginative people." A few sentences later, 
he remarks that "for simplicity, force, and 
fertility of imagination," San Kuo Tzu is 
“unsurpassed in any language." He 
describes the work as semi-historical, "that 
is, about as historical as the Waverley 
novels, with which it may be compared." 
He also compares the author's borrowing his 
materials from an earlier work by Ch'en 
Hsou to Shakespeare's taking his history 
from Hollingshead. During an extensive 
summary of the action of the novel, Candlin 
translates a passage describing the hero, the 
Mars of China. "He stood nine feet in height 
and his beard was two feet long. His face 
was like a heavy date, and his lips as rouge. 
With eyes like the red phoenix and brows 
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where silk-worms might nestle: stern and 
lofty was his countenance, and his bearing 
awful and menacing." Considerably later in 
his summary Candlin introduces a passage 
identical to this one. He then refers to 
Alexander Pope's introduction to his 
translation of Homer, which defends the 
latter's practice of repeating his epithets. 
Candlin remarks that the Chinese work has 
“just the same trick, ... a remnant of the oral 
epic." Like Williams, he gives Davis credit 
for originally pointing out the resemblance 
of the work to the /liad, but Candlin 
improves upon his predecessor. "It scarcely 
yields to the Iliad in fire and descriptive 
power. Like the Iliad, it makes its heroes 
utter bragging speeches on the battle-field 
and do single-handed decds of 'derring-do." 
Like the Iliad, it mingles strategy with force 
and makes the sage the companion of the 
hero. Like the Iliad, it is the darling of the 
nation’s heart because it has best imaged 
forth what they most love and admire." 
Candlin's treatment of the two other 
historical novels is less extensive. 
Contending States of the Eastern Chou, he 
compares to the Book of Chronicles in the 
Bible because of its confusion of chronology 
and the names of persons and places. 
Proclaiming that "the sole redeeming merit 
of the book is its lies," he scparates its dull 
and lifeless court chronicles and battle 
scenes from its magnificent "historic yarns.” 
These consist of an “endless series of absurd 
and superstitious legends ... detailed in a 
tone of pious severity" that are "so 
extravagant, miraculous, and scandalous, 
that Herodotus would blush to own them." 
These and these alone, Candlin concludes, 
makes the book readable. He has high 
praise, however, for the prose style of 


Annals of the Water Marshes. "Coarse, 
direct, graphic, intense, each word is like a 
fierce stroke from a graver's tool; ... wild, 
fierce, sincere, Dante himself is not more 
terse and vivid. In the one quality of power, 
rugged, relentless, gloomy, like a storm-beat 
precipice, there is no book in China to equal 
it, and no book in any language to surpass 
it." As loyalty is the tone of the Three 
Kingdoms, the Annals “echoes only the 
harsh and menacing tone of rebellion." 
Because of its theme of the demand for 
justice which the law is impotent to provide, 
Candlin compares it to Victor Hugo's Les 
Miserables and Schiller's Robbers. Because 
of its revolutionary subject matter, Candlin 
reports, the Water Marshes is illegal in 
China, but it can, nevertheless, easily be 
obtained. 

Candlin has little to say about the first 
three of his four representatives of mythical 
novels, which he describes as the folklore of 
the East. He dubs Exorcising of the Devils 
an allegorical Jack the Giant Killer and 
compares Diversions of a Studio to the 
Arabian Nights. After pronouncing the 
latter exquisitely written, he says no more 
since a translation of it already exists. 
About the Apotheosis of Spirits he says 
nothing whatsoever since he has not read it. 
This leaves The Western Excursion, which 
he treats at length as a subtle allegory of "a 
very subtle character." Following his 
practice of locating Western parallels, he 
aptly pronounces it "a Pilgrim's Progress 
and a Fairie Queene all in one." As a 
specimen of the adventures it contains, he 
narrates in a semi-humorous fashion the 
episode in which the pilgrims are tempied by 
a handsome woman with three daughters to 
abandon their vows of celibacy. In similar 


vein he relates the symbolic episode of a 
burning mountain. The protagonist, to 
obtain from his elderly aunt a magic fan to 
quench the flames, "personates the old lady's 
husband, who is playing truant with a 
younger fair, and goes through a very 
sentimental scene with her in this character, 
not, however, passing the bounds of 
propriety." Once more citing Western 
parallels, he observes that "Scandinavian 
legends and Thor's journcy to Jotunland 
cannot surpass this." 

The only definition Candlin supplies for 
the category of sentimental novel is that its 
subject is love. He has little to say about the 
Dream of the Red Chamber beyond 
admitting that it is the best known work of 
fiction both in- China and elsewhere. Even 
though it contains “some pretty sentimental 
songs," one of which he translates, and "is 
full of conversation in first-rate Pekinese," 
Candlin dismisses it as "a weary lot of 
tiresome repctition of trivial details." "If 
aristocratic life in China is anything like this 
picture of jit — dreary, vain, empty, proud, 
idle, sentimental, licentious — it is a 
wretched l'existence.” His handling of 
Seeking a Match (Hau Ch'iu Choan) reveals 
little more finesse. Like Everett and 
Johnson, he emphasizes polygamy, but 
portrays the plot entirely from the 
perspective of the villain. The first part of 
the novel] is presumably devoted to his 
stratagems to wed an unwilling girl, who by 
remarkable cleverness outwits him and 
engincers his marriage to someone else. The 
second part is devoted to another series of 
ingenious|schemes of the villain for the 
same end Since in China "there are no laws 
against bigamy." Candlin displays a similar 
attitude in disposing of The Pearl of 
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Precious Beauty (Yu-kiao-li). A young man 
who is already engaged is proposed to by 
another young lady, who "readily signifies 
her willingness to accept the position of 
number two." The only general principle 
that Candlin derives from the two novels is 
that "the supreme height of ambition is to 
become a Chuang Yuen," that is, to come 
first in the government examinations. For 
his Westem parallel, Candlin remarks that 
this class of novels "ranges from beautiful 
stories, told with unaffected simplicity and 
grace down to shady compositions which 
you can only compare with Boccaccio and 
Smollett." 

Candlin uses this remark as a transition 
to general reflections on morality. Of the. 
fourteen novels on his list, he affirms that 
six are so innocent that they could be 
translated for children and that none is more 
licentious than Fielding's Tom Jones, which 
Macaulay had called "the best novel in the 
English language.” Candlin admits that 
there are bad novels in China that could be 
compared to those of Diderot, but reminds 
us that “we cannot afford to give way to a 
squeamish affectation which would compel 
us to close our Shakespeare." 

The remainder of Candlin's essay, 
almost one sixth, is devoted to the poetry 
interspersed in long fiction and to the two 
works from his list not previously treated. 
These two, Tale of the Western Room, and 
Tale of the Guitar, he admits, are not true 
novels, but “dramas of the operatic kind, the 
dialogue only being in prose:” He 
summarizes Tale of the Guitar, translates 
one of its scenes, and describes it as a whole 
as exquisite "for simplicity, naturalness, and 
pathos." In his concluding paragraph, 
Candlin pays tribute to the creative power of 
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imagination with which the Chinese are 
endowed. "It has lifted them, as it has lifted 
us, above the dust, has made them fellow- 
heritors of the gifts of time, and taught them 
to build out of the rude and sordid 
conditions of their actual life an ideal world, 


wide and spacious, and filled with forms of 


nobleness and beauty.” 

Probably the best-known and widest- 
read book published in America on the 
complete range of Chinese civilization is 
Our Oriental Heritage by Will Durant, first 
published in 1935 and followed by many 
other editions. It is disappointing, however, 
in its treatment of literature, particularly 
fiction, to which it devotes but a single 
paragraph. Shu Hu Chuan is called one of 
the earliest novels; Hung Lou Meng, one of 
the vastest; Liao Chi Chi I, one with the 
most honored style; and San Kuo Chih, the 
most famous. Durant admits, moreover, that 
all his judgments are hearsay, and he 
recommends these works "to the reader's 
leisurely old age." 

The novelist Pearl Buck, however, 
compensated for this arid treatment in a 
lecture given at the presentation ceremonies 
in 1938 of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
which was awarded for her novels about 
China, of which The Good Earth is 
outstanding. Her speech, published under 
the title "The Chinese Novel," is the first 
treatment of the subject by an American who 
was intimately acquainted with both Chinese 
and American fiction. Unfortunately her 
remarks, although addressed to an 
international audience, probably attracted 
only a fraction of the number of readers of 
Durant's highly-successful volume. In her 
opening remarks, Buck makes clear that it 
was Chinese rather than American fiction 
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that shaped her own writing, that her 
knowledge of how to tell and write stories 
came to her in Chinese. She chose to speak 
on the Chinese novel because, in her 
opinion, it has an “illumination for the 
Western novel and for the Western 
novelist." She indicates that she means "the 
indigenous Chinese novel, and not that ` 
hybrid product" produced by Chinese 
writers under foreign influence while still 
ignorant of the riches of their own tradition. 
I do not know to whom she refers by this 
rebuke, unless possibly the generation of the 
1920s that insisted vociferously on the need 
for social significance in literature, an 
element that is, nevertheless, certainly not 
lacking in her own work. 

Buck's principal theme is the 
particularly strong division in China 
between popular and formal literature, and 
she classifies herself as an exponent of the 
former. (377) The people of China, she 
affirms, "forged their own literature apart 
from letters." Stories were called “hsiao 
shuo,” something without value, and novels 
were merely greater in length, "ts'ang p'ien 
hsiao shuo.” But this popular literature is 
the living literature, and the formal or 
artistic kind, the property of scholars, is 
dead. According to Buck, Chinese scholars 
rising to eminence through the state 
examination system became prisoners to 
their own learning. "Too busy with 
memorizing and copying the dead and 
classical past," they failed to see "the present 
and its wrongs." She later expands these 
strictures to apply not only to scholars of by- 
gone days, but also to contemporary 
academics, including those of the West. In 
China, she says, “the scholar as a class has 
long been a figure of fun." Opposed to 
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freshness and originality, he spends his time 
reading dead literature, trying to write more 
like it, and discarding anything that cannot 
be catalogued under traditional headings. 
As far as development of the novel is 
concerned, this isolation of the scholars was 
all to the good since it kept fiction out of the 
hands of the literati and allowed it freedom 
to expand as the sole property of the 
common people. This explains why novels 
are not written in the classical language 
Wen-li, which she compares loosely to the 
English of Chaucer's time, but in the 
vernacular Pei Hua of the common folk. 
She excepts from her strictures the Buddhist 
writers from India who shared with the 
Chinese people a love for the dramatic. 
They drew material from Chinese history, 
dressed it in simple language, and 
resurrected the personalities and deeds of the 
past in colorful and exciting narratives. 
Quoting from one of their books the dictum, 
"When giving the words of the gods, these 
words should be given forth simply," she 
affirms that this might also stand for "the 
sole literary creed of the Chinese novelist," 
as it certainly was her own. She maintains, 
however, that Chinese fiction does not 
depend on crude action alone; the "flash and 
fire" of action accompanies the careful 
portrayal of distinct character. Shui Hu 
Chuan, which she introduces as one of the 
three greatest Chinese novels, has one 
hundred and eight characters, each one with 
its particular traits distinctly setting it apart 
from all the others. There is no need to call 
these personages by name since they are so 
individual that as soon as they speak or act 
their identity is recognized. Traits of 
character are delineated by words and deeds, 
not by descriptions or explanations of the 


author. Even court circles relished this vivid 
story telling. The emperors commonly 
employed spies or "imperial ears" to 
circulate among the common people to 
sample public opinion and to leam whether 
some rebellion or insurrection was brewing. 
As the royal masters revealed their pleasure 
at hearing tales of the intrigues and scandal 
of the ordinary people, their own writers 
began to embellish these stories and write 
them down to back up their memory. At the 
same time they began writing about the 
intrigues and domestic quarrels of the upper 
ranks and passed them down to the ordinary 
folk. The Chinese novel as a genre, 
therefore, caters to the people, utilizes the 
simple style they understand, and deals with 
topics they relish, legend and myth, love and 
war, and all the primary concerns of 
humanity, high and low. 

Buck suggests that Chinese literary 
historians were woefully late in trying to 
piece together the growth of fiction in their 
country, for by the time they began their 
researches the authorship of many 
masterpieces was lost in obscurity. These 
narratives were passed from generation to 
generation not by scholars, but most 
frequently orally by the illiterate masses. 
Some of the scholars, however, put aside 
their artificial dignity and also wrote novels, 
but under assumed and humble names. 
Renouncing pedantry, they wrote directly 
and simply from the heart without conscious 
attention to technique. In this connection, 
Buck makes an assertion completely 
contrary to the opinion of today's theorists 
and one that probably created some 
antagonisms in her own time: "If a novelist 
became known for a particular style or 
technique, to that extent he ceased to be a 
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good novelist and became a literary 
technician." (369) And she added, "We 
should never be able, merely by reading 
pages, to know who wrote them, for when 
the style of a novelist becomes fixed, that 
style becomes his prison." Needless to say, 
this view is not shared by the admirers of 
Joyce, Proust, Carlos Fuentes, or Isabela 
Allende. But, according to Buck, the 
Chinese novelist is commanded by his 
material, not in command of it. Buck admits 
that by Westem standards the great Chinese 
novels are not perfect; they lack a planned 
beginning and end; many of them are too 
long and too crowded with both incident and 
character; and they intertwine fact and 
fiction, romance and realism. Most of them 
contain, moreover, a large ingredient of 
folklore. Buck's description of this element 
could equally apply to the mode of magic 
realism as practiced by writers such as 
Isabela Allende today: “an impossible event 
of magic or dream may be described with 
such exact semblance of detail that one is 
compelled to belief against all reason” (369). 

As an example of unknown and 
communal authorship, Buck cites Pei She 
Chuan or The White Snake, first written as 
the simple tale of an enormous serpent, who 
becomes in a version a century later a 
female vampire, and in a third version after 
another century, a faithful wife who cares 
for her husband and son. Buck also 
mentions two notable collections, one 
comprising tales of superstition and religion, 
T'ai P’ing Kuan Shi, and the other, tales 
portraying a racy, earthy humor, Sido Ling. 
She does not refer at all to the scholar- 
beauty genre, introducing instead two 
famous stories dealing with extra-marital 
love, Fei Li Shi and Chiao Fang Chi. She 


describes as a tendency away from these 
glorifications of the courtesan, Hui Chen 
Chi, the story of a prudent scholar who 
renounces the beautiful Ying Ying in order 
to concentrate on his career. Buck indicates 
later versions, including the most popular in 
which the lovers are united in marriage, Hsi 
Hsiang Chi, the version that Candlin 
anglicized as The Tale of the Western Room. 
On a more robust level, Buck mentions a 
genre dealing with the sport of cockfighting, 
a genre that was enjoyed by both the people 
and the court. 

The ultimate triumph of the three 
greatest novels, Shui Hu Chuan, San Kuo, 
and Hung Lou Meng, Buck regards as the 
vindication of popular literature, for they 
had been ignored by men of letters, 
proscribed by censors, and rejected by 
various dynasties as dangerous, 
revolutionary, and decadent. Buck indicates 
that the original title of Shui Hu Chuan is 
meaningless to Western readers, for it 
denotes merely the edges of a marshy lake 
used as the lair of a band of righteous 
robbers, who preyed on the rich to provide 
justice to the poor. The title of her own 
translation suggests the notion of altruism, 
All Men are Brothers. The original version, 
she points out, had 120 chapters, other have 
100, and the one in common use, that on 
which her own translation is based, has 70. 
The proof of the novel's greatness she finds 
in its timelessness, its host of lifelike 
characters still to be found in modern China. 
"The only figure lacking,” she says, “is that 
of the modern scholar trained in the West." 
Had such a type existed in historical times, 
she affirms, he would have figured as a 
humorous and pathetic symbol of the new 
learning, "so often useless and inadequate 
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and laid like a patch too small upon an old 
robe." She echoes the sentiment of a 
Chinese disciple of Irving Babbitt, K. T. 
Mei, who had shortly before described 
China in an American periodical, The 
Bookman, (June 1931) as "the dumping 
ground for all the routine banalities and 
dubious ideologies of the West." 

_Buck maintains thet San Kuo has "the 
same architectural structure" as Shui Hu and 
the same multiple and doubtful authorship. 
Whereas the former has contemporary 
importance in exalting the struggle of a 
people for liberty, the second reveals the 
method of carrying on that struggle in 
guerilla warfare, a method that was actually 
at the time of her lecture being put into 
practice against Japan. She contrasts San 
Kuo as the “document of wars and 
statesmanship" with Hung Lou Meng as "the 
document of family life and human love." 
Accepting the thesis that the latter is an 
autobiographical novel, she adds that its 
concluding chapters were written by another 
hand. It originated in Peking about 1765 
and in the incredibly short time of five or six 
years it was famous everywhere. Buck 
explains the hold of the novel over the 
reading public as stemming from its acute 
portrayal of the problems inherent in the 
Chinese family, arising from the "too great 
power of the matriarchy," the supremacy of 
women in the domestic circle. "Because 
they were wholly confined in its walls and 
often illiterate, they ruled to the hurt of all." 
Buck ridicules the efforts of scholars to 
explain away the psychological and 
sociological values of the novel by 
portraying it as a political novel depicting 
the decline of China under the rule of the 
foreign Manchu dynasty. This far-fetched 


hypothesis, Buck maintains, has no 
relevance to the mixture of realism and 
romance that has produced this powerful 
delineation of the decay of a proud and 
powerful family. 

In summarizing the collective value of 
the three great novels, Buck finds it in the 
depiction of "the lives which the Chinese 
people lead and have long led, ... the songs 
they sing and the things at which they laugh 
and the things which they love to do. Into 
these novels they have put the generations of 
their being and to refresh that being they 
return to these novels again and again, and 
out of them they have made new songs and 
plays and other novels. (377) As an 
example, she cites "that classic of romantic 
physical love,” Ching P'ing Mei, which she 
says has been taken and enlarged from Shui 
Hu Chuan. 

Buck concludes her lecture with a 
distinction — essentially Chinese — 
between art and the arts or between literary 
creation and scholarly criticism about art. 
She celebrates the former and has little good 
to say about the latter. Defining the creative 
process as the product of an internal vitality 
or super-energy, she sees this energy 
consuming itself in creating more life "in the 
form of music, painting, writing, or 
whatever is its most natural medium of 
expression." The notion of art derives from 
this activity; it is not defined by the artist 
himself, but by an onlooker, the scholar or 
critic. This defining is not a primary, but a 
secondary process. And if the artist 
becomes conscious of making "shapes and 
styles and techniques and new schools," he 
is like a ship stranded on a reef that has a 
propellor that moves wildly but cannot move 
the ship forward. The only element that 
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counts for the Chinese novelist is human 
life, and the only valid test of his work is the 


- . verisimilitude of his characters. The only 


true judges are the people, for they judge by 
the single standard of reality, a standard not 
made by the device of art, "but by the simple 
comparison of what they read, to their own 
reality." The novelist must not think of 
“pure literature’ and "not even know the 
field too well." 


Buck's speech was published in book 
form in New York in 1939, giving her 
American readers a broad insight into the 
nature of the Chinese novel. Later scholarly 
studies have provided perspectives that are 
more extensive, more technical, and more 
theoretical, but none of-these rivals Pearl 
Buck in penetrating to the heart of Chinese 
story-telling. 
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Literature, as a portrayal of life, explores 
the many dimensions of human experience. 
The writer, thus, searches with a certain 
degree of acuity for the meaning of living, 
‘assesses it from his own vantage point and 
renders his critical evaluation of man and his 
destiny. | Always, it is the social world that 
he focuses on as his art is anchored on 
Hippolyte-Adolphe Taine's triad of race, 
moment and milieu. Unfurled, 
subsequently, is a social tableau of a period 
with its; peculiar character, its distinct 
culture, its own standards. Even the 1822- 
1823 lectures of Hegel viewed literature as 
expressive of its society and as the reflection 
of that society's dominant ideas (Grebstein, 
1968:162). 

In History of English Literature, Taine 
stressed the value and Significance of 
literature to mankind: 


"In this consists the importance of 
literary works: they are instructive 
because they are beautiful; their utility 
grows with their perfection; and if they 
furnish documents it is because they are 
monuments. The more a book brings 
sentiments into light, the more it is a 
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work of literature; for the proper office 
of literature is to make. sentiments 
visible. The more a book represents 
important sentiments, the higher is its 
place in literature; for it is by 
representing the mode of being of a 
whole nation and a whole age, that a 
writer rallies around him the sympathies 
of an entire age and an entire nation... " 
(bid.). 


This view is markedly etched in the 
Philippine scenario. The inconstancy of our 
social climate limns our literature. Echoed 
and re-echoed by Filipino writers are the 
shifting realities attendant to our national 
existence, the people's manifold experiences, 
the country's emergence and development, 
its many troughs and its crests that are 
niggardly few and far between. 

The temper of the times during the pre- 
conquest period in the Philippines was 
generally one of harmony, amicability and 
Satisfaction. 

Though admittedly primitive, "the 
literary expression was lively and alive” 
with oral literature encompassing aspects of 
the people's quotidian life and their socio- 
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economic activities. Voiced in oral form, in 
fables and legends, in myths and riddles and 
proverbs, in early dramatic forms was ‘the 
culture of the Filipinos — their traits and 
values, their lifestyle, their racial roots, even 
the gods they worshipped, the rules that they 
followed, their group leanings. 

However, the native horizon was not to 
remain the same. With the Spanish 
colonization, a totally different ambience 
encompassed the scene and the human 
condition in this once peaceful country was 
never the same again. The gradual 
alienation of the Filipinos from their own 
culture shunted away their identity. which 
was to become the object of a long 
continuous search. For, the Spanish conquest 
meant not only violence but destruction, 
particularly of the Filipino cultural heritage 
which was virtually uprooted. 

This great loss, lamented by our national 
_ hero, Jose P. Rizal, in an essay was quoted 
by Horacio de la Costa, S. J. in his book, 
The Background of Nationalism and 
Other Essays: 


The Filipinos now entered upon a’ 
new era. Little by little they lost their 
ancient traditions, their memory of the — 

‘past. They forgot their own system of 
writing, ‘their songs, their poetry, their 
laws, in order to learn by rote alien 

` ideas which they did not understand, an 
alien code of conduct, an alien 
conception of beauty, all far removed 
from those inspired in their race by the 
environment in which they lived and by 
their native genius. They sank in their 
own estimation. They became inferior 
beings even to themselves. They began 
to be ashamed of what was their own, of 


what. was native to their country. They 
began to admire and praise whatever 
was foreign and beyond their 
comprehension. They lost their heart 
and became a subject people” (1965:32- 
33). 


Having lost their "confidence in their 
past, faith in their present, hope in their 
future,” the Filipinos succumbed to a state of 
apathy and passiveness. For more than three 
long centuries, they were chained to 
subjugation, yoked by all sorts of cruelty, 
repression, injustice, oppression. 

During the early part of the colonial 
rule, the Spaniards acted like the conquerors 
that they were, demanding, exploiting. “The 
government treated the Filipinos as subjects 
but did not despise them and recognized 
their essential humanity and hence their 
essential equality with the conqueror." De la 
Costa averred that while the Filipinos were 
drafted into the colonial army they were also 
given positions of command; that while the 
government exacted obedience, it also 
listened to their complaints; that injustice 
committed by the white man was at times 
punished and wrongs, even those suffered by 


‘the brown man, were sometimes redressed. 


But the passage of the decades saw 
concomitant changes in the attitude of the 
Spaniards that went on escalating toward the 
nineteenth century. Regarded as inferior 
beings, the Filipinos were looked down 
upon with contempt, "mere muscle, brutes 
and beasts of burden because they were 
incapable of being anything else" (op. 
cit:34). Subjected to insult and indignities, 
they were alluded to as "the natives that 
lacked not only the capacity for virtue but 
even the talent for vice.” pe: 
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These and many other shapes of tyranny 
which cowed the people for centuries 
awakened the Filipinos from a languishing 
stupor. | Such a lethargic state became a 
controversial issue for it was said that 
Flipinos resisted through uprisings and 
conspiracies that punctuated the long 
colonial rule from its start to its end. Rizal's 
argument, however, was that those outbursts 
of revolts were local, personal and limited, 
not resistance movements national in scope 
against the Spanish rule but against one or 
another particular official. 

Nevertheless, the common misery of an 
oppressed people brought them together as 
one giving rise to a Filipino nationalism, to a 
social consciousness that never was apparent 
before, binding them in unity against one 
single adversary. 

Consequently, the last decades of the 
19th century saw the Philippines writhing 
from the throes of a social cancer. The 
Filipino entrapment in an oppressive social 
system was difficult to cast aside. Though 
the struggles that followed had been 
consigned to history, the creative writers of 
the age captured them realistically. 

The movement that extended to the eve 
of the 1896 Revolution was one of protest 
against the abuses in State and in Church, 
against the denial of liberties and of the right 
of free development to the Filipino people, 
according to John N. Schumacher, S. J., in 
his essay "The Literature of Protest: Pelaez 
to the Propagandists" in Brown Heritage 
(1967:483). He further stated that the 
nationalist movement had more to it than the 
mere negative element of protest against. 
For him, it was also a positive protest 
enunciating the Filipino national dignity, 
affirming the values of Filipino indigenous 
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culture and asserting the equality in ability 
between Filipino and Spaniard. 

As the Philippine situation deteriorated 
and breaches in both church and state 
became rampant, Father Pedro Pelaez, in a 
Struggle for the rights of the Filipino clergy, 
spearheaded the protest movement through 
his prose writings. Though censorship was 
stringent, other Filipinos followed suit, their 
creative works evoking an awareness to the 
putrefying social malaise choking the 
people. Here was, indeed, a forging of 
literature and society. 

However, it was more a clandestine 
literature that circulated, the authors hiding 
under pen-names or the fictive characters, 
venues and Situations etched against a 
foreign backdrop. This camouflaging of the 
realities translated into the author's virtual 
world, helped a great deal in disseminating 
the works while circumventing their falling 
into the hands of the Spaniards and Filipino 
sympathizers, 

Prior to this time, it was asserted by 
Lucila Hosillos (1984:55) that Filipino 
literary expression was infused with Spanish 
influences and literary works reflecting the 
shift in the consciousness of the Filipino 
were produced, like religious writings, 
romances, comedia or moro-moro to 
propagate Christianity. The Filipino then 
became a stranger to his native culture 
resulting in his subsequent loss of identity. 

An altogether different literary 
expression, however, was engendered in the 
enlightened group of Filipinos called 
ilustrados. Having studied in European 
universities at a time when the continent was 
undergoing a tremendous social change, 
they were steeped in the ideas and thoughts 
of the European enlightenment. Their 
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writings revealed a revolutionary spirit 
influenced by the French Revolution, the 
American Revolution, the tenets of 
liberalism. 

A shift in Philippine literary tradition 
evolved with the stirrings of anti- 
colonialism. The literature that the people 
were later to read was one of protest against 
the existing socio-economic-political set-up 
that dehumanized them. 

Francisco, Balagtas in his metrical 
romance, Florante at Laura, showed how 
symbolism and a foreign setting could relay 
a secret message lurking behind the verses 
of his Tagalog poem. Back of an Albanian 
setting and a coterie of European characters, 
the Filipino soul surreptitiously throbs in 
every single line. Four themes are tied up in 
this literary piece — political, religious, 
family, and love. Though the poem can now 
be considered as a piece of fantasy, yet the 
work is able to show a people's enslavement 

- to despotic foreigners and an oppressive air 
that suffocates while it tortures. 

From the propaganda movement of 
Europe-based Filipinos came a few literary 
works like Pedro Paterno's Sampaguita, a 
book of poems, and Ninay, a novel showing 
the emergent awareness of the Filipino 
students in Spain of what was truly Filipino. 
Newspapers, however, were published by 
different Filipino groups to air their 
problems, to seek reforms and to redress 
their grievances to Spain. Foremost of these 
papers was La Solidaridad, openly radical, 
strongly anti-friar but proclaiming "a frank 
policy of assimilation on the part of Spain." 

A number of Filipinos in Spain 
contributed to this paper which was to 
become the Filipino organ of expression 
with the essay as their potent medium. 


Foremost among those who collaborated 
with the paper at one time or another under 
pseudonyms were: Marcelo H. del Pilar, 
Graciano Lopez Jaena, Mariano Ponce, Jose 
Ma. Panganiban, Gregorio Aguilera, 
Eduardo de Lete, Dominador Gomez, 
Antonio Luna, Jose Hernandez Crame, Jose 
P. Rizal, Dominador Franco, Clemente J. 
Zulueta. 

Founded in 1889, its last issue appeared 
in November 1895. "It seems clear," 
recounts Schumacher, “that the Katipunan 
and its Revolution must trace their ancestry, 
even if not their immediate origin to the 
Propaganda Movement, which alone made 
the Revolution possible." He goes on the 
explain that Rizal was dismayed for the 
Revolution occurred when it did and that 
probably del Pilar also but surely would 
Burgos and Pelaez. But it was "their call to 
resistance against abuses, their proclamation 
of national personality and a national 
destiny, which had given life to the 
Revolution" (ibid). 

It was further commented though that 
none of the Literature of Protest, excluding 
Rizal's writings, merited under world 
literature, even great literature in the 
Philippine context. 

While the articles varied in nature from 
literary essays to travelogues, from political 
treatises to satirical pieces or even medical 
notes or pen-portraits, their importance lay 
in the role of La Solidaridad in the 
"creation of Filipino national conscious- 
ness." 

The overt aim of these writings was to 
work for the Philippines’ becoming another 
province of Spain, to gain for the Filipinos 
equal rights as those enjoyed by the Spanish 
citizens or largely to seek reforms. One 
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significant aspect was that those demands 
were made by Filipino reformists 
courageous enough to articulate their 
growing commitment to the cause of 
national’ conscience, national identity, 
national unity — nationhood. 

Never is this national consciousness so 
well depicted in literature as in the Noli Me 
Tangere, the first novel of Dr. Jose P. Rizal. 
As opined by Manuel Briones, our foremost 
hero is also our foremost writer for no one 
except him did so much in Philippine 
literature in Spanish, no one painted with 
such mastery the Philippine society of his 
time. 

Noli Me Tangere goes beneath the 
veneer Of things and events for Rizal's 
incisive jaccuracy unmasks a malady and 
unveils [the malpractices of those who 
wielded governmental and religious reins, 
while stirring the stuff of discontent. 
Regarded as a legacy where the longings of 
the Filipino soul for change and freedom 
vibrate from page to page, the novel was 
instrumental in presenting the sad conditions 
of his time hithereto unarticulated. 

Written in Spanish, the plot revolves 
around the ill-starred romance of two young 
affluent Filipinos — Crisostomo Ibarra who 
just returned from his European studies and 
Maria Clara, his lovely childhood sweetheart 
— Set against the backdrop of 19th century 
decadence in the Philippines. Rizal expertly 
used this love angle to bring to the fore the 
country’s rotting social condition. His 
satirical! thrusts against the frailties and 
antiquated social structures of the time, 
against the diseases of the Church, the 
corrupt political system, the voicelessness 
and apathy of the Filipinos caused by 


zi ; ` 
centuries of ignorance, seep not only in the 
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main plot but also in the several subplots 
making the novel a powerful denunciation of 
the colonial injustices. 

Realism and romanticism glare in the 
novel as it depicts the Filipinos of the past 
century, blinded by the distorted truths of 
the friars and the half-truths of the 
government officials. However, the 
seemingly monotonous scenario was later to 
be disturbed in the horizon by the cold, 
intimidating voice of the hunted, the 
downtrodden, the discontented, clamoring 
for "radical reforms in the armed forces, in 
the priesthood, in the administration of 
justice." This was just a reverberation of the 
actual buffeting unrest in the 19th century 
Philippines. 

Its sequel, El Filibusterismo, continues 
exposing the deplorable state of Philippine 
society, arousing the Filipinos from their 
lethargy and deprivation. The controversy 
that trailed these two novels effected 
historical changes, making the writer a hero 
and martyr. 


Meanwhile, history moves on. 


The armed struggle against the white 
colonizers out-distanced Rizal's goal, for the 
Katipunan fought not just for reforms but for 
complete independence from Spain. This 
freedom, the patriotic Filipinos fought 
dearly with their blood during the 1896 
Revolution, granted them the first Philippine 
Republic of 1898-1900, however short- 
lived. 

On Philippine shores, the shifting tides 
of history proved all too listless. Toward the 
close of the century, the Filipinos featured 
dramatically in those changes. Brought to 
an end by the Philippine Revolution was the 
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Spanish colonial rule, that long and tedious 
chapter of an Asian people weighed down 
by the yoke of slavery, tortured by untold 
cruelty and dehumanized to a point that they 
became not unlike their own beasts of 
burden. 

But this freedom was not to remain 
forever. Another colonizer came into the 
picture and took advantage of a people bent 
in the nascent efforts at nation-building. As 
an American writer, Leon Wolff asserts in 
his volume Little Brown Brother (1968) 
that the Spanish fleet was knocked out by 
the American Asiatic squadron and "opened 
a new and agonizing chapter in the history 
of the Philippines." He also mentions that 
the Filipino people were deprived of the 
fruits of their victory through the cunning 
and duplicity of their American allies. 

Cast off the heavy shackles for a brief- 
period, the Filipinos were tethered once 
again to another master. As before, 
atrocities and sham and deceptions were also 
skillfully welded into the mold of conquest 
wounding the Filipino soul. This sudden 
reversal of events left a stamp on Philippine 
letters. 

‘Literature being intricately linked with a 
nation's fate, so the early period of American 


Occupation was refracted in Filipino ` 


writings particularly in the drama, the 
literary type to appear first during the era. 
The drama brought to center-stage the new 
social realities that the people had to 
confront, the ills that plagued the country, 
the confusion that beset all and the people's 
Struggle to sever the new bond. It was often 
remarked that the war against America 
continued to be waged with the Filipino pen 
long after Filipino arms were laid down. 


At this stage, literary art was 


inflammatory particularly the zarzuela 
which became an integral part of seditious 
literature during the early American regime. 
Very appealing to the audience was the 
zarzuela, a conglomeration of music, dance, 
song, and acting, introduced to the 
Philippine stage in 1878 by the Spaniards. 
Usually satirical in treatment, it parodies the 
way Of life of a people. 


"The zarzuelas [sic] were .. 
popular ... at that time largely because 
of their anti-American propaganda. The 
Filipinos had been promised freedom if 
they cooperated in over-throwing the 
Spanish. They fulfilled their side of the 
pledge, but the American remained in 
occupation of the Islands. Through the 
zarzuelas this deception was aired, and 
the revolutionary movement which 
lasted for a number of years was fanned 
by the actors and singers who made 
skillful use of propaganda: (Avellana, 
1967:670). 


Anti-Spanish plays in the vernacular, be 
they straight dramas or zarzuelas, were 
performed in many parts of the country. As 
they denounced the cruelty of the friars and 
imperialism, they also hurled diatribes 
against pro-Spanish Filipinos. 

The revolutionary strain embedded in 
the zarzuela increased in intensity in anti- 
American presentations. More numerous in 
number and more significant were the 
zarzuelas that exposed the failings of the 
new colonizers and the people's intention to 
drive them away. Those were active days in 
Philippine theatre as there was commitment 
between audience and those involved in the 
zarzuelas themselves. 


i 

Despite the use of Tagalog and other 
vernaculars, symbolisms and allegories and 
topical allusions, there were head-on 
encounters in the theatre and arrests of 
playwrights, directors, the casts, technicians, 
managers and even audience were frequent. 
This era|of the seditious plays saw those 
committed artists either imprisoned or made 
to pay fines. According to Amelia Lapena- 
Bonifacio in her essay "The Sociai Role of 
Theater in Asia,” (1976:150) the consensus 
was that the plots of these dramas were 
threadbare, or at best skeletal, on which 
hung long speeches intended to awaken 





antagonistic and hostile passions among the _ 


Filipinos against their new colonizers and to 
inflame: them into continuing their 
revolution for absolute independence for 
their country, 


Indeed, 


in their depiction of. the 
Filipinos’ wounded moral fibre, of their 
steadfast struggle against domination and 
exploitation, the scripts, dialogues, 
impersonations, songs in the vernacular 


tongues, proved aggressive in spirit and 


pungent, with their hopes for a free 


Philippines once again. 
The nationalist strain, heavy with the 
burning social issues, was most felt in the 


Philippine theatre which was already 


developed upon the coming of the 
Americans. It was most pronounced and 
palpablejin the straight plays and zarzuelas 
like Pascual Poblete's Amor Patria (Love 
for Country) and Pag-ibig sa Lupang 
Tinubuan (Love for the Native Land) and in 
Gabriel Francisco's Ang Katipunan (The 
Katipunan). 

National consciousness was stressed in 
Luhang| Tagalog (Tagalog Tears) and the 
seditious Kahapon, Ngayon at Bukas 
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(Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow) by 
Aurelio Tolentino. A play colored with 
patriotism and satirizing social corruption, 
Ang Anak ng Dagat (Child of the Sea) was 
written by Patricio Mariano while an 
allegorical play about the raging conflict 
between the Philippines and the United 
States is Tanikalang Ginto (The Golden 
Chain) by Juan Abad. 

The raids that occurred in the theatres 
and the charges of sedition filed against the 
writers proved the harsh impact of the 
zarzuelas to the Americans. Drama, 
undoubtedly, is a potent form of social art. 

The advent of this new group of 
colonizers, the Americans, affected our 
native culture. A switch in language 
immediately followed the change of reins 
although. as Agoncillo states in A Short 
History of the Philippines, "It was during 
the first three decades of the American 
colonial regime that the Filipino writers in 
Spanish offered their best" (1975:213). He 
further refers to it as "the Indian summer of 
Spanish literature in the Philippines." This 
was so because the writers during the 
revolutionary period were the very same 
ones who featured during the early decades 
of the American era for they had reached 
their efflorescence both intellectually and 
emotionally. While they favored writing 
poetry, Cecilio Apostol, Fernando Ma. 
Cuerrero, Rafael Palma, Jaime C. de Veyra, 
Manuel Bernabe, Jesus Balmori, Claro M. 
Recto, among others, also wrote other 
literary pieces as drama, essay and fiction. 

Spanish declined as a literary force and 
as the language of society from the late 
1930's and by 1941 ws conveniently sidled 
away to the background, supplanted by 
English with no hope of a linguistic revival. 
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Setting in of American orientation 
spelled the introduction of English. 
Meanwhile, literature in the vernaculars 
dominated the scenario as the new language 
was awaiting its blossoming period. 
Another panorama was later spread out 
before us Filipinos enabling us a view of 
world literature, through the English 
language. 

This American encounter exposed us to 
another culture. As a matter of fact, by the 
second decade of the American occupation, 
the zarzuela paled and lost its glitter to the 
American movies and the spicy vaudeville. 
By the time the Filipinos had a grip of the 
English language, the writers were already 
producing one-act plays, poetry, short 
stories, and novels. 

Even as the call for freedom was still 
wafted in the air though with weaker 
intensity, other plots and themes were 
spawned like moral values, social 
Stratification, love in its varied aspects and 
others highlighting our cultural heritage. 
This, because of censorship. 

Noteworthy was a dichotomy in 
readership. While the masses enjoyed 
literature in the vernaculars, the elite savored 
the writings in English, projecting, without 
intending to, the gap between social 
hierarchies. Popular literature provided the 
canaille with escape from the social 
concems and realities of their drab day-to- 
day existence. 

The first two decades of American rule 
witnessed Philippine writing in English in its 
early strivings for expression with two major 
defects: sentimentalism and formlessness as 
identified by American teachers of English. 
The flaw was on the literary technique but 
nothing was said about substance and 


content. Writers seemed more concerned 
with whetting their tool and polishing their 
craft than writing about what accosted them 
daily. Society seemed undergoing another 
wave of national lethargy. 

However, paraphrasing S.P. Lopez in his 
essay, "Literature and Society — A Literary 
Past Revisited" (8-9), the Filipino writers 
after less than ten years acquired the guts to 
write bravely of what they saw around them. 
They wrote about such polarities affecting 
people as the pain and ugliness of the world, 
its beauty and joy, the triumphs and 
surrender of life. Escapist literature was 
sidled away and as Lopez avers, "... More 
than mastery of the tool of language, our 
writers will always have need of eyes and 
guts — the eyes to observe clearly the 
reality of the world within as well as of the 
world without, and the guts to write and bear 
witness to their vision with pitiless honesty 
and deep compassion” (Ibid). 

Many were the pioneers in the use of the 
English language for expressing their 
thoughts and feelings in the different genres. 
They tried their hands in the craft but when 
nation-wide literary contests were held 
before the war, only a few participated. 
Juan C. Laya garnered the top prize for the 
novel category with his entry entitled His 
Native Soil. ; 

Tagalog writing of the period was still in 
its young years. Sentimentalism suffused 
poetry and fiction except for Banaag at 
Sikat (Rays and Sunrise) by Lope K. Santos 
which was socialistic and naturalistic, 
reminiscent of Emile Zola's art. 

Novels and other publications of this 
nature appeared in the scene because cf the 
agrarian and labor problems that have 
cankered the roots of society even prior to 


the revolt of the masses in 1896. The 
peasants’ lowly condition remained 
unchanged through the revolution to the 
American regime to the ten-year 
Commonwealth period from 1935 when the 
Filipinos got the chance for self-rule before 
their complete independence after the trial 
years, | 

Nevertheless, even if the Americans did 
not solve the agrarian problems, they 
brought to the contry "a new conscience and 
attitude leading to a social consciousness 
among some groups of laborers..." 

This awakening of the working class, 
the unionizing of the workers, the 
concomitant strikes, were part of the multi- 
faceted problems that plagued the country 
particularly during the interregnum of the 


’ experimental Commonwealth years. There 


was the never-ending crying need for socio- 


` economic solutions overtly expressed 
through: uprisings by the peasant class. 
Thus, sporadic social upheavals broke out in 
the countryside: the Mindanao fightings, the 
armed reaction by the Colorum in 
Pangasinan to landlord oppression, visible 
defiance against the authorities in some 
provinces in central and southern Luzon as 
well as in the Visayas, the Sakdal uprising 
which swept Luzon and exposed the graft 
and corruption of landlords and politicians, 
and negative reactions to the establishment 
of the Commonwealth. 

This situation in the country found their 
place in the Tagalog writings of labor 
leaders like Lope K. Santos, followed by 
Faustino Aguilar in his novel Busabos ng 
Palad (Slave of Fate, 1907) and 
Nangalunod sa Katihan (Drowned on the 
Beach, 1911) describing and condemning 
the rapacious landlords and the destitute 
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peasants, and Servando de los Angeles in his 
anti-lord tract in novel form, Ang Huling 
Timawa (The Last Serf). 

The surprise bombing of Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese in December 1941 preceded 
another foreign invasion of the Philippines. 
The idea of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere was disseminated in the 
Philippines and the whole Southeast Asia. 
What followed was a more than three-year 
stretch of national economic slump, a 
breakdown of law and order, a standstill of 
commerce and industry. Life was more 
trying in the city than in the provinces where 
the farmers realized a turn in their fortune 
and people became ingenuous in looking for 
food substitutes to stave off their hunger. 

As those were repressive years, films 
and dramatic and musical performances 
were censored. Writing in English was 
suppressed and the use of Tagalog, the 
official language, oral and written was 
encouraged. While the Japanese allowed the 
publication of two English magazines, the 
Philippine Review and Pillars, the Tagalog 
weekly allowed to continue was the popula 
Liwayway (Dawn). 

Never was rural life more delineated in 
fictive art as during the Japanese occupation. 
The farmer, the common man, the tiller of 
the soil, occupied center-stage in Philippine 
letters. Though there was no press freedom, 
yet that was a time in Philippine literary 
history when Tagalog as a national and 
literary language was given the dignified 
status it deserved. The Japanese made this 
possible, more than the Americans. As all 
publications then were under the supervision 
of the Manila Shimbunsha, Tagalog writing 
was indeed encouraged. On this, 
Bienvenido Lumbera opines, — being the 
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propaganda arm of the military government, 
it was primarily interested in de- 
Americanizing the Filipinos, and one way of 
doing this was to appeal to the nationalism 
of the people (387). 

Hence, the Liwayway-Japanese 
management ordered the compilation of the 
best Tagalog short stories published in 1943 
and came up with the book Ang 25 
Pinakamabuting Maikling Kathang 
Pilipino ng 1943 (The 25 Best Pilipino 
Short Stories of 1943). 

This was a period of the flowering of 
our Tagalog language and literature, 
something which never happened in our 
country's colonial history. 

In the years following the libegation of 
Manila and the much-sought-after 
independence of 1946, the American 
influence tightened its grip on the affairs of 
the nation. Many Filipinos, even before the 
war, were given the opportunity to go to 
America through scholarships and grants of 
all sorts, on educational and familiarization 
tours. While it created an impact on the 
Philippine cultural stream, it was said to 
have aggravated the national identity crisis. 

Filipino nationalism, which according to 
Agoncillo, took form during the second half 
of the nineteenth century, developed through 
the revolutionary period, the American 
colonial regime and the Commonwealth, had 
been atrophied during the years immediately 
following the end of World War II. To this 
historian, it appeared like an anti-climax to 
our long years of ardent struggle for national 
emancipation. This sudden strophy of 
Filipino nationalism came into view during 
the. immediate pre-war years, those years of 
utter physical and spiritual sufferings of the 
Filipinos when they found themselves 


ironically at the mercy of the United States, 
victims of their own delusions. Thus, five 
years after the liberation of 1945, they 
swallowed their pride and self-respect and 
with misgivings accepted American 
impositions in order to survive (285). 

Yes, those years immediately before and 
after the last war saw the Americanization of 
the Filipinos at its crest. There was no 
denying the American spell that charmed 
and worked its way into the Filipino 
lifestyle. The English language, the public 
school system, health and sanitation, art and 
culture. Even during the Depression years, 
when the people seemed to have lost faith in 
many things around them, their trust in 
America did not waiver. 

Stamped all over the country was the 
American influence becoming more visible 
in every departure for and arrival of Filipino 
pensionados from the United States. 
However, this American influence created a 
cultural lacuna among many a Filipino, who 
because of their American education through 
“the compulsory teaching of things 
American to the exclusion of those of the 
native soil" developed colonial mentality 
which up to the present still permeates a 
number of quarters. 

Three decades after the coming of the 
Americans, the writers knew the language 
enough to master it, to possess it, to express 
themselves and what they observed in their 
creative art — poetry, fiction, drama, and 
essay. 

Hence, the so-called Period of 
Emergence in literature about 1930 to 1944 
whose main goal was for writers to create a 
"national literature." As earlier mentioned, 
the writers were polarized between those 
stressing craftsmanship or "art for art's sake" 





led by Jose Garcia Villa and the group 
emphasizing content and social 
consciousness as espoused by Salvador P. 
Lopez. So, as some writers eulogized in 
verses and prose, Filipino life, virtues, 
heroes, panorama, and brought into view the 
country's) legends and folktales, Lopez was 
not satisfied with it. To him, as the writer is 
a part of|society, he must have the eyes to 
see and evaluate the social system and help 
in propelling the corresponding social 
change. A fusion of these goals would bring 
about national literature. 

This; call was heeded by Manuel 
Arguilla' who initially presented to his 
readers in his collection of short stories How 
My brother Leon Brought Home a Wife 
(1940) the rural life in his barrio in 
Nagrebean, La -Union, in northern 
Philippines. He was adept in his delineation 
of his family, in his description of nature, of 
the atmosphere and in his creation of the 
mood of the narrative. Towards the latter 
stage of his writing career, his stories were 
profuse with injustice and social oppression. 
The favorite literary form then and which 
developed faster than other genres was the 
short story. 

Another fictionist noted for both local 
color and social consciousness in Carlos 
Bulosan. |The Laughter of My Father and 
the Philippines Is in the Heart are 
collections of stories that answered the 
question of what impelled him to write — 
his grand dream of equality among men and 
freedom for all. Having lived permanently 
in America for 25 years, he struggled with 
penury and ill-health and through his 
narrative aimed "to give a literate voice to 
the voiceless one hundred thousand 
Filipinos in the United States, Hawaii and 
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Alaska." N.V.M. Gonzalez, like Arguilla 
and Bulosan, presented in Seven Hills 
Away, Mindoro and its people in simple and 
suggestive prose while Bienvenido N. 
Santos focused his artistic master strokes -in 
You Lovely People on the Filipino 
expatriates in America. 

As in fiction, so it was in poetry. 
During this period, poetry was said to be of 
a romantic character but with the Lopez 
dictum on social awareness, poets awakened 
to the current human condition in the land 
and this reverberated in their verses. Jose 
Garcia Villa "celebrated the creative process 
and the nature of poetry in his poems" but R. 
Zulueta da Costa's poem “Like the Molave" 
which won the Commonwealth Literary 
Award was considered as "an eloquent 
statement of Filipinism." 

Post-war novels in English reflect the. 
continued Americanization of the Filipinos. 
While these narratives are rich with local 
scenes and vibrant with the customs and 
traditions of their native settings, the 
characters penchant for America is like a 
thread that winds through the plots’ 
interstices. Novels of this era usually bring 
back the war years or call to task pertinent 
chapters of our country's history. 

The flair of Filipinos to go to America 
or visit another foreign land then return to 
the Philippines or hastily leave again 


‘because of frustration or disenchantment 


shines through the pages of some significant 
novels. Recurrent in these narratives is the 
so-called “flight and return" pattern as in 
Nick Joaquin's The Woman Who Had Two 
Navels,. N.V.M. Gonzalez's The Bamboo 
Dancers, Juan C. Laya's His Native Soil, 
Celso Al. Carunungan's Like A Big Brave 
Man, F. Sionil Jose's The Pretenders. 
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In the 1950's. the country enjoyed a 
tolerably sound economy in Asia, there was 
relative peace around and the Philippine 
press was by far the freest in this corner of 
the earth. To Filipinos who leaped-frog 
from one shore to another for business, 
pleasure or education, the world had shrunk 
like an orange. 

Philippine writing in English dominated 
the scene, the literary output waving western 
influence, enabling the writers to be 
immersed in the mainstream of world 
literature. On the other hand, writings in the 
vernacular, especially in Tagalog, suffered a 
setback as most of the writers stagnated in 
romanticism and escapism and dealt with the 
cloying topics akin to sweetness and light. 
Some writers blatantly viewed vernacular 
literature as a desert. 

But this optimal state of Philippine 
condition was momentary. 

A quite different setting marred the 
Philippine horizon in the 1960's onward. 
For twenty years, the Marcos regime made 
the country reel from extreme poverty, 
insurgency, human rights violation, 
repressions of all sorts, rampant. graft and 
corruption, agrarian conflicts, labor 
problems. It was a society in crisis made 
worse with the emptying of the government 
coffers by those who wielded power leaving 
the country wriggling in foreign debts up to 
the present. 

By the mid-sixties, the pall of gloom 
continued darkening the horizon. By the 
seventies, the sordid effects of the Marcos 
New Society and Martial Law took their toll 
on the Filipinos, reoriented the sensibilities, 
the outlook and values, the temperament and 
consciousness of the struggling populace, 
bringing about a resurgence of nationalism.. 


This was the ebb of our country's history 
which at the time defied expression because 
of the imposition of martial law. Writers 
were silent and silenced by the dictatorship. 
Creativity was stifled so a few resorted to 
underground publications or the use of 
symbols or acronyms to conceal their 
identity and flaunt their grievances against 
imperialism, fascism, and economic 
bondage. 

Meanwhile, the literary tide reversed its 
course and the arid desert of Tagalog 
literature was gradually watered by the 
fiction of five young men whose craft was 
nurtured in the universities and polished by 
their social involvement with the peasants, 
the laborers, the poor. Fittingly capiioned 
Agos sa Disyerto (Flowing Water in the 
Desert), their volume rose above the English 
stories in content and style, heralding a new 
period in Philippine literature. 

Their narratives are mute protests 
against "felt life" in the various textures of 


_Philippine society, unmasking and denuding 


the truth through recurrent themes like 
childhood innocence, landlord-tenant 
dissonance, human rights violation, labor 
exploitation, extortion, plight of the poor, 
power abuse, racial prejudice. 

It was a fictive denunciation of a 
ruptured social system with violence tugging 
at most of the plots and the naturalistic 
tradition perceptible in all the stories. This 
just proves all too clearly the inextricable 
relationship between society and literature., 

As the troubled times of the dictatorship 
escalated towards the Marcos downfall in 
1986, writers were wary in publishing their ` 
works for press freedom was lost. 

However, with the victory of the 
bloodless EDSA revolution and restoration 
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of democracy during the presidency of 
Corazon Aquino, writers once again 
captured in their art the stark realities of an 
immediate dark and forbidding past that 
caught ithe people in the clutches of 
injustice! squalor, death, and want. 

A glut of essays, short stories, novels, 
poetry, and drama pictured the grimmest, 
most nightmarish encounter ever in our 
nation's history. Even the 1990 grand prize 
in the Palanca literary contest in the English 
novel, Bamboo in the Wind by Azucena G. 
Uranza faithfully reflects the beleaguered 
months before the declaration of martial law 
in 1972, "the last desperate efforts of a 
people fighting to stave off disaster." In this 
novel, one after another, the devastations 
that wracked the country would needle 
man's conscience: the massacre of the 
demonstrators, the murder of the sugar 
plantation workers, the burning of the 
ricefields. 

There is an improvement in the social 
atmosphere now but the country has not 
quite recovered from the aftermath of a 
harrowing regime. Consequently, the same 
concerns as the travail of the people, 
injustice, oppression, unequal distribution of 
wealth, power and greed and violence, 
dislocated economy, and foreign debt are 
addressed by the writers committed to 
depicting the social truth, to confronting life 
with a critical, eye and an incisive pen to 
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effect a change. 

The Philippines has an increasing 
number of socially-conscious writers in 
Filipino and the other vernaculars and in 
English. Among them are: Alefandro R. 
Roces, Renato Constantino, Rogelio Sicat, 
Jose Lacaba, F. Sionil Jose, Leoncio 
Deriada, Andres Cristobal Cruz, Liwayway 
Arceo, Marra Pl. Lanot, Teo F. Antonio,’ 
Rogelio Ordonez, Cirilo F. Bautista, Isagani 
Cruz. Never in the history of the Philippines 
have we come across so many socially- 
committed writers as now giving more 
primacy to society than to their private 
world. 

True, indeed, that more than the 
aesthetic delight literature offers is its 
tendentious function of being the instrument 
of social change through the talent and 
sensitivity, the greatness of heart and soul of 
the literary artist, of the writer who is “more 
than a decorative artist, more than a coiner 
of phrases, more than an artifice of lines that 
sing. He is both a seer and a critic, and if he 
has the power, also a mover and shaker of 
the world." 
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Introduction 
1 

In a country with but few durable 
artifacts the weights appear to be, not only 
unique as a weight system, but one of the 
most important artifact series. Their shape 
motifs are mythically leonine, elephantine, 
anserine and gallinaceous. They symbolise, 
inter-alia, Buddhist and pre-Buddhist 
beliefs, the Burmese institution of monarchy 
and its continuity, its dynastic and imperial 
changes, etc. 


The Origins of the Weights 


It was the examples of Buddhist art in 
India which gave rise to the Burmese 
choices of its animal motifs to use on the 
weights. The anserine weight, in a 10th 
century Indian style, apparently was chosen 
first during a period of Theravada revival. 
However, the motifs were ancient even then, 
originating before the Burmese entered 
Burma.: Shamanistic and animistic 
influences, both of the post-1000 BC steppes 
and China are also evident. Even more 
obvious is the use of Chinese models and 
execution for most of the style groups. 
Moreover, the decision to use Buddhistic 
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The Royal Animal-Shaped Weights. 
of the Burmese Empires 


| . Donald Gear (Joan Gear) ~ 


symbolic animals may also have been 
influenced by the enduring association of 
Indian and Chinese Mahayana Buddhists 
with commerce. l 

The mass units and scales reached 
Burma from India before the 12th century 
AD but India itself obtained them from 
Achaemenid Persia, which, in turn, obtained 
them from Assyria and Babylonia. 
However, with the growth of Chinese trade 
in Southeast Asia from the 13th century 
onwards and the adoption in Burma of 
Chinese mass standards the Indian mass 
system was displaced. (A mass unit is 
defined here as that which was used in 
multiples to form weights mainly used for 
heavy trade goods and in fractions mainly 
for bullion or small amounts of other 
valuable items, the multiples and fractions 
together forming the mass scale). 


The Royal Weights 


A Burmese term often given to the 
animal-shaped weights is "shway arlay" 
(gold weights) which may have been derived 
from the expression “sri arlay" (king's 
weights). However, in the Orient the word 
“gold” has customarily been associated with 
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royalty. Also, until the late 18th century the 
weights of Burma were mainly used on 
behalf of the king who enjoyed monopolies 
in trade and was the chief import/export 
broker. (See also "The Shapes"). 


The Locations of the Burmese Empires 
and Their Weights 


For the purpose of this account the 
Burmese empires comprise those regions of 
the Southeast Asian peninsula now known 
as Myanmar, (Burma) and northern 
Thailand, (Siam) 

Of the three main weight shapes, the 
leonine- and anserine-shaped weights were 
used throughout the empires while those of 
elephant shape were used only in north 
Siam. 

The first two shapes of weight were still 
in use (1970) along the more remote routes 
that pass from northeast Burma into Yunnan, 
north Siam, north Laos and the Thai cantons 
of Vietnam. 


The Shapes 


Most commonly, the diameters and 
heights of the weights do not exceed about 
70 x 120 mms. In shape they occur in three 
leonine- and seven bird-weight style groups 
which can be placed in stylistic sequence. A 
sequence in the elephant-shaped weight 
styles has not been identified with certainty. 

The leonine shape, called "to" (taw = 
"royal" in Burmese) is a stylised 
combination of the parts of four animals. 
The lion of west and south Asia supplied the 
model for the open-mouthed, bearded head 
and probably for the crouching torso. The 
horns were either bull-like or were adapted 


from the antlered muntjac deer of eastern 
and southern Asia. The tail of two of the 
style groups is usually lion-like but 
occasionally horse-like. With one 
exception, all the tails are characterised by 
the artificially-raised tail base of the ancient 
Yunnanese horse. The legs and feet were 
modelled upon those of the elephant. All 
these animal representations are present on 
the abacus of the "Asokan" pillar at Samath. 

The standing bird shapes of six of the 
bird style groups are in the form of a stylised 
Chinese mandarin drake (aix galericulata) 
having a knobbed crest and being known as 
a "hintha" (Pali). The model for the 
squatting/brooding, gallinaceous style group 
has not been identified. 

The elephant shapes are naturalistic. In 
Siam, the weights of elephant shape, known — 
as "chang" in Thai, are difficult to separate 
from those figurines of similar shape 
intended for other purposes. 

The animal representations stand on 
usually pyramidical bases which, in plan, 
may be rectangular, octagonal, circular or 
hexagonal. 

Frequently, impressed signs 4-10 mm. in 
size are found, usually on the front or right 
side of the base. In shape they may be 
script-like, circular, square, bird- or feline- 
like or in patterns normally or 4, 5, 6, 8 and 
9 rays, diverging from a central point. 
These also can be placed in sequence. 


The Materials 


The weights are made of a metal alloy, 
the essential components being copper 
(50%-80%), lead (3%-30%) and tin (0- 
20%). In some of the 19th century weights 
zinc may amount to as much as 35%. The 
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alloy, formerly known as "ganza" (Tamil 
"kamsa"), was imported either in the form of 
broken vessels from Canton or as the coins 
known as "cash" (Sanskrit, "karsha") from 
Yunnan. i 


The Masses 


The kyat was the mass unit of the "to" 
and "hintha" weights and varied with time 
from about 14 grams in the 15th century to 
over 16 grams in the 19th century. The 20 
kyat (320 grams) weights constitute about 
50% of all weights, while weights with a 
mass of about 250 kyats (3750 grams) 
amount to about 2%. About one-half of the 
elephant weights weigh less than 45 grams 
and 2% have amass greater than 130 grams. 
The average mass unit of the upper part of 
the gallinaceous mass scale is about 11.2 
grams and that of the lower part is about 
13.9 grams. The average mass unit of the 
elephant-shaped weights is about 12.7 
grams. 


Mass Scales 


The essentially decimal mass scale of 
the "to" and "hintha” weights, based on the 
mass unit of one kyat, is 1/8 (or 1/10); 1/4 
(or 1/5), 1/2; 1; 2; 5; 10; 20; 50; 100; 250. 

The: elephant-shaped weights occur on 
the following scale; 1/8; 1/4; 1/2; 1; 2.5; 5; 
10; 25; 40; (?) 60. 

The! gallinaceous scale, at about 37 
grams, separates into an upper binary scale 
(1; 2; 4; 8; (7); 32) and what may be a lower 
trinary scale, 1/9; 1/3; 1. Bengalese and 
Chinese! mass scales of the period are similar 
in part. | 

i 


1 
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Accuracy 


99% of the "to" and “hintha" weights 
fall within +/- 12% of the mean mass of a 
particular style group while about 51% of 
them fall within +/- 2%. These variations lie 
in the making of the weights not in 
additions, subtractions, oxidation, nor wear. 
The accuracy of the elephant weights (and 
figurines) is less. 


Standardisation 


During the 19th century the weights 
were made at a village near the capital under 
the supervision of the Chief Minister. These 
standard weights were stored in the treasury 
and issued thence to officials in other towns. 
It was a criminal offence to use weights 
other than those made "at the palace”. 
Special sets of weights were kept for the 
purposes of comparison and the settling of 
disputes. Though only two nation-wide 
"standardisations" have been recorded, the 
earliest in the eleventh century, nevertheless 
it was the required duty of each new 
monarch, upon his ascending the throne, to 
verify the weights. 


Weight Manufacture 


Copies of animal-shaped weights, 
usually somewhat crude, are still made today 
in eastern Burma (Shan States) using 
techniques similar to those of 13c. AD and 
2c. BC Burma and Yunnan. The weights 
were made by the lost-wax technique, using 
clay to surround the wax model and metal 
moulds to shape the wax model. The high- 
melting poing wax used was produced in 
Yunnan by an insect. 
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Weighing 


Among the goods imported from India 
which may have required weighing were 
opium, indigo and mercury. From Yunnan 
came gold leaf, silver ingots, copper-alloy 
cash, salt, white insect wax, cinnabar, tea, 
etc. Burma exported gems, including pearls 
and coral, costly medicines, musk, camphor, 
gums, resins, waxes, ivory, rhinoceros horn 
and rare woods. Considerable trade would 
have been done with other Southeast Asian 
States, e.g. tin from Malaya and Laos, 


arsenic, lead and silver from the Shan States, . 


zinc from Laos. 

Seeds and a Chinese type of equal-arm 
balance were used for the weighing of small 
highly valuable articles and the steelyard or 
datchin for large masses. For moderately 
valuable} articles, e.g. foreign silver coins 
and ingots, the animal-shaped weights 
would have been used. 

Until after the middle of the 18th 
century ordinary village commerce was 
conducted by barter, counting, purchase with 
cowries, and by measurement of volume or 
length. Weights were rarely necessary. 
However, from the last quarter of the 18th 
century ; onwards, it was the ordinary 
Burman, rather than the king's officers, who 
made most use of the weights, mainly to 
weigh currency ingots. This change was 
caused by the Burmese wars of the time. 
These resulted in the cessation of the 
supplies of copper alloy and cowries, led to 
the Burmese capture of the large lead and 
Silver mines of the Shan States and so to the 
copying iof the Chinese practice of using 
chopped | lead as a low value currency. AS a 
result of' the increased need for weights to 
weigh the abundance of lead and silver 


l 


ingots a flood of copies of the Burmese 
king's weights resulted, probably mostly 
from the formerly Burmese north Siam 
region, now occupied by south Siam 
(Ayuthya). This new domination also led to 
the replacement or adjustment of the animal- 
shaped weights to agree with those of south 
Siam. 


The Symbolisms 


Each of the weight shapes together with 
its base, and each of the parts of the weights, 
was intended to convey a particular 
meaning. The meanings had to be 
understood by illiterate speakers of many 
different languages. Though they were 
intended to be understood primarily by 
animists and Buddhists, they would also 
have been understood by Confucianists, 
Taoists and others. Characteristic of 
animist/Buddhist Southeast Asia (though 
originating much further away in space and 
time) was the belief in the earthly, semi- 
divine king. This is what the "to" weight 
was intended to symbolise. It combined the 
physical characteristics of a potential 
Buddha (bodhisattva) and a universal 
monarch (cakravartin). These, in turn, 
conveyed the idea of secular power both to 
animist and Buddhist (a concept still present 
in 1971), being associated with earth, 
fertility and healing, with legitimacy of rule 
and righteousness of conquest (a prerogative 
of a universal monarch). New styles of “to 
weights were issued only at the times of the 
"righteous conquests” of a Burmese king, 
usually at the beginning of a dynasty with 
the accompanving empire-building. 

The "hintha" weight, symbolises, among 
other things, the heavenly perfection and 
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purity of the Buddhist faith, especially that 
of the Theravada belief characteristic of 
Burma and Siam. 

The association of feline and anserine 
representations for symbolic purposes has an 
origin more remote than Buddhism. The 
lion-duck association is present on some 
Asokan pilllars. Lion-shaped weights were 
in use in Assyria about 1500 BC and duck- 
shaped weights in Sumeria and Babylonia. 

Concerning the elephant weights the 
kings of Burma and Siam (Ayuthya) were 
the incarnations of Indra, the chief of the 
gods, who was ancient before Hinduism, and 
who rode on an elephant. Thus, one reason 
(among several) for the choice of the 
elephant was to symbolise these kings. 
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Photograph Description 


AM PW 


Two 250 kyat weights of style group 2, class 1. About 1780 AD to 1820 AD. 

Two 250 kyat weights of style groups 4 (to) and 2 (hintha). The to is dated to about 1590-1720 
AD and the hintha 1770-1800 AD. 

Two 250 kyat weights of style group 2 (to and hintha), both about 1780-1820 AD. 

A 100 kyat weight of about 1423-1531 AD, possibly earlier. 

A set of Group 2 hinrha weights ranging from 250 to 1/4 kyat. About 1780-1820 AD. 

Two hinrha weights of Group 4 eaching showing a bird-shaped mouth appendage, probably-about 
1740-1757. This style of mouth appendage appears in all groups except Group 1. 

Five/weights ranging from about 1850-1460 AD (or a little earlier) showing differences in tail 
shape, base shape etc. 

Four weights about 1460-1531 AD showing a large sized bird or one small-bird. The base is 
missing from one weight because of weakness in the manner of construction. (the identity of the 
bird in unknown) 

Three of the oldest weights, probably dated between 1420 and 1460 AD. 
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The. Chamoru (formerly spelled 
Chamorro) are the descendants of the native 
people of the Mariana Islands. The wisdom 
of their tradition is primarily contained 
within an oral tradition; because of this, I am 
very much indebted to the people who 
shared their insights with me. I should 
clarify at the outset that philosophy is not 
primarily a descriptive activity; especially 
moral philosophy, of which this paper is an 
example, is not descriptive, but rather it is 
prescriptive. Moral philosophy proposes 
prescriptions on how one ought to live; it 
does not describe the manner in which 
people actually live — description is the job 
of the social sciences, psychology, sociology 
and anthropology. Naturally, philosophy 
must depend on scientific descriptions to 
gather facts, that statements believed by 
authorities in a certain area of study to be 
true, or evidence supporting an 
interpretation about the world and human 
life. It is the job of philosophy to interpret 
the "facts." If, in actuality, few people live 
according to the values expressed in this 
paper, then that would only make the 
prescriptive value of Chamoru moral 
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Chamoru Social-Moral Philosophy* 


James D. Sellmann 


philosophy all the more significant for our 
present and future lives on Guam. 

In this paper I present a twofold 
argument: first, I argue that one needs to 
understand the past to gain insight into the 
present situation and the future development 
of a philosophical tradition, and second I 
argue that certain elements of ancient 
traditional Chamoru philosophy are 
influencing the course of life on Guam. 

Philosophy entails a study of the 
methods by which a people create meaning 
in their lives through the pursuit of wisdom 
and value. Each tradition defines "wisdom 
and value" in its own terms. Ancient 
Chamoru approaches to wisdom (finayi, 
kotdura, tinemtom) are revealed in the 
material and non-material cultural forms of 
life (Topping, 1975). If the archeological 
dating, which places people on Guam at 
about 3500 BP, is correct, then there was 


about three thousand years of cultural 


history on Guam before contact with 
European culture. Because the future of a 
tradition is dependent on its past, one must 
make a study of the ancient Chamoru forms 
of life to better understand its present and 


*An earlier draft of this paper was presented at the 14th College of Arts and Sciences, Research Conference 
"Embracing Our Heritages: Transforming Toward the 21st Century," at the University of Guam, March 26-27, 


1993. |! 
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future orientation, values, and meaning of 
life (Cunningham, 1992, Diaz, 1992, Fritz, 
1984, Haverlandt 1970's). 

Ancient society is plagued by two 
dominant obstacles: a hostile environment, 
and threats to social cohesion. These two 
problem areas play off of each other such 
that environmental crisis might weaken 
social ties, and problems within the social 
unite might make it more difficult to cope 
with the environment. Thus, the major 
obstacles to living a meaningful life for the 
ancient Chamoru was twofold: controlling 
the environment and maintaining social 
cohesion. The attainment of wisdom in such 
a context is concemed with both a mastery 
of nature and maintaining peace and 
harmony within the community. If this is 
the case, then the highest good for the 
ancient Chamoru was: a life of personal 
peace, family tranquility and clan harmony 
lived in balance with nature. (The reader 
should keep in mind that no one person or 
culture is perfect, and the Chamoru are not 
an exception to this rule; there were and still 
are intense personal conflicts, family 
disputes, and fervent clan conflicts. The 


moral concern is not how we in fact live, but © 


rather how we ought to live?) One of the 
‘Chamoru expressions which captures this 
concern is inafa‘maolek ("making it good for 
each other", "mutual cooperation,” or 
"interdependency"). Various forms of 
ancient cultural activities (e.g. warfare, 
‘debate, song and dance, religion, social 
order and the caste system) will be examined 
to explicate the traditional values. Their 
significance for modern life will be easy to 
identify. Finally, this presentation should 
encourage the reader to critically evaluate 


how the traditional values can best be used. 


to influence our future. 
I. Some History 


There are at least two good reasons to 
study history. First, it seems reasonable that 
one would want to avoid the mistakes of the 
past, and history should reveal those errors. 
Second, I argue that one cannot properly 
plan for the future without understanding 
where one is at present, and the present 
cannot be fully grasped until one knows 
something of the past. The division of 
history into past, present and future is done 
for heuristic purposes. I believe one can 


, only speak from the present, but the present 


is supported by its past and is unfolding into 
its future. Consider the following diagram: 


FUTURE 
PRESENT 
PAST 


We stand at the present; the past supports us, 
but we can only understand that past from 
the present; we project our present needs and 
desires into the past, and we draw from the 
past those materials we believe will fulfill 
our present and future interests. At the same 
time, here in the present, we project our 
future — the ideals we aspire toward, and 
those future expectations come back around 
and constitute our present. So we are never 
alienated from the past or the future; as fully 
temporal creatures the past and the future are 
alive in us now in the present. 

Therefore, allow me to briefly outline 
some significant events in Chamoru history. 
Because the time period covers several 
thousand years, my comments can only be 
superficial. 
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On to the past 


1993 Chamoru Land Trust committee 
established on the Island of Guam. 
The United States Congressional 
representative from Guam is given 
voting privileges. 
The U.S.A. Institutes the Organic 
Act. 
1941-44 ‘Japanese occupation. 
1899-1941 & 1944-50 U.S.A. Naval 
administration. 
Treaty of Paris-Spain yields Guam to 
the U.S.A. 
Mexican Revolution ends Acapulco- 
Manila Galleon trade which passed 
through Guam. 
Galleon trade; disease continues 
process of de-population. 
1672 Father Sanvitores killed. 
1670-95 Spanish reducción of and war 
(1672-95) against the Chamoru 
peoples — population nearly 
genocided from tens of thousands to 
a few thousand — by 1672, 50,000 
were baptized, about 1,318 remained 
by 1786. 
Father Sanvitores arrives; he renames 
the islands Mariana. 
1602 Fray Juan Pobre de Zamora on Rota 
for seven months. 
Legazpi claims the Ladrones for 
Spain — 250+ years of galleon trade 
between Manila and New Spain 
` (Mexico). 
1526-65; No known record of Western 
contact with Guam. 
1521 Magellan's unfortunate and violent 
‘encounter" with the Chamoru. 
800-1695 A.C.E. Latte culture — 
modifications and advances in 
architecture, pottery, tools and 
weapons — possible invasion by 


1993 


1950 


1899 


1815 


1700 


1668 


1565 





Pacific warrior people. 

B.C.E. Village near Inarajan, 

southern Guam. 

B.C.E. Village at SARNE beach, : 

northern Guam. 

B.C.E. Village sight at Chalan Piao, 

Saipan. 

2000-1500 B.C.E. ES of the Mariana 
Islands. 

2000 B.C.E.-800 A.C.E. Pre-Latte culture. 

3000-2000 B.C.E. Ancient Navigators 
(Nusantao — island homeland 
people) discover islands of the 
Westem Pacific. 


1320 
1485 


1527 


From this brief historical survey one can 
see that there was well over two-thousand 
years of ancient cultural heritage in the 
Mariana Islands before contact with 
Westerns. This shows us that there is a rich 
cultural tradition for the Chamoru people yet 
to be explained completely. It is my 
suspicion that many of those ancient 
traditional values still play a role in the 
modern life of the Chamoru. 


Back to the future 


From the brief survey of history one 
discovers that the discussion of Chamoru 
cultural values is a complex matter. On top 
of a two-thousand-year indigenous cultural 
base, there is a layer of over three hundred 
years of Spanish Catholic influence (1565- 
1898), and nearly one hundred years of 
American (91 years) and Japanese (4 years) 
cultural influences and various other Pacific 
island culture contacts which impact on the 
development of cultural values on Guam and 
throughout the Mariana Islands. Planning 
the future for Guam, in general, and one's 
personal life, in particular, requires an 
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understanding of what these various cultural 
values are and how they operate to construct 
a meaningful life. Here I want to focus on 
some of the traditional Chamoru values. 


TI. Some of the important philosophical 
concepts of the ancient Chamoru 


The Chamoru expression inafa’maolek 
(making it good for each other," 
"interdependence" or "mutual cooperation") 
is a core value around which a constellation 
of other values takes shape. Inafa’maolek 
taken as "interdependence" shows us that the 
central value of the Chamoru world view 
was that of kinship relations — the extended 
family and clan. The ancient Chamoru did 
not live in an isolated mechanistic world, but 
rather their world was a living world 
(hylozoistic). The person was defined by 
her interrelationships with other members of 
the community. These relationships were 
not limited to one's living relatives and 
neighbors; the ancestors (anti or aniti, 
dnimas — spirits — or later taotaomonas — 
people from the time before) of the past 
were considered part of the living 


community, and the natural environment — 


was also accepted as part of one's "living 
family" relations (Cunningham, 1992, Fritz, 
1984, Haverlandt 1970's, Topping, 1975). 
Interdependence, then, meant that one kept 
one's obligations to the environment, the 
ancestors, and one’s distant and immediate 
relatives to maintain harmony. 

A life of harmony was taken to be the 
highest form of human achievement. 
Harmony within the community, with the 
ancestors, and with the natural environment 
was understood to be the most important 


aspect of a meaningful adult life. Harmony 


was valued more than being right or even 


correcting a wrong doing (Cunningham, 
1992). 

Other concepts that help give shape to 
the constellation of ancient Chamoru 
cultural and philosophical values are: 
reciprocity, positive forms of reciprocity 
are chenchule’ (gifts of money or food) and 
ayudu (assistance or help), negative forms 
entail emmok (revenge). Consensus (todu 
manatungo’), primarily among clan leaders, 
naturally played an important role in the 
ancient decision making process. Social 
position, rank and senior age played an 
important part in maintaining social order 
and cooperation. Mamahlao (behaving with 
respect and deference) was highly prized; 
one of the worst things one could do was to 
publicly ridicule or shame another person. 
Thus, there had to be controls placed on the 
competition (champdda) for rank and social 
status. The gupot (party, celebration or 
feast) played an important role in defining 
family and community solidarity. Since the | 
world itself was seen as a living world 
which was also full of ancestral spirits, we 
should expect that the ancient Chamoru 
believed that they were intertwined with the 
land and ocean; humans were another part of 
nature not something separate from it. So 
the ancient Chamoru would be inclined not 
to exploit the natural environment. Their 


` food, medicine and tools all came from 


nature; we can safely say that they held an 
advanced ecological outlook. 

Other concepts highly valued were: 
humor, intelligence, friendly competition, 
physical abilities, and cleanliness. Lawrence 
J. Cunningham (1992, p. 96) gives the 
following list of key concepts which form 
the Chamoru value constellation — I have 
made some modifications: 


Ancestors 

age 

bravery 

cleanliness 

friendly competition 
cooperation 
dexterity . 
extemporaneousness 
friendliness 

fun 

harmony ` 
hospitality 
intelligence 


kindness . 


loyalty (mamahlao) 
mutualism 
non-confrontation 
peace 

rank 


respect 

(anti) selfishness 
social position 
trading ability 


III. Some of the cultural practices which 
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adaptability 
banter 
buffoonery 
cleverness 
consensus 
creativity 
discipline 

family authority 
friendship 
generosity 
hierarchy 
improvisation 
inafa’maolek 
(interdependence) 
love (sexual and 
unconditional) 
manners 

nature 

nurture 

physical skills 
reciprocal behavior 
(chenchule’, a'ok, 
ika, ayudu, and 
emmok) 

security 

sharing 

strength 
anpretentiousness. 


reflect the above values 


t 


Various forms of ancient cultural 
activity (e.g. navigation and agriculture, 
warfare, debate, song and dance, religion, 
social order and the caste system) will be 
examined to explicate the traditional values. 


Navigatión and agriculture: 


The importance of building and 


i 


navigating the ancient ocean sailing canoe 
(sakman) cannot be overstated (Shell, no 
date). The ancient Chamoru were first and 
foremost ocean sailors — some people 
attempt to distract our attention from the 
Pacific Islander's sailing ability by pointing 
out that by the time of Western contact 
Islanders were sailing less, but this should 
not detract from their past science and art of 
navigation. The inhabitance of the islands 
and the life of the people depended on the 
ocean canoes. The technology of the canoe 
represents the concept of interdependency; 
the canoe is kept in balance by the outrigger. 
The parts of the canoe must fit and work 
together. They must withstand the ocean 
waves, being flexible, and they must be easy 
to repair while out at sea. Note that the 
same does not hold true for modern 
machinery which does exhibit some 
"harmony" but actually works against nature 
and runs on parts and fuel imported over 
vast distances. The art and science of 
ancient Chamoru navigation inspires me 
with awe, especially after having taken a 
night sail from Guam to Luta (Rota) about 
thirty-five miles to the north. We modern 
people needed a compass. The ancients 
navigated by the stars and ocean currents, 
the migration of birds, cloud patterns, and a 
strong sense of wonder and investigation. 
Ancient navigation also demonstrates the 
importance of interdependency; people had 
to rely upon and work with the forces of 
nature. They had to have a reasonable 
knowledge of the ocean, and how to. 
appropriately harmonize with it. Ancient 
sailing was a group activity; the sailing crew 
had to work together in harmony with each 
other, and they had to depend on the skill 
and knowledge of the navigator (and the 
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ancestors) to complete a journey. 

Because the Pacific islands do not 
contain a natural food supply, the original 
discoverers and early mariners had to carry 
the seeds, shoots and plant cuttings to grow 
their own food once land was found. 
Agriculture, especially agriculture from 
plant cuttings and shoots, shows a profound 
reliance on interdependency with nature. 
The human does not dominate nature, but 
rather works in harmony with it. The life 
force is carried along and nurtured — the 
crops depend on humans; humans depend on 
the crops. 


Warfare: 


Naturally, social harmony was not a 
constant. Just as one cannot always depend 
on nature, one cannot always depend on 
others. At times social interdependency 
totally breaks down — feelings are hurt, 
someone is shamed, and conflict arises. 
Warfare itself was part of the reciprocal 
relationship. Just as gifts require an 
exchange or repayment so do insults and 
harms. Because the individual is interrelated 
with the whole clan, to insult or harm one is 
to harm all and may require war, The 
ancient Chamoru wars were, as best we can 
gather from the few reports, rather humane 
_ in that they did not go to the extreme of 
annihilating the whole clan (Driver, 1989). 
The war usually ended after someone was 
wounded or a few warriors were killed. 
Some form of payment often tortoiseshcll 
money, could be used to sue for peace 
(Cunningham, 1992, Haverlandt, 1970's). 


Debate: 


Because the ancient Chamoru had an 
oral tradition, we do not know the specifics 
of the form and content of their ancient 
debates, but we do have reports that they not 
only had competitions in the martial arts, but 
that they also competed in verbal debate 
(Driver, 1989). This confirms that they 
prized spontaneous extemporaneous wit and 
intellect — one should not only be able to 
defend oneself physically, but also verbally 
and intellectually. 


Song and Dance: 


Song and dance were and still are group 
affairs, and their practice reinforces social 
ties. Song and dance also represent 
interdependence and harmony in a highly 
sophisticated symbolic and artistic manner. 
The photographs taken by the French 
naturalist, Antoine-Alfred Marche, show 


„men and women, separately, dancing in 


rows and circles (Marche, 1982). The dance 
pattern and steps would represent relations 
of interdependence. The kantan 
chamorritas (folk songs and proverbs) were 
primarily spontaneous and extemporaneous 
which reveals the value placed on the 
individual's wit and intellect to hold forth 
when put on the spot. Some of the songs 
were recorded by Laura Thompson (1947). 
Although these songs are from the twentieth 
century, they have their roots in antiquity, 
and again they reveal the importance of 
interrelatedness. Allow me to cite just one 
example: 
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An numa’ piniti hao taotao, 
Nangga ma na’ piniti-mu; _ 
Maseha apmamam na tiempo, 
Un apasi sa’ dibi-mu. 


When you hurt somebody, 

Be expecting to be in pain; 

For even if it takes time, Surely you'll 
pay for the pain you caused 


(Cunningham, 1992). 


Religion:; 
i 

The early missionaries noted that the 
Chamoru had no religion. This was 
undoubtedly due to their ethnocentric 
blinders’ which prevented them from 
recognizing the traditional practices which 
revealed the ancient Chamoru religious 
concems. Those religious concerns were 
directed toward respect and harmony with 
nature and the ancestors. The makahna or 
kakahna | (traditional priest/medicine man) 
had the power to influence the forces of 
nature and to contact the highly venerated 
ancestors, again this shows us that the 
ancient Chamoru world view accepted an 
interdependency in life and between life and 
death, between the past (generations) and the 
present. The myths and legends also express 
the importance of human interrelatedness 
with and the need to have respect for nature 
and the ancestors, and they also show the 
influence from outside sources and the 
Chamoru adaptability to such influences. I 
am especially thinking of the Chamoru 
creation myth where the divine sister, Fu'una 
creates the universe out of, Puntan, her 
divine brother's body. A word must be said 
about terminology; such terms as shaman, 
animism, and ancestor worship are currently 
out of date or do not properly apply to the 
ancient Chamoru rcligion. A shaman goes 
into trance to contact the spirit world; as of 
date we do not have evidence that the 
traditional Chamoru makhana employed 





trance states. "Animism" is an out dated 
theory regarded pre-historic peoples, and no 
peoples "worship" their ancestors, though 
many do venerate ancestors. 


Social Order and the Caste System: 


The first Westerners to write about the 
Chamoru, e.g. Pigafetta, and Garcia, claim 
that the Chamoru had no law and social 
order. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. That kind of thinking would be used 
to justify imperialism and colonialism. 
Although there is a good deal of controversy 
about the specifics of the ancient social 
order and caste system, nevertheless it is 
clear that there was a form of matrilineal 
social organization and a system of reward 
and punishment. The depth of ancient and 
modern Chamoru wisdom is revealed in the 


-significance given to women in the social 


order. A good deal of social and political 
power was and is rightly in the hands of the 
women and the mother's lingeage. A truly 
wise people find a balance of powers among 
the sexes. The Chamoru attempt to maintain 
such a balance. . 


Traditional Medicine: 


It is more than interesting to note that 
one of the strongest remnants of ancient 
traditional culture has been preserved in the 
traditional healing arts (McMakin, 1978). 
Although the spiritual practices of the 
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makahna were for the most part expunged 
by Catholicism, the tradition of herbal 
medicines has persisted to this day. The 
healing arts (herbal remedies and message 
therapy) of the suruhana (medicine woman) 
and the suruhanu (medicine man — 
incorrectly referred to as a "witch doctor") 
are still practiced in the Mariana Islands. 
Like other traditional cultures, the Chamoru 
use herbal remedies. Possibly the Spanish 
were less inclined to prohibit herbal 
medicines because of their contact with 
Arab herbal medicine, and even more 
important was that herbal remedies obtained 
results. The art and science of healing and 
medicine gives us another example of the 
profound depth of Chamoru wisdom. It 
reveals the strong ties between people and 
their environment. The idea that plants have 
healing powers within them and that the 
medicine person can unlock those secrets is 
evidence of a profound scientific 
perspective. There are also philosophical 
moral implications underlying healing 
practices which again relate the close ties of 
interdependency among people and their 
caring and concern for each other. 


Conclusions 


Limitations of time and space do not 
permit me to discuss in great detail all of the 
aspects of traditional Chamoru culture and 
philosophy. I have only been able to scratch 
the surface, and yet hopefully, it is clear that 
there is a profound depth and richness of 


Chamoru philosophy which deserves our 
respect. More importantly, it should be 
acknowledged that there are a number of 
important values in traditional Chamoru 
culture which lend meaning and significance 
to modern life. Precisely how these values 
will effect the heritages of the Twenty-first 
century depends on our present ideals, 
expectations and the manner in which we 
raise and educate the youth. The spirit of 
the culture and the spirit of the ancestors 
speak to us now, and it will be there to speak 
in the future. The question now is: "Are we 
listening to that spirit?" 
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In the wake of World War Two, 
ceramics began to transcend the boundaries 
of functionalism and enter the artists to use 
clay materials to execute non-functional 
ceramic forms was the collection of 


Califomia artists led by Peter H. Voulkos in 


the 1950s. The impact of their new concept 
of ceramics would within just a short time 
be felt around the world. 

Japan's ceramics industry has enjoyed a 
long and prosperous history, with ceramics 
production widespread throughout the 
country. The city of Kyoto boasted a strong 
foundation in traditional ceramics since 
antiquity and served as the seat of activity 
for a large population of ceramics artisans. 
Relatively unscathed by World War Two, 
Kyoto was able to mend its social fabric 
faster than other regions of the country and 
undergo earlier exposure to the new political 
and social thought of the post-war world. 
AS a result, readily influenced by the artistic 
approach of the new American formative 
expressionist ceramics, Kyoto'’s young 
ceramicists were set to turn over a new page 
in modern Japanese ceramics. 

Over four decades of development since 
the mid-1950s, a most striking aspect of 
modern Japanese ceramics is the great 
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The Progressive Development of 
Modern Japanese Ceramics 


Liou Chen-Chou 


changes that have taken place in forms of 
expression and artistic styles. While some 
of these changes can be attributed to 
adjustments of thought and philosophy over 
ongoing artistic careers, in the greater social 
and political environments, as was the 
overall development of modern ceramics 
through the world similarly influenced. 

At this time, let us introduce the 

rogressive development of modern 
Japanese ceramics and the distinguishing 
styles of Japanese ceramics over the past 
four decades, as grouped into three distinct 
periods: - 

The first period, stretching from the 
mid-1950s through the late 1960s, can be 
thought of as the embryonic stage of modem 
Japanese ceramics. During this time, 
ceramics began to put functional production | 
behind and move toward pure three- 
dimensional form. While this "avant garde 
ceramics” bore the unmistakable imprint of 
modern art, a more immediate motivating 
force was the accumulated disaffection of 
many ceramicists, which under the liberal 
post-war atmosphere exploded with 
tremendous force to produce unprecedented 
results. 

This group of disaffected young 
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ceramicists formed a number of artistic 
associations such as the Young Ceramic 
Artists' Group, Shikokai, and Sodeisha, and 
set to work on new approaches to art. Of 
these associations, Sodeisha, founded by 
Kyoto artists Yagi Kasuo, Suzuki Osamu 
and Yamada Hikaru, exerted the most 
extensive influence on modern Japanese 
ceramics. 

Following the completion in 1954 of 
"The Walk of Mr. Sama", the first work of 
pure form by Yaki Kazuo, Sodeisha 
members Suzuki Osamu, Yamada Hikaru, 
Kumakura Junkichi and Hayashi Yasuo 
began abandoning functional vessels in 
favor of works stressing pure form. 

The works from this period illustrate 
that, having left functionalism behind, 
“form" itself became the primary narrative 
theme of ceramics. Particularly significant 
was that, having eliminated the structures of 
practicality or function, clay was no longer 
merely the skeleton upon which glaze was 
applied, but could also independently bare 
its Own appearance. This aspect, plus the 
contrasts of various colored glazes and the 
direct tempering of heat, allowed rich 
variation in appearance with the liberation of 
clay. 

Yaki Kazuo's works from around 1960 


can be counted as expression within this _ 


form. Yaki once said, “You could say that 
my relationship with Sodeisha was meant to 
be; this is a strength as well as a drawback. 
But no matter what, I always want to be 
completely focused on "clay". Throughout a 
series of works, such as with "Memory of 
the Clouds”, "Tablet-Concubine" and 
"Wind Direction", this fixation on clay 
allowed the artist to demonstrate the rich 
texture of potter's clay to great effect. 


Following this period, Yaki turned to 
burnishing and smoking techniques in his 
works. This series of black clay pieces not 
only brought out the unadorned texture of 
clay, but also succeeded in conveying to the 
audience numerous ideas and feelings from 
out of the darkness. 

Suzuki, Osamu began favoring special 
construction in his works as early as in the 
mid-1950s. By the early 1960s, Suzuki 
began building works out of slabs of clay, 
upon which he then selectively applied 
white facial mask to the surface, and pressed 
patterns out of ferric oxide glaze to create 
simple yet potent forms. He attempted to 
use the simplest of forms to bring out as 
much as possible the natural textures of clay. 
Inspired by the clay figurines known as 
haniwa which were buried with the dead in 
ancient Japan, his unadorned, understated 
yet sizable works are rich with the texture of 
russet clay. Along with this texture, simple, 
earthy shapes bestow a strong feeling of 
substance and vitality to his works. 

On top of their substantial texture, 
Yamada Hikaru's works are distinguished by 
walls or windows built with slabs of clay to 
divide space, giving them a distinctive look. 

Kumakura, Junkichi's works are notable 
for the artist's use of the substance and 
malleability of clay to create large block-like 
forms. Kumakura devotes considerable 
attention to the appearance of the surface of 
his works, allowing the material that. touches 
human life to vividly come to life. 

Kato Kiyoyuki achieves a mood of 
solemnity in his works. Carefully applying 
printed lines to selected areas on the 
unadomed clay surface, he achieves the 
stately effect of calligraphy carved on 
natural rock surfaces. 
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The .works of the artists noted above 
convey .a good idea of the common 
characteristics of modern Japanese ceramics 
during this period, particularly the emphasis 
on the innate texture of clay. Human 
treatment and the natural qualities of clay 
allow rich changes to transpire on the clay. 
Also pursuit is the relationship between clay 
and fire; To be precise, human action and 
the firing process are applied to the medium 
of clay to create the unique forms of ceramic 
art. 

The next period extends from the late 
1960s through the early 1980s. Coming on 
the heels of post-war reconstruction, this 
period was marked by accelerated economic 
development, the gradual attainment of 
social stability, and the general improvement 
of people's lives. With these changes, 
cultural! and artistic activity picked up 
significantly. Moreover, as post-war 
Japanese society opened up and information 
on culture and art poured in from abroad, 
Japanese art took on additional complexity 
and diversity. 

At this time, modern Japanese ceramics 
advanced rapidly and the number of artisans 
practicing the craft swelled. Numerous solo 
ceramics exhibitions, crafts shows and 
exhibitions sponsored by various organiza- 
tions sprung up like bamboo shoots after a 
spring rain, fueling a period of tremendous 
ceramics activity. New ceramicists also 
appeared, giving the field an infusion of 
fresh blood as they displayed their 
individual Styles. 

Surveying the works of this period, one 
finds that emphasis on the natural texture 
and mening of clay as found in the above- 
mentioned embryonic stage had faded, to be 
succeeded by rational, literal forms and 


I 
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bright glazes. Thematically, contemplation 
and experience of clay was exchanged for 
description of the relationships between man 
and the environment as well as those 
between clay and other materials, offering 
an additional measure of humanistic thought 
and social concern. 

Using various firing results of clay and 
glaze, Satonaka Hideto portrayed the 
pollution of the environment by man in 
order to bring attention to the destruction 
wrought by modern society. Nakamura 
Kinba alternated unadorned blocks of clay 
and brightly colored glaze in his works, 
creating strong contrast between texture and 
color and giving his works a rich decorative 
quality and modern feel. The majority of 
Morino Kiroaki's works are simple blocks. 
He likes to place patterns from fashion-wear 
together on the folds of his pieces, creating a 
three-dimensional painting effect. Female 
ceramicists Araki Takako and Mishiam 
Kimiyo take advantage of the pliability of 
clay to simulate the shape of printed 
materials on paper. Using duplicate 
technology, they realistically capture the 
texture of printed matter. The difference in 
expressionistic conception between these 
two artists is that Araki takes a tattered Bible 
as her theme to tell of the moral 
degeneration and decline of religion in 
modern society. Mishima Kimiyo's "Printed 
Matter" take common discarded printed 
objects such as cartons, newspapers, and 
comic books as themes in order to impress 
upon us the environmental pollution brought 
upon by the excess of printed materials in 
modern civilized life. 

Hayashi Hideyuki uses plaster casts to 
produce repeated series of geometric human 
forms in the attempt to probe into various 
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issues concerning the relationship between 
the two sexes. Miwa Ryosaku utilizes 
twisted busts to diagnose deep psychological 
aspects of human nature, while-Kuse Kenji 
ties up his works to demonstrate how objects 
are packaged in modern society. 

The works of the artists introduced 
above clearly demonstrate the modern 
Japanese ceramics during this period 
generally sought to express individual 
reflections and observations, as well as to 
emphasize a humorous, ironic psychological 
approach to social phenomena. Conse- 
` quently, examples from this period are 
loaded with odd, varied shapes and forms 
and memorable colors. This approach to 
expression, in which the latent conscious- 
ness and inner desires of the artist are 
fashioned into form, marks a heretofore 
completely alien realm for Japanese 
ceramics. 

In the decade or more since the 1980s, 
Japan has solidified its status as an economic 
superpower, achieved social stability and 
prosperity, and made intermationalization a 
key policy. As part of these efforts, not only 
has Japan done its utmost t 6 internationalize 
economically, but it has also attempted to 
assert itself as a key player in such areas of 
the global arena as technology, culture, and 
the arts. Naturally, keeping up with these 
trends, Japanese ceramics is also occupied 
with making inroads onto the international 
stage. 

In addition to participation in the various 
international ceramics exhibitions hosted 
around the world, the Japanese ceramics 
community took it upon itself to sponsor 
exhibitions throughout the world, thus 
widely introducing Japanese ceramics to the 
rest of the world. On top of these efforts, 


the community actively worked to solicit 


ceramicists from all over the world to 
furnish works for exhibition in Japan, thus 
moving forward ceramics exchange. These 
international ceramics exhibitions helped 
broaden the horizons of the Japanese 
ceramics world, deeply impressing local 
artists with the freedom of expression 
prevalent in Europe and North America and 
stimulating new conceptual and technical 
awareness. 

As a result of this exchange with the 
outside world, Japanese ceramics during this 
Stage shifted progressively from the 
expression of individual concepts in form to 
the arrangement of numerous disparate 
elements intended to provide viewers with 
visual stimulation. Specifically, this meant 
moving from the artist's subjective 
expression of inner contemplation to asking 
for (or prompting) interaction with viewers. 
In order to achieve such visual effects, the 
artists searched for as many novel subjects 
and techniques of expression as possible, 
and by fusing various media together 
enhanced the complexity and eclecticism of 
ceramics. 

Akiyama Yo's works, largely fired from 
black clay, are simply shaped and oversized, 
usually featuring cracked surfaces. The 
texture of cut-off cross section at either end 
or on both sides of his pieces imparts an 
unlimited possibility of extension to his 
works beyond visible form. 

Inoue Masayuki's works bring disparate 
forms, assorted colored glazes, various 
texture, and blocks of clay with no set 
formal meaning together in one package. 
This clever and organized fusion of diverse 
objects creates the visual effect of unity 
within disorder. Another artist who shares 


the same concem, Nakamura Kohe, stacks 
random objects common in everyday life 
together effecting for the viewer a feeling of 
familiarity amidst visual confusion. 

Ito ‘Kosho's "Frozen Clay" and 
"Beginning Clay" series were created 
without conscious human intervention apart 
from the freezing, then direct firing in the 
kiln, of clay in its natural state. The purpose 
of such exercises is to impart a feeling of the 
permanence of clay in an instantaneous 
state. 

In contrast, Kiyomizu Masahiro’s works 
are formed from artificial geometric blocks. 
Still, each block of slabs is compressed, 
distorted, and warped by the heat of the kiln. 
This way, largely angular blocks achieve 
natural, graceful curves, thus giving 
powerful testimony to the interactive 
relationship between fire and clay. 

Yorigami Munemi destroys whole 
forms, applies different colors to each 
fragment, then pieces them back together 
into their original form. This approach 
expresses the fragility of ceramics, as well 
as the implications of "deconstruction" and 
“rearrangement.” 

Matsumoto Hideo spreads slabs of clay 
on the ground, then surrounds them with 
forms such as steps, platforms, or columns, 
creating the appearance of a riverbank. 
Taking "water" as his thetnatic substance, he 
attempts to describe the various facets of 
water and its relationship with human 
beings. | 

The work of Tokumaru Kyoko and 
Tashima Etsuko, both female ccramicists, 
also qualifies as compound art. The volume 
alone of the works is enough to effect a 
strong | impact on viewers, rousing 
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"abnormal" visual reactions. The two depart 
ways in formative expression. Tokumaru 
builds pieces from various tightly packed 
together effectively stimulates visual 
experience. In contrast, Tashima builds tree 
like structures by overlapping separated 
forms, which are collected together with 
other tree-shaped objects. The effect on the 
observer of the twisting tree-shaped 
branches and bright colors is the oppressive 
feeling of being transported into a bizarre 
jungle. 

From the works cited above, we find 
that Japanese ceramics of this period, in 
addition to placing emphasis on visual 
stimulation and psychological impact, have 
shattered the formerly held concept of 
complete form. The combination of diverse 
components in these works gives them 
incongruity and abruptness of form. It is 
this deconstruction and rearrangement of 
ceramic which stands out as a new 
developmental trend in international 
ceramics. 

The progressive development of modern 
Japanese ceramics over the past four 
decades can be viewed as a sequence of 
constant directional adjustments made as 
changes in lifestyle as well as evolution of 
social and cultural trends transpired. While 
on the whole the course of modem Japanese 
ceramics remains subject to the influence of 
international trends in the field, in style and 
character the meticulous attention to form 
and approaches to glaze and color typical of 
traditional Japanese ceramics are present in 
modem ceramics. It is this attribute which 
best distinguishes modem Japanese ceramics 
today. (reprinted from Taipei International 
Exhilition of Ceramics 1944), 
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Introduction 


Previously, the author discussed the 
relationship between feng shui (BK) and 
ecology‘ (Berger, 1994). It was proposed 
that feng shui was an early form of ecology 
and it was explained and discussed using 
ecological principles. However, a number 
of aspects of feng shui's basis were left 
undiscussed. For example, ch'i ($A ), which 
Jeng shui tries to accumulate, has properties 
of both yin (K) and yang (a); yet this fact 
was not expanded upon nor was an attempt 
made to explain them ecologically. 
Likewise, feng shui attempts to avoid sha 
( #%) but again no discussion of sha was 
presented. The purpose of this paper 
therefore is to present a more complete 
ecological explanation of the concepts of 
ch'i and'sha as they relate to feng shui. 

Feng shui (wind, water) is an 
abbreviation of t’sang-feng (UB, ) and te- 
shui (#74), which mean "to hoard the 
wind" ‘and "to acquire the water", 
respectively (Wei 1982). These terms refer 
to the accumulation of ch'i and the 
avoidance of sha based upon features of a 
landscape. It is therefore advantageous to 
find a location where ch'i can be maximized 
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Sha Explained Ecologically 
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and sha minimized. Hence, feng shui’s 
purpose is to maximize the advantages and 
minimize the adverse influences of dwelling 
locations for both the living and the dead. 
Thus, ch'i and sha play central roles in feng 
shui and all its "rules" çan be related to these 
two concepts. Therefore, it is necessary to 
explain both ch'i and sha in ecological terms 
if it is to be proved that feng shui is an early 
form of ecology. 


An Ecological Explanation of Ch'i 


As previously stated, the basic purpose 
of feng shui is to accumulate ch'i , and the 
site which is being sought is the meeting 
place of the heavenly ch'i and the earthly 
chi. 

In the earlier paper, the author equated 
ch'i to Einstein's equation, E=mc?. It was 
pointed out that ch'i can have both matter 
and energy properties. One moment it may 
be matter and the next energy. This is 
clearly evidenced in its various translations, 
such as "vital force", "material force", and 
"matter-energy”. Rossbach (1983) stated 
that at times ch'i is mass and at other times 
vapor, while Schwartz (1985) stated that ch'i 
has properties of both matter and energy. 
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With these dual properties, force and matter, 
the aforementioned equation explains ch'i 
quite well. It can change from matter to 
energy and back again, and is thus neither 
created nor destroyed. . 
Ch'i was further compared to the 
biogeochemical cycles when in its material 
form and to solar energy when in its energy 
form. The solar energy powers the 
biogeochemical cycles which are a major 
part of the eurth’s ecology. Plants take the 
inorganic elements from the non-living 
environment and convert them into complex 
organic compounds. These plants, in turn, 
are consumed by animals. When the plants 
and animals die, they are decomposed and 
the organic compounds are broken back 
down into inorganic elements and are 
returned to the non-living environment. 
Thus, the elements in the biogeochemical 
cycles may be part of a living organism one 
moment and part of the non-living 
environment the next. As Conant et al. 
(1983, p. 194) state"... they are constantly 
reused, moving from organic to inorganic 
states and back again in more or less circular 
routes.... " Likewise, ch'i also cycles 
through the earth and heavens and is also 
found in both living and non-living things. 
Whereas feng shui is primarily 
concerned with the ch'i of the environment, 
oriental medicine is concerned with the ch'i 
in the body. These two ch'is, the ch'i of the 
environment and the ch'i of the body, are not 
different but rather are simply alternate 
manifestations of the same concept. As 
Rossbach (1983, p.23) states, "The two 


types of ch'i are far from separate." It is | 


Similar to the different forms which 
elements may take depending upon where 
they are in the biogeochemical cycle. 


Therefore as ch'i is responsible for the birth, 
continuance, and health of many things, 
these elements are also responsible for the 
birth, continuance, and health of living 
things on earth; and solar energy is the force 
which allows the cycling of these elements 
to continue. 

Most ecologists or environmental 
scientists would argue that although there is 
a cycling of the elements within the 
environment, solar energy has a one-way 
flow through the ecosystem. This one-way — 
flow occurs because some of the energy 
which is trapped within the organic 
compounds is not returned to the 
environment but is lost in the process of 
doing work (i.e. biological functions, such as 
respiration). This energy is lost as heat and 
therefore can not be recycled. Thus, new 
energy must be constantly input from the 
sun. This description however treats the 
ecosystem as being separate from the 
universe. If, on the other hand, the 
ecosystem is treated as a part of the universe 
and not separate from it, then the energy is 
not lost but rather is returned to the universe 
in simply another form. 

Within ch'i is also found the concept of 
yin and yang which are frequently called the 
two cosmic ch'i (Feuchtwang 1974). As 
Wei (1992, p. 39) pointed out, "Life-ferce... 
flowed from heaven and from the earth, 
‘heavenly qi [ch'i]' and ‘earthly qi [ch’i],' 
forming together a unity with yang and 
yin....". In other words, yang ch'i, also 
known as sheng ch'i Œ$) or vital ch'i, is 
from the heavens and yin ch'i, also known as 
ssu ch'i (JE) or torpid ch'i, is from the 
earth. Skinner (1982, p. 53) stated it as 
follows: 
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Of the combination and permutation of: 

the Yang and the Yin is formed the rest 

of the Universe whose life and breath is 

ch"i.' 

Yin ‘and Yang are also present in the 
landscape. As Lip (1984, p. 14) states "... 
the high or raised ground or mountainous 
area are yang. Yin is said to represent 
earth.... The lowlands, valley and river bank 
are yin." Yin-Yang also exists in the hours 
of the day, the seasons of the year, the 
environment, and the universe. It is in 
cons-ant flow, changing from one to the 
other, never ceasing. As described in the 
Huai Nan Tzu (ŒF) (Chan 1963, p. 
308): ! 


The concentrated forces of yin and yang became 
the four seasons, and ... [w]hen the hot force of 
yang accumulated, fire was produced and the 
essence of the material force of fire became the 
sun. When the cold force of yin accumulated, 
water was produced and the essence of the 
material force of water became the moon. The 
excess of the essence of the sun and moon 
became the stars and planets. Heaven received 
the sun, moon, and stars, while earth received 
water and soil. 

Thus, it appears that solar energy is an 
incomplete description of the force part of 
ch'i. It represents only the yang; the yin is 
lacking. Since yang is represented by the 
sun and solar energy, yin has to be 
represented by the moon and lunar "energy". 
So, lunar "energy" must also be included in 
the energy cycle. Lunar “energy” is a vital 
and necessary part of the environment. 
Many animals are nocturnal by nature, 
sleeping during the day and becoming active 


at night. The nocturnal activities of these 
animals are just as important to the health 
and existence of the ecosystem as are those 
of diurnal animals. One example would be 
the dissemination of the seeds of various 
plants as a result of bat droppings. 
According to Miller (1988, p. 304), "... 
bananas, guavas, mangoes, avocadoes, dates, 
figs, and many other economically important 
tropical fruits are heavily dependent on 
nectar-eating and fruit-eating bats for 
pollination and seeding [and] 
[iJnsectivorous bats are the major predators 
of night-flying insects and help control 
insect populations....". In fact, not only are 
certain animals nocturnal but certain plants 
are also nocturnal (e.g. Night-Blooming 
Cereus, Surinam Calliandra, and Indian 
Barringtonia, among others). Both noctumal 
plants and animals need the night and hence 
the lunar "energy" in much the same way as 
diurnal animals need the day and hence the 
solar energy. Thus, using the terms lunar 
"energy" and solar energy, the idea of yin- 
yang is expressed. > 

Lunar "energy" however is not energy in 
and of itself. Rather, lunar "energy" and 
solar energy are simply different 
manifestations of the same energy. 
Moonlight is quite simply reflected sunlight. 
So, lunar "energy" is simply a different form 
of solar energy. This solar-lunar energy is 
constantly changing from day to night and 
back to day in a never-ending yang-yin 
cycle. 

It is solar-lunar energy which powers the 
biogeochemical cycles. However, solar- 
lunar energy in its natural form is limited. It 
must be changed into a physical or a 
material form which will allow things to 
exist and grow and continue. It achieves this . 
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through the biogeochemical cycles. Just as 
ch'i is responsible for the birth, continuance, 
and health of many things, the force (solar- 
lunar energy) and the matter (the elements in 
the biogeochemical cycles) are also 
responsible for the birth and growth of living 
things on earth. 

Thus, it can be said that ch'i is just a 
description of the force and the matter, the 
solar-lunar energy and the biogeochemical 
cycles. It serves the same purpose as 
E=mc?, i.e. it unifies the force and the 
matter. 

Ch’i also circulates throughout the 
environment in a series of interconnecting 
never-ending major and minor cycles. As 
Skinner (1982, p. 16) has pointed out, "On 
the microcosmic level, ch'i is the energy of 
the body's breath ... [while on] the 
macrocosm... ch'i is naturally accumulated 
and may be enhanced at certain points of the 
earth....". Feuchtwang (1974) also mentions 
the major and minor cycles of ch'i. Figure 1 
shows the various energy/matter or ch'i 
cycles within the environment and how they 
are interconnected. The biosphere is the 
sphere of living things, the atmosphere is the 
sphere of the air, the hydrosphere the sphere 
of water, the lithosphere the sphere of soil 

_ and rocks, and the asthenosphere the sphere 
of molten rocks within the earth. These 
cycles can, of course, also be expanded to 
higher levels, such as diurnal/nocturnal, 
seasonal, yearly, etc. or contracted to lower 
levels, such as individual organisms, organs, 
tissues, cells, etc.. 

As was previously stated, therefore, feng 
Shui attempts to locate a place where ch'i 
can be maximized. In such a place, the 
biogeochemical/solar-lunar cycles will be 
found to be operating unhindered. 


Obviously, such a place is much more 
healthy than a place where they are weak or 
not operating properly. 


An Ecological Explanation of Sha 


The proper amount of ch'i can produce 
life but a lack of it or its dispersal or its non- 
circulation can destroy life. This life- 
destroying ch'i is known as sha or sha ch'i 
(4&4), meaning noxious vapor. "Sha can 
be produced by a configuration of the 
landform which leads to the loss of good ch'i 
or actively promotes evil ch'i..." (Skinner 
1982, p. 24). In general, it can be defined as 
an evil influence which produces decay, 
sickness, death, and other types of 
misfortune. Sha can manifest itself in a 
number of forms, such as stagnation, non- 
circulation, straight lines, and cold winds. 
From an ecological point-of-view, at first 
glance, the most obvious explanation of sha 
is pollution. 

Miller (1988, p. A-51) defines pollution 
as "[a] change in the physical, chemical or 
biological characteristics of the air, water, or 
soil that can affect the health, survival, or 
activities of humans or other living 
organisms in a harmful way.” Again, a 
similarity is seen between this explanation 
and that of sha — an evil influence which 
produces decay, sickness, death, and cther 
types of misfortune. However, as was 
previously pointed out with ch'i and the 
solar-lunar energy/biogeochemical cycles, 
equating sha to just pollution is not 
complete. 

Sha can occur in the form of stagnation 
or non-circulation. Quite often such terms 
are used to describe the reasons for air or 
water pollution. When the air is stagnant 
and not moving, as would occur during a 
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Figure 1. Energy/Matter or Ch'i Cycles. 
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temperature inversion, the concentration of 
pollutants would increase, the air quality 
would deteriorate, and air pollution would 
result. Normally, air temperature decreases 
with height and thereby permits vertical 
mixing to occur. When in a part of the 
atmosphere, however, the air temperature 
increases rather than decreases with height, a 
temperature inversion results. This 
inversion acts as a barrier between the air 
above and the air below, preventing 
circulation and resulting in the build up of 
air pollutants. Eventually, through natural 
processes, the inversion will break down and 
the air quality will improve. Although the 
inversions eventually do breakdown, certain 
locations are more prone to inversion 
episodes than others due to various 
topographic-meteorological conditions 
which are present. 

Non-circulation and stagnation of a 
water body also leads to pollution. Lakes 
and ponds and rivers and streams which 
have poor circulation are unable to disperse 
the pollutants which may be put into them. 
The flow rate of the water (along with the 
volume of the water body) determines the 
degree of dilution. Flow rate (and volume) 
also determines the rate of biodegradation of 
various oxygen-consuming wastes. By 
dispersing and diluting the pollutants, not 
only are their concentrations decreased but it 
is easier for them to be assimilated back into 
the environment and to become, once again, 
a part of the energy/matter cycles. 

Besides non-circulation and stagnation, 
sha also manifests itself as straight lines. In 
this manifestation, two key points must be 
remembered. The first is that straight does 
not necessarily imply a horizontal or vertical 
direction. The second is that what is a 


Straight line in two dimensions becomes a 
plane in three dimensions. With these points 
in mind, further ecological aspects of sha 
may be examined. 

As was previously mentioned, air 
pollution may be caused by the development 
of a temperature inversion. In general, such 
an inversion would be represented by a 
Straight line in two dimensions or as a plane 
in three dimensions. With respect to water 
bodies, Miller (1988, p. 461) states the 
following: 


In lakes, reservoirs, estuaries, and 
oceans, dilution is often less effective 
than in rivers because these bodies of 
water frequently contain stratified layers 
that undergo little vertical mixing... 
Stratification also reduces the levels of 
dissolved oxygen, especially in bottom 
layers. In addition, lakes and reservoirs 
have little flow, further reducing 
dilution and replenishment of DO 
[dissolved oxygen]. 


This stratification represents layering 
and acts as a barrier similar to that caused by 
an inversion in the atmosphere. It is 
possible for pollution that has been input 
into one layer to be prevented from mixing 
with other layers and thereby be dispersed, 
diluted, and assimilated back into the 
environment. 

In the tropical open oceans, a 
temperature stratification also exists which 
divides the ocean into upper and lower water 
masses. Again, this stratification prevents 
vertical mixing of the upper water with the 
nutrient-rich deeper water. So, although the 
upper water mass has sufficient solar energy 
to support a multitude of life forms, it lacks 


sufficient nutrients. Likewise, the deeper 
water mass has sufficient amounts of 
nutrients but lacks sufficient solar energy. 
Since the two water masses are unable to 
mix, the majority of the open ocean is a 
biological desert. 

Besides layering in the atmosphere and 
oceans, the straight line (or plane) 
manifestations of ska can also occur on the 
ground and in the earth. Straight lines (or 
planes) and their related phenomena, sharp 
bends or tums, are indicative of numerous 
actual or potential environmental hazards. 
These actual or potential hazards would 
include faults, joints, bedding planes, and 
foliation zones. Faults are fractures in the 
earth's crust accompanied by displacement 
of one side relative to the other, they may be 
active or inactive. A joint is a fracture along 
which no movement has occurred. A 
bedding plane is a boundary between 
different layers of rock. A foliation zone is 
layering or banding which occurs in some 
metamorphic rocks. 

Faults and joints are often represented in 
the environment by rectangular drainage 
patterns. In this type of drainage pattern, 
rivers and streams flow along the fault or 
joint lines. Thus, the rivers are often straight 
with numerous sharp turns or bends and, as 
such, flow much faster and more 
dangerously than those with gentle 
meandering channels. Faults and joints can 
also be jrepresented by straight mountain 
ridge lines and scarps. Since such areas 





have a high probability of containing faults, - 


it is also quite possible that the faults are 
active, | making the areas prone to 
earthquakes, and therefore should be 
avoided. 

Faults and joints can also block the flow 
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of groundwater.. This could result in 
luxuriant vegetation on the side of the fault 
or joint towards the groundwater flow, and 
sparse vegetation on the side away from the 
flow. Since the invention of aerial and 
satellite remote sensing, faults and joints 
resulting in such vegetation discrepancies 
have become easier to identify and locate. 

Also, faults, joints, bedding planes, and 
foliation zones are surfaces of weaknesses. 
This is especially true when the rock strata 
are inclined relative to the earth. Areas 
having such conditions are prone to hazards 
such as rock or land slides. This is 
especially true when the strata have been 
cut, as could occur with the construction of 
roads or railroad embankments (both being 
straight line manifestations of sha), resulting 
in the removal of the supporting toe. ‘Thus, 
straight lines are often related to or may 
cause environmental hazards and should 
therefore be avoided. 

Long straight roads and streets can also 
act as wind channels (Lynch and: Hack 
1990). As such, they can cause the wind to 
funnel through the street at greatly increased 
speeds, especially when the street is 
bordered on both sides by an almost 
continuous row of buildings. 

- The key point, however, with respect to 
the straight line manifestation of sha’is that 
it interrupts or "cuts" the energy/matter 
cycles: The atmospheric inversion, the 
water stratification, the earth faults and 
joints, and even the construction of roads 
and railroad embankments, all of them can 
block or hinder the cycles. 

In the atmosphere, the inversion 
prevents the vertical mixing of -the air 
thereby causing pollution. In the water, the 
stratification also prevents vertical mixing 
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and causes an accumulation of pollutants in 
one layer or prevents the cycling (i.e. 
mixing) of the necessary nutrients to the 
other layers. On the land, faults, joints, and 
bedding planes can block or, at the very 
least, divert the cycling of water through and 
over the ground and with it the cycling of 
nutrients. Even roads and railroad 
embankments can disrupt the flow of water 
across or under them, or cause the wind to 
channel along them. Thus, areas in which 
sha is present are not conducive to healthy 
ch'i. l 

Finally, sha can manifest itself as a cold 
wind issuing from a hollow in the earth or 
through a gap in a mountain range. When 
cold wind issues forth from a small hollow 
in the earth, quite often the hollow is an 
opening to a subterranean cavern or an 
abandoned mine. Depending on the type of 
cavern or the condition of the mine, it is 
possible that the roof may collapse resulting 
in what is known as a sinkhole on the 
surface, or else gradual subsidence may 
occur. Without a complete understanding of 
the stability of the cavern or mine, it would 
be best to avoid such a site. In addition, 
hollows are cold and also serve as frost 
pockets at night which can persist into the 
next day. In such a case, the sun can not 
warm the ground surface, so cold air is near 
‘the ground and warmer air higher up, 
creating an inversion. If there is no wind, 
fog and/or smoke will not dissipate and 
smog will result (Lynch and Hack 1990). 
With respect to a gap in a mountain range, 
wind passing through such a gap would tend 
to speed up due to the Venturi effect. Thus, 
much stronger winds than normally expected 
would occur. 


In its various manifestations, sha has 
been shown to be various types of 
environmental conditions which can lead to 
either pollution or hazardous conditions. So, 
sha is not pollution but rather represents the 
causes of both pollution and environmental 
hazards. There is no one word in the fields 
of environmental science or ecology or 
conservation to represent what is understood. 
to be sha. Sha can therefore best be 
explained as "a condition or set of 
conditions which can lead to pollution or are 
indicative of environmental hazards.” 


Conclusion 


The aim of feng shui is the accumulation 
of ch'i and the avoidance of sha. It has 
previously been shown that both ch'i and ` 
sha can be explained in terms of ecological 
and conservation principles. Ch’i is 
represented by the solar-lunar energy and 
biogeochemical cycles, and is therefore 
equivalent to E=mc?. Sha is "a condition or 
set of conditions which can lead to pollution 
or are indicative of environmental hazards." 
With these more complete and 
comprehensive definitions of ch'i and sha, 
feng shui is shown to have a strong 
ecological basis and should therefore be 
viewed as a legitimate science. 
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Sou-shen Chi (In Search of the 
Supernatural) attributed to Kan Pao (fl.AD 
320) greatly influenced the growth of 
Chinese | fiction and is the prototype for the 
entire genre of Chinese literary language 
anecdote known as chih-kuai. This kind of 
curiosa literature, which was popular for 
well over.a thousand years, ranges from 
brief notices of only a few words to 
relatively lengthy and refined stories. | It 
includes legends from local shrines about 
heros and spirits, accounts of strange 
inhabitants of remote lands, trips to the 
underworld, anecdotes about conjurers, 
diviners ‘and healers (the fang-shih F) — 
who peddled their occult skills and told 
marvelous tales — exposés of emperors' 
private lives, records of cruel rulers and 
officials brought to judgement by heaven as 
well as intricate and well-wrought tales of 
lovers arid spouses. 

It cannot be demonstrated that any part 
of the text we have today existed in quite its 
present form in the fourth century A.D., but 
from those early times it was so famous and 
so widely appreciated that Ming (1368- 
1628) dynasty scholars a thousand years 
after its! original compilation could put 
together the twenty chapters we have today 
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Ancient Chinese Folklore in the 
Sou-Shen Chi 1 
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simply by assembling quotations from it 
which appear in numerous commentaries 
and encyclopedic collections compiled 


between the fourth and fourteenth centuries. 


Despite the fact that this venerated old 
book remained popular and widely 
distributed’ for a millennium, it was 
generally accepted merely as dubious history 
by its obviously enthusiastic readers. A 
number of sober historians (notably the first 
great critic of historiography, Liu Chih-chi, 
A.D. 661-721) took Eastern Chin chroniclers 
to task by insisting that they were "narrow in 
background and infatuated with strange 
tales". He was certainly aiming his 
objections at their acceptance of our book 
and had a low opinion of the work because it 
was not history. We can criticize Liu for his 
narrow view now, but must remember that 
the field of folklore studies and the things it 
can tell us about continuities among diverse 
human societies was another millennium and 
a half in the future. Today, however, we no 
longer believe literature can so simply be 
categorized as either “historical” or 
unacceptable, and can appreciate the 
treasure of folktales, motifs and scraps of 
myth the Sou-shen Chi contains for what 
they truly are. 
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Scholarship is not so sanguine as it was 
in the early decades of the twentieth century 
about how much might be discovered 
concerning the unspoiled human animal and 
his culture by collecting and examining the 
fascinating distribution and persistence of 
songs and stories which are apparently as 
old as mankind itself. Never the less, we 
owe the dedicated labors of those who then 
had so much faith in "the folk" a tremendous 
debt; contemporary scholars still find their 
thorough classification systems extremely 
useful. Thanks to the tireless efforts of our 
_ forerunners, listening to and recording 
artless people telling themselves stories and 
singing their own songs, few of us can 
remain unimpressed by the -remarkable 
similarity of folk themes (whether found in 
China, Europe, among Native Americans or 
elsewhere) nor fail to feel, one hopes, a 
heartening sense that human beings 
everywhere are more alike than different. 

Numerous and ingenious. theories have 
been proposed to explain the almost global 
distribution of some folk motifs, but 
certainly Thompson's sensible observations 
on p.385 of The Folktale are most widely 
subscribed to at present: "Any careful 
student... soon learns that...identical simple 
ideas arise over and over.... It is not 
necessary to strain for an explanation either 
by proposing dubious routes of diffusion or 
by asserting a mystical theory.... If men tell 
` tales at all they must sometimes hit upon the 
same motifs." 

Such students also learn that from 
earliest times men have been inclined, if not 
driven, to tell each other stories and to draw 
comfort, inspiration and cohesion from this 
uniquely human faculty for describing and 
coping with an often inscrutable and largely 


unmanageable world. It seems reasonable, 
for example, to seek clues to the origins for 


‘some of the most complex philosophical and 


religious systems as well as much history in 
simple folktales of great antiquity. We will 
not attempt anything so extensive here, but 
to do at least partial justice to the folktale 
riches in Sou-shen Chi and their antiquity, 
will draw the readers’ attention to that book's 
incorporation of a number of stories and 
motifs known the world over.” 


* k k k k 


First, let us point to a theme Western 
readers might most readily associate with 
the biblical "loaves and fishes" (Mat. 14,17). 
Thompson designates this as Motif D1652.1, 
"The inexhaustible food supply”. Though 
the motif is nowhere the primary element in 


. any of our units, it does appear as one of the 


accomplishments of several of the fang-shih: 
See Sou-shen Chi 1,18; 1,21 (in which Tso 
Tzu feeds many from little, not once but 
twice) and 1,24 in which Hsü Kuang 
generates an abundance of melons by a kind 
of legerdemain: 


During the Wu era there was one Hsii 
Kuang who practised his occult arts in 
the marketplace. Once he begged a 
melon from a vendor and was refused. 
Hsii then requested a bit of discarded 
melon pulp from him, and thrusting his 
staff into the earth he planted the 
remnant in the hole. Instantly a melon 
vine began to grow. The creepers 
spread; blossomed and fruited. He 
picked and ate some of the fruit and 
- others he gave to onlookers. When the 
vendor returned to his stall, he found 
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that iall the melons he had set out for 
_ sale were gone... 


{ 

Not to be overlooked is the story in 
which Wang Yen's stepmother is unable 
fully to consume a fish, gotten by her 
stepson's act of filial piety, though "She ate 
of this fish for a number of days" (11,279). 


k kk k E 


On p.9 of The Folktale where he 
classifies general types, Thompson writes, 
"The etiological tale... [is when] local legend 
sai explains the existence of some hill or 
cliff... ". Compare Sou-shen Chi 13,320 
below for a perfect Chinese example: 


How the River God Split Mt. Hua 
in Two (13,320) 


At one time the two Mts. Hua were 
a single mountain lying athwart the 
Yellow. That river had to cross the 
range following a very tortuous course. 

However, the god of the Yellow 
River was a powerful spirit; he used his 
hand to tear off the top of the mountain 
and his foot to kick aside what was 
below that. What was left he split into 
two parts to allow the river to flow 
through. To this day one can look upon 
the god's handprint atop the sacred 
mountains Hua — impressions of his 
palm and fingers all remain there. His 
footprint may still be seen at the base of 
Mt. Shou-yang. 

. It is for this reason that Chang 

Heng writes in his Fu on the Western 
Capital: 





A mighty spirit was the pi-hsi 

That he raised his hand on high, 

Thrust with his foot below, 

And straightened the Yellow River's flow. 


Further, observe that 20,457 concludes 
with the comment "to this day in that place 
there stands the Tumulus 'to the Faithful 
Dog". Additionally, of course, two of the 
most famous of all Sou-shen Chi stories 
("Kan-chiang Mo-hsieh", 11,266 and "Han 
P'ing" 11,294)3 conclude as though they 
were etiological tales — which is in fact the 
least interesting aspect of them both:4 
Observe in "Kan-chiang Mo-hsieh" that the 
Tomb of the Three Kings is said "presently 
to be found in the Pei Yi-ch'un district of Ju- 
nan". The Han P'ing tale declares that "The 
people of Sung moumed for the loss of [Han 
P'ing and his faithful wife] and called the 
trees which twined their branches above 
their tombs ‘Trees of Love’ (HJBR#H), which 
is how we get our name for that tree". Now 
read Thompson's statement (p.256) made 
while he discusses 'stories of resuscitation’: 
"a. Definitely in the ballad tradition appear 
the twining branches which grow together 
from the graves of lovers (Motif E631.0.1)" 
— exactly what the legend says happened at 
the tombs of Han P'ing and his wife, even 
though the wicked king in the story saw to it 
they were buried in separate graves. The 
association of any traditional narrative with 
supposed or existing objects or sites, even 
though tacked on at the end, strengthens the 
story's validity as an explanatory tale, which 
type is often called in the West Natursage 
(Ger.) or pourquoi (Fr.) story. 


* ok k k k 
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"Animals play a large role in all popular 
tales," Thompson remarks (p.9) while 
describing the appearance of animals in 
myths. “The Culture Hero often has animal 
form though he may be conceived of as 
acting... like a man". Note how precisely 
this describes P'an-hu in 14,341, "The 
Origins of the Man Barbarians", where P'an- 
hu, though a dog, marries the princess and 
their descendants, the Man tribe, all have 
holes cut in their trousers to accomodate 
their tails, itis said. _ 

Animals more often than not save the 
infant king in the hero's birth motif or as part 
of what is sometimes called the "divine 
child” syndrome. Since that type of story is 
more myth than folktale, the reader should 
probably compare Otto Rank's. The Myth of 
the Birth of the Hero (esp.p.61): 


The hero is a child of most 
distinguished parents; usually the son of 
-a king... During the pregnancy, or 
antedating the same, there is a prophecy 
in the form of a dream or an oracle, 
cautioning against his birth and usually 
threatening danger to the father or his 
representative. ... he is then saved by 
animals or lowly people (shepherds) and 
is suckled by a female animal or by a 
humble woman. After he has grown up 
he finds his distinguished parents... 5 


In Rank's list of heros only Romulus, 
Remus and Gilgamesh (the last by an eagle) 
are sheltered by animals; Sou-shen Chi's 
heros and founders all have animal saviors. 
The hero in 14,342 is succored by animals 
twice, while 14,344; 14,345; and 14,346 
feature the culture hero suckled or protected 
by a tiger, a wildcat and a falcon.® 

k k k k Ok 


‘The grateful animals’ (Aarne-Thompson 
Folktale Type 554), though not represented 
in its most elaborate form, appears in several 
closely related versions in Sou-shen Chi. 
Thompson remarks (p.56) "Most frequently 
the [grateful] animals are ants... and the 
animals, called upon in [the hero's] hour of 
need, perform his tasks for him and bring 
him success." See how precisely this 
corresponds with Sou-shen Chi 20, 456, 
excerpted below: 


"In Wu times, Tung Chao-chih of 
Fu-yang district took a boat one day to 
cross the Ch'ien-t'ang river. In 
midstream he came upon an ant 
stranded upon a short piece of reed. It 
would hurry to one end of its little craft, 
turn about and then scramble; to the 
other in a panic. 

... Chao-chih was so moved by the 
ant's plight that he tied a string around 
the reed and to one side of the boat so 
that when they reached the shore the ant 
escaped the river. 

That night Chao-chih dreamed he 
was visited by someone in black robes 
leading a hundred others. The leader 
spoke: "I am king of the ants. Ina 

_ moment of inattention I fell into the 
river and am beholden to you for my 
rescue. If you are ever in difficulty, you 
are to call on me” .... 


Later in the story Tung Chao-chih is 
wrongfully thrown into prison where the 
ant-king not only tells him where he must 
seek asylum after his escape, but sends his 
ant minions to nibble away Tung's bonds. 

The mole-cricket in 20,459 performs a _ 
comparable task for one of the P'ang clan's 
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ancestors, but the frame for that story is the 
family's curious custom of yearly sacrifice to 
such a lowly insect. 


k ok ok k k 


In treating the marvelous qualities 
ascribed ito animals by folktales, Thompson 
observes (p.245) that "Very widespread is 
the ideaithat the actians of an animal may 
properly determine scme great decision ... 
[e.g.] where a building or a city should be 
founded..." In Sou-shen Chi advice is given 
to Chang Yi to "Build the defensive wall 
following the turtle's course" (13,325), and 
in the following tale, the horse's strange 
behavior determines where the elders build 
their wall and what they name their city: 


How Horsetowa Got its Name 
(13,327) 





During Ch'in times a wall was 
being built within Wu-chou pass to 
defend against the barbarians. It was 
nearly finished when several sections 
tumbled down. Just at that time a horse 
began galloping arcund the wall. The 
city ' elders believed this to be an 
extraordinary even: and followed the 
horse's hoofprints when they next built 
the wall. This time the wall did not 
collapse and the enclosure was then 
named RE Horsetown. The old wall is 
presently to be seen in Shuo prefecture. 


t 
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Thej ending here makes this into yet 
another! etiological tale, but both stories 
demonstrate that belief in the "marvelous 
qualities of animals" was also part of the 


r 


| 
t 
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folklore of ancient China. Sou-shen Chi 
lacks a true "parliament of animals" as 
described in Thompson p.245, ("Large 
assemblies are imagined [in folktales] in 
which... animals form parliaments for 
legislation or for the election of rulers".) but 
there is a rather complete funeral cortége of 
mice in 19,446, below: 


In Yii-chang there once lived a 
family whose servant girl was working 
at the stove when a little three-inch 
person suddenly appeared along the 
wall of the cook-shed. The serving-girl, 
not watching where she went, stepped 
on and killed the little creature. A short 

. time later several hundred such tiny 
beings — all wearing mourning dress 
— appeared escorting a miniature 
coffin, and the cortége was equipped 
with all the proper burial symbols. 

The procession went through the 
east door, into the courtyard and under 
an overturned boat. The serving girl 
went closer to inspect them and saw that 
the women mourners were all female 
mice. She poured boiling water on 
them and such manifestations thereafter 
ceased. 


The kitchen-girl's abrupt, no-nonsense 
termination of ominous events has a certain 
refreshing appeal when contrasted with the 
lengthy humbug practised by some fang- 
shih in, for example, 3,53. 

I was delighted to discover, also, a 
perfect far-eastern counterpart for Aarne- 
Thompson Motif A2126, ‘Creation of 
flounder from Virgin Mary's half-eaten fish’. 
Consult Sou-shen Chi 13,330, "The King of 
Wu's Leftovers". There, certain minnows in 
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The River are so slim they resemble 
shredded raw fish — a popular delicacy in 
China for centuries — and their folk origins 
make them part of a pourquoi story featuring 
remnants of the Wu king Ho-lii's meal, 
discarded as he crossed the Yangtze. 


k k k k k 


In conclusion let me give the reader an 
item from Sou-shen Chi (already so fully 
developed that it might be one of China's 
first literary short stories) which is a member 
of a very large folktale family. Then we will 
speak of its pedigree: 


Li Chi Slays the Great Serpent 
(19,440) 


In the old country of Tung-yüeh, in 
the Commandery of Min-chung, lies the 
Yung range. Its peaks tower over a 

“score of li into the air. In a crevasse on 
its northwest face, there lived a giant 
serpent, seven or eight rods long and of 
a girth which ten men could not span. 
The locals went in terror of it and the 
Commandant of Tung-chih [or-yeh] as 
well as a number of local officers had 
been killed by it. They sacrificed oxen 
and sheep to the serpent with no luck. 
Then the creature either caused 
someone to dream it, or told some 
medium to predict that it required 
twelve-and thirteen-year-old virgins to 
eat. 

The Commandant and village 
officials were all upset by this demand, 
but the creature's exactions became 
more severe and they requisitioned 
children born to slaves of ordinary 


families — then later demanded 
daughters of criminals. 

The authorities would care for the 
victims until Eighth Month Morn when 
with proper ceremonies they delivered 
the girls to the mouth of the fissure, 
after which the serpent would come 
forth and eat them. 

And so it went for some time — 
until they had sacrificed nine maidens. 
However, when they set out to recruit 
yet another victim, no one suitable was 
to be found. 

The family of Li Tan of Chiang-lo 
District consisted of six daughters and 
not a single son. Tan's youngest child, 
named Chi, offered to go with the 
recruiters but her parents would not 
allow it. 

"My parents,” she said to them, 
"you have been unfortunate; raising six 
daughters and lacking a single male 
child, you have no one to carry on the 
line, so it is as though you had no 
offspring at all." 

“Your daughter is not the equal of 
Ti-ying"*, who gained merit by saving 
her mother and father. Since, unlike a 
son, I cannot hope to support my 
parents later, the family resources to 
feed and clothe me are spent in vain", 
she explained, "Since there is no benefit 
to come from my living, it were better 
that I die soon. Sell me to the 
recruiters; then at least I will have 
contributed to the support of my mother 
and father, Is this not the better way?" 


*Shun-yii T'i-ying during the Han, offered 
herself for execution in her father’s stead. 
The emperor was moved by the daughter's 
filial act and pardoned her father. 
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Her parents were moved by pity 
and would not let her go, but Chi left 
home in secret so they were unable to 
prevent it. 

Chi requested a snake-harrying dog 
and a good sword. Then on Eighth 
Month Morn she went to the shrine 
where the serpent ceremonies took place 
and seated herself, sword tucked in her 
bosom and dog by her side. She had 
provided herself with a number of sweet 
rice-balls steeped in honey and rolled in 
fragrant roasted barley flour. 

She placed these at the mouth of 
the cave and the serpent emerged — 
head as large as a storage bin, eyes 
blazing like two-foot mirrors. It scented 
the fragrant food and began to eat. 
Then did Chi loose the dog which 


rushed in to worry and snap at the 


serpent. Chi followed close behind the 
dog to strike and wound the snake a 
number of times. In panic from the 
pain, it slithered from its lair, going as 
far as the shrine building where it died. 

Chi walked into the cave and there 
found the bones of the other nine girls. 
She carried them out and sadly spoke: 

"It is truly a pity you were so timid 
and weak and therefore eaten by the 
serpent,” said she, and leisurely made 
her way home. 

The King of Tung-yiich heard of 
her deeds and chose young Chi to be his 
queen; he appointed her father 
Magistrate of the Chiang-lo district and 
gave rich gifts to her mother and all her 
older sisters. From then on Tung-chih 
was untroubled by monsters or 
anomalies, and there to this day they 
sing of Li Chi slaying the serpent. 


The opening lines of this item must 
inevitably remind the reader of one standard 
beginning for a Western fairy-tale — "Once 
upon a time, in a far away land, there was 
a...” 

Present-day Chinese are probably misled 
by their native knowledge that there is a 
Min-hou county in Fukien which used to be 
called Min-chung, and that area doesn't 
seem so "far away" to them. But, in fact, if 
any reader look at an historical atlas he will 
see a huge area along China's rugged Pacific 
coast, from well below the Yangtse delta, 
south almost to modem Canton and inland 
to the Wu-ling range, which was called 
Yüeh or Tung-yiieh and which for almost a 
thousand years could never be controlled by 
the Chou, the Ch'in or the Han empires. It 
remained quite exotic until nominally made 
a part of Three Kingdoms’ Wu (ca.A.D.250). 
In Han times (which is when Sou-shen Chi's 
version of the story was probably written 
down) this was terra incognita indeed, and 
quite distant. It also obscures the fairy-tale 
aspect of this Sou-shen Chi item for readers 
of Chinese, to find one sober annotator of 
the Chinese text solemnly assuring us that 
the king who married our doughty Li Chi 
was none other than Kou-chien, king of 
Yiieh. (See Sou-shen Chi Ch'tian-yi 
Hime , p.520, n.1.) Let me assure the 
reader that what he has just read is indeed 
the kind of folk story we often call a fairy- 
tale. History it is not! Annotators would 
have been well advised not to contemplate 
even a quasi-historical husband for Li Chi. 
But, in fact, this kind of scholarly 
speculation is exactly what has turned 
folktales into history more than once. 

Before going into detail, let me give you 
in outline form one of the most widely 
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known folktales in the world, The Dragon- 
slayer, (Thompson's Type 300). Over a 
thousand versions have been identified: 

A poor married couple have two 
children, a boy anc a girl. When the 
parents die they leave... only a small 
house and three sheep. The girl inherits 
the house and the boy the animals... 
which he exchanges for three marvelous 
dogs {in one versicn there is only one 
talented dog]... and a magic sword... 


The boy, his dog(s) and wonderful 
sword fare forth in search of adventure and 
are enventually pitied against an evil 
creature: 

li 
In those [tales] we shall first 

consider this adversary is sometimes a 

dragon, a horrible nimal, or simply an 

undefined monster. The related story of 

The Two Brothers actually provides a 

larger number [!] of that part of the 

story ... containing the dragon slaying ... 

(The Folktale, pp.23-4) 


The hero arrives ét the royal city to find 
it hung with black mouming cloth because a 
seven-headed dragoa, which lives on a 
nearby mountain, periodically demands a 
maiden as sacrifice. The sacrifice, as the 
hero arrives on the scene, is this time to be 
the king's daughter. herself. The king 
promises her hand ard half his kingdom to 
anyone, who can slay the creature. The 
princess is delivered to the dragon, but the 
young man arrives at the same time and 
strikes off all its heads while his dog (dogs) 
holds the beast fast. He cuts out and keeps 
the tongues from all seven heads and returns 





the princess to her father. The youth does 
not promptly marry her but sets off to see the 
world and has many other adventures. An 
imposter later claims to be the dragon- 
slayer, the hero returns, shows the seven 
severed tongues and he then marries into 
the royal family. 

It is clear that in Sou-shen Chi 19,440 
we are seeing outlines of yet another version 
of the Dragon-slayer as "through a [Chinese] 
glass, darkly". Each motif is to be found in 
both of them, up to the section above which 
I have put in italics. 

Whereas the mere impulse to adventure 
often is enough to impel a Western folktale 
hero to seek such a perilous mission, it is 
almost a societal reflex for the Chinese folk 
hero or heroine gallantly to put his person at 
risk for the good of the family, following the 
dictates of filial instincts. Given this basic 
difference, note the congruences between 
the tale of Li Chi and Thompson's folktale 
Type 300. 

First, the family is poor, second, the 
heroine in Scu-shen Chi is accompanied by 
one, not three "marvelous dogs". Where the 
Westem Dragon-slayer's dogs are in general 
capable of unspecified wonders (though in 
some versions their talents are spelled out, to 
be sure), Li Chi's dog has a “marvelous” 
specialty indeed; her four-legged companion 
is described as a tse-she ch'ilan ( WEKER ) "a 
snake-gnawing dog". Such a canine 
specialty is only to be found (so far as I 
know) in folktales!? But, remember, Li 
Chi's adversary is no garden variety snake 
— it is preternaturally large; a monster, in 
fact. So the audience for our tale is, by 
extension, encouraged to think of Li Chi's 
dog as a "monster-harrier", which makes 
him quite "marvelous" indeed. 
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Then, the sword, which she "tucks in her 
bosom” — a dangerous way to carry any 
blade, and one which makes this reader 
wince to visualize. However, it is just this 
kind of non-detail which lends folktales and 
legends their peculiar charm: If pondered 
on, of course, one is uncertain that carrying 
a sword in the bosom is of any consequence 
at all. The serpent appears to be intent on 
the sweetmeats first and is certainly 
preoccupied with our "snake-gnawing dog" 
in the second place. One would then be led 
to conclude that the whole purpose of the 
sword is simply to slay the creature, and 
might better be carried in the hand, at the 
ready. This only goes to prove folktales are 
not to be so pondered; no proper folktale 
invites this kind of logical dissection! The 
spinners of our tale wanted simply to picture 
the intrepid and determined person of low 
status but high spirit beloved of folktales 
everywhere. (How much lower can one get 
in traditional Chinese society than to be the 
youngest of six daughters?) 

Next we have this determined heroine's 
opponent: Since the dragon is, by-and-large, 
an auspicious creature in China, a sensible 


Footnotes: 


Chinese alternative for an horrific adversary 
was a giant serpent — "The girth of which ` 
ten men could not span" and certainly any 
sword wielded by a woman of tender years 
which can mortally wound such a monster 
must be considered unusual, if not "magic", 

Lastly, she is finally chosen by the local 
monarch to be his queen. In short, the heros 
of both tales are rewarded by royal 
marriages. However, note the concluding, 
very Chinese, items in the tale of plucky Li 
Chi; her father is given a government job 
and gifts are showered on the rest of her 
family, once more emphasizing the societal 
(and personal) benefits accruing to such 
filial action. This slant more than any other 
is what makes our version of The Dragon- 
slayer, truly Chinese. 


k k k k k 


This brief introduction has been for 
those who cherish the uniquely human trait 
of story-telling, and I recommend to them 
the rest of Sou-shen Chi as a great treasury, 
the contents of which have only been 
touched on above. 


1 This article is adapted from the introduction to Jn Search of the Supernatural (#i##2:), a complete 
translation of Sou-shen Chi, by K. J. DeWoskin and J. I. Crump, soon to be published by Stanford 


University Press. 


2 Those interested in pursuing the subject thoroughly will address themselves to Antti Aarne and 
Stith Thompson's giant (six volume) Motif-Index of Folk-Literature; but for purposes of the present 
brief treatment, Thompson's The Folktale (Un. of California Press 1977) with its compendious 
Index of Tale Types and Motifs serves very well indeed. 

3 The former was rewritten as a twentieth-century short story by Lu Hsiin in his Ku-shih Hsin-pien 
(HOR) and a version of the latter was discovered in the Tun-huang cave-libraries (dating from 
about the 9th century A.D.): folktales everywhere supply grist for many later literary mills. 
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As Thompson says, “Frequently the explanation [i.e. the etiology] seems to be the entire reason for 
the existence of the story... but more often than is usually recognized ... these may be attached to 
almost any narrative form." 

The reader familiar with Greek drama and Herodotus' history will recognize the complete motif in 
the births of Oedipus and Cyrus, king of the Persians. 

Old Whitehair the dog in 14,343 retrieves the wonderful egg which is to hatch into the heir- 
successor to the country of Hsii, so in a sense, he is also a hero's animal guardian. 

However, see also 20,58, where the faithful dog Ti-wei (HYF&+) "target rump" (?) So called 
because of a spot like a bulls-eye on his rear end?) savages the boa-constrictor wrapped around his 
master. 
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_Scribal and Performance Practices in 

' the Encyclopedia of Jiu Gong Da Chen Nan 

Bei Ci Gong Pu: The Collection of Southern 
and Northern Song Scores 


Lu Lu Chang 


The Jiu Gong Da Chen Nan Bei Ci 
Gong Pu ALE ARR Sa is a hetero- 
geneous repertoire of secular songs, grand- 
suites, | song-poems and southern and 
northern regional cperatic songs which 
flourished during the Tang, Song and Yuan 
dynasties. 

In a period of five years the team of 
music scholars and performers edited 
medieval scores from the twelfth to the 
fifteenth centuries based on a five-tone scale 
of the southem repertoire and the seven-tone 
scale of the northern repertoire. 

The encyclopedia consists of 4,466 
pieces. |The edition, compiled by three court 
musicians of the Qing dynasty around 1742 
was subdivided into eighty-two volumes. 
This work represented the eighteenth 
century musical scholarship of Chinese 
song-poems. Its stated aim was to reproduce 
Short songs, larger song-forms, suites, 
themes and variations and different 
instrumental accompaniments. ` 

Additionally, the scribal practice in the 
encyclopedia was to include every important 


detail of notation. It was thought to be 


superior to other earlier sources. None of 
the editions of previous collections were 
complete. 1513 song-poems based on the 
five-tone scale were regrouped into 
collective tune-titles in the southern 
repertoire. 581 song-poems of the northern 
repertoire based on the seven-tone scale 
were collected, including excerpts of plays 
and operatic selections from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth centuries. 

Readings from the manuscripts showed 
that the ancient Chinese system of notation 
known as Gong-chi Pu Raf was used. 
The notation was represented by character 
symbols.! Jiu Gong Da Chen signified an 
assimilation of nine modal types of the 
southern and northem tune-titles. 

The tonal character was virtually a series 
of scale harmonizations above seven 
ascending tones? and each note of the scale 
degree was associated with a unique 
harmony, one which reciprocally defined the 
mode of that scale. By knowing the scale 
degree, one could harmonize any one of the 
seven-tone scale progressions. In an 
assembly of five tones and two altered 
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chromatic tones, each song had its own 
harmonic progression of transpositions, 
chromatics and leaps. Theoretically, within 
one scale 12 modes could be derived, out of 
which 72 or 84 tonal variants could be 
constructed. This approach to harmonizing 
the song-poems provided linear patterns, 
diminutions, passage works and 
embellishments. 

In the Tang period, based on the four- 
string tuning of the four-string pipa of the 
Tang period 28 modes were derived from 
the seven tonal scales. During the Yuan 
dynasty the "Southern and Northern Song" 
known as Nan-qu 3PH and Bei-qu‘dti 
repertoire were based on the tuning of the 
flute to adjust the vocal range of the 
different character parts, the female role 
singing a tone higher than the young male 
role, while the martial role or senior male 
parts sang a tone lower. 

Not every notation of the score was 
meant to be played at all times. The symbol 
Wi! notated particularly at the beginning, 
indicated that the performer was to 
improvise some material. 

A survey of the collection revealed the 
following categories preludes of small and 
large forms, single movement large song- 
forms of 8/4, 4/4, 2/4 time, suites of the 
same modal scale or same instrumental 
group. The completed work also included 
detailed annotations of vocal and 
instrumental solos. 

Many subdivided groups of song-forms 
fell into more than one category. The 
following headings include the main 
classifications and style of performances: 

I. Ci W] songs: or "Song-poems" 
consisting of long and short phrases: a) 
Song-poems with melodies — ancient song- 


poems of the south including songs of the 
central regions and of the west Xi-qu FIH. 

Later these songs inherited the traditions of 
the northern repertoire and further developed 
into another new song-form known as Qing 
Shang Yue MÆ . b) songs of the minority 
group; songs of the present Tibet Gansu 
regions as recorded in the Tang dynasty 
"Dance suites" $£ and "Grand-suites" AHH 


The Ci songs could be subdivided into: 

1) New song-poems based on the five- 
character, seven-character verse-line 
form. The phrases could be 
lengthened or certain words 
repeated in order to fit into the 
melodic lines. New transpositions 
of keys were derived from the 
original modes. Songs of the same 
tune-title may be joined together to 
form a two-part or three-part song- 
form. 

2) Yin-yon Diao: “Sate or "Recitative 
Song-poem”: A recitative style in 
which the tonal balance of the verse- 
line and the strong and weak accent 
of the words form the contour of the 
melodic lines. In reciting the verse- 
line a musician acquired a repertoire 
of the essential harmonies and their 
progressions. There were also 
words not contained in the original 
poetic-line but rather added to fill in 
to fit the melodic-line.> In singing 
these song-poems, the melody was 
often associated with any one scale © 
degree with the use of suspensions, 
anticipations and augmented 
intervals. During the Tang and 
Song dynasties i.e. sixth to the 





thirteenth centuries, most of the 
songs were performed with 


instrumental accompaniment. 

| 
L Daqi KH or Grand-Suites: The 
specific type of grand-suites of this category 
were those of the Song dynasty. The whole 
work could be in three movements with a 
prelude for instrumental performance. The 
second movement could be vocal with solo 
passages. This movement could be divided 
into a three-part song-form i.e. an exposition 
development or transition section followed 
by the recapitulation and coda. In the third 
or dance movement, dancers performed with 
choral and instrumental accompaniment, 
with the text of the songs in long-short 
verse- -line typical of the period. For an 


understanding of the musical thought of this 


period, the grand-suile form became the 
forerunner of the theatrical forms of the 
Song and Yuan dynasties. Even though it is 
not possible to recognize this form in the 
operatic works directly, the arias and solo 
excerpts of today's performances still consist 
of the tune-titles of this period. 

Il. Zhu Gong Diao MEH or 
"Recitative Prose": A type of epic poem or 
recitative prose popula- during the Song and 
Yuan dynasties, i.e. from the tenth to the 
fifteenth centuries. The text utilized the 
song-poems with long short verse-line. The 
recitative form became widely circulated 
and held, tremendous appeal for entertainers 
as well as poet-musicians. The composers 
seemed to recognize within the same theme 
Structure) more opportunity to create a new 
recitative composition by joining a number 
of shorter suites of the same modal scale or 
to use the rhythmic change to develop into a 
long epic song-poem. 
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The performance of the long and large 
form of Zhu Gong Diao may be classified 
into three categories: a) One single tune- 
title work. b) Same model tune-title 
movement to recur and be repeated with a 
coda at the end. c) Large work of grand- 
suite form joining several works with a 
prelude in the beginning and a coda in the 
end. 

During the early Song period the Zhu 
Gong Diao was transmitted to the southern 
region. This provided the point of departure 
in creating another theatrical recitation 
known as the Chang-chuan "ARR . It was 
interesting to see the musical transformation 
of this recitative character in various 
permutations through the Song and Yuan 
dynasties. 

Some of these longer recitative prose 
type song-poems posed problems for the 
entertainer. The singer-performer had to 
project even further the action and emotional 
context while there was little to support a 
fixed method of performance. To conceive 
a large form work as a single unified 
creation, the relationship of one epic poem 
to another had to be further distilled. At 
times the performer was performing the 
accompaniment himself." Therefore 
another name for the recitative form is 
known as the Ta Chang Ci PEBR or "Play 
and Sing Form." 

While recitative style was declining in 
quality and frequency, a large repertoire of 
operatic songs was being created. This new 
genre combined the vernacular speech, 
regional dialects and secular songs into a 
polished scherzo type linked sometimes with 
comical situations in music. It is also 
necessary to note the rhythmic suppleness of 
the Zhu Gong Diao which existed at the 
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later, higher, and more extensive stages in 
the Jiu Gong Da Chen collection of 148 
tune-titles.® 

- IV. Nan Xi PARR or "Southern Drama": 
A musical drama of the Jiangsu and Jerjiang 
provinces, using the five-tone scale and 
usually accompanied by the flute. On the 
whole this type of drama has a strong claim 
to be the earliest form of musical drama or 
operatic style. The opera contains solo 
passages, duets, choruses and unison 
singing. There are 170 works of this 
category and popular vocal arias of various 
works listed in the collection including Pipa 
Ji Æa a well known operatic work based 
on a legendary theme. The music frequently 
contains successive cross-relations of 
different suites; of these, six tune-titles 
survive in the early Nan Xi editions. 

V. Za-ju #68) of the Yuan Period or 
"The Miscellaneous Plays": The text of the 
Za-ju is known as Yuan-qu7ctt . This type 
of song-drama originated in the northern 
region. The music was based on the seven- 
tone-scale with the fourth degree raised and 
the seventh degree lowered. The vocal 
technique commanded an overwhelming 
vigorous free-style and the music was 
subordinate to the text. The flutes and 
Strings were the main accompanying 
instruments. Zhu Gong Diao predominated. 
The drama was often divided into four 
sections, each based on a certain mode. 
Mostly the arias were sung by the main male 
or female characters usually without 
interruptions from the beginning to the end. 
The minor characters only took part in the 
dialogue. This broad approach was adopted 
by most of the playwrights. 

As time passed the vernacular songs of 
the peddlars developed into a free style, 


using and drums as accompaniment. These 
songs form of recitation became the 
forerunner of the Shuo-chang BE or 
"Dialogue and Song Form." This recitative- 
prose form — a two part form with an 
interlude between the parts. The whole 
collection in the encyclopedia was structured 
chronologically and at a sophisticated level 
with interesting discourse on details of 
performances.? 

VI. San-qu®xth or "Free Style Pieces": 
Another form of Yuan-qu or song-poems 
which did not include a definite character 
type or dialogue and mostly performed as a 
solo piece. The text could be a combination 
of short poems known as Xiao-lin 4 or 
"little airs." This literal narrative was a 
richly detailed creation of the scholar- 
officials. During the Yuan and Ming 
dynasties, i.e. from the thirteenth to the 
sixteenth centuries, works of this sort 
eminently suitable for the lay audience of 
the time, were often included under the mass 
of surface details such as storytelling. 

VII. Kun-qu SHH or "Opera of the 
South": In the repertoire of songs grouped 
according to tunetitles, Kun-qu, represents 
the height of its development. Kun-qu 
succeeded the Yuan Za-ju. This lyrical form 
crystallized as a dramatic form after passing 
through many stages. Kun-qu was 
patronized by scholars and literary men of 
the court. 

The music of Kun-qgu comes from two 
repertoires of pre-existent melodies: the 
Bei-qu or northern aria and the Nan-gu or 
southem arias. The vocal style of Kun-qu is 
characterized by dynamic shadings. The 
melodic contour is decorated with 
omamental notes. In certain Kun-qu acts, 
there is a corresponding change in tonal 


configuration of the melody when there isa 
change in mood. 

Between 1573-1620 Kun-qu took the 
form of solo performances, operatic 
presentations and court entertainments 
pervading all levels of musical life. It was 
used in teaching the rudimentary skills of 
operatic singing. It even provided light 
social entertainment in the parlor. The 
sources with information about the Kun-qu 
included literary sources which provided the 
text, written verbal instructions of the master 
singers, as well as choreography of steps and 
simple notations regarding the music and 
vocal technique used. There was evidence 
that the Kun-qu excerpts were presented in 
different perspectives — as taught by 
famous singers, as learned by the main 
singers and experienced in typical social 
settings. | 

Finally, in all forms of recitative-prose 
the study of the performance practice 
indicates that the elements of music and of 
gestures are fundamental accompaniments 
of recitation. In the recitation the lines 
illustrate that poetry has amplitude of both 
feeling and intensity. These narrative song- 
poems differ in their main characteristics: a) 
the pieces in which recitation predominates, 


{ 
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b) the pieces in which singing takes the lead, 
c) the pieces in which both song and 
recitation are cf equal importance. 

Included in the Jiu Gong Da Cheng 
collection there are also the variety 
performances in the Qing court. These 
plays can be described as a kind of operatic 
aria or solo pizce to celebrate the birthdays 
of the emperor or empress with tunes 
extraordinarily popular and long-lived. 
There are also simplified and regularized 
version of the tunes to honour the fall or 
spring festivals. Based on the model from 
which these tunes deviated, the court scholar 
was summoned to compose the text. At 
times the court musicians composed the 
tunes with a different outlook, sometimes 
based on the backbone of the repertoire of 
instrumental ensembles. 

The complete work of Jiu Gong Da 
Cheng suggested to scholars the extensive 
role that imprcvisation played in the creation 
and transmiss.on of the collection. It was 
the first completed scholarly work which 
revealed that all song-poems are not fixed 
compositions, but rather comprised a living 
and changing creation in which details are 
left to the particular performers. 


1 In 1789 during the time of the Qing Emperor Qian Long 28 , Gong Chi Notation became the 


standard form of recording musical compositions. 


2 The seven-tonescale consists of seven ascending tones 123456 with #4 and b7. 

3 Nan-qu Bali or "Songs of the South" was one of the earliest types of operatic forms in Chinese 
theatrical music dating back to the twelfth century. The melodic pattern was based on the five-tone 
scale. In the Nan-qu, different character types might be portrayed through the contour of the music. 
The main male and female roles would sing elaborate arias while as comical characters, such as 


clowns, were portrayed by folk melodies. 
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Bei-qu ith or "Songs of the North" were based on the seven-tone scale with five whole tones and 
two chromatic tones. The accompaniment consisted of flutes, drums, pipa and zithers. The style 
was vigorous and rhythmic, after the "dance-songs" #£#H of the north. 

5 The most outstanding example of this genre was the "Songs of Bai-shi" HAHAH a collection of 
songs written by the renowned Song dynasty poet-musician Jiang Bai-shi #HG . Jiang utilized 
various additions or inflections of the basic melodic-line and developed his compositions into a 
highly sophisticated song-form. Jiang carved his work in wood block which became the only score 
of the period survived for reference. 

6 The accompaniment consisted of the drum, three variations of flutes and clappers. 

Based on the Xi Xiang Ji Ma or "Story of the Monkey King” a recitative and performing piece, 
there are 445 songs compiled in eight volumes, out of which 148 pieces survived in the Jiu Gong 
Da Chen collection. 

8 Another Zhu Gong Diao style work Tian Bao Yi Shi RRE or "Portrait of the Emperor" 
composed by a Yuan dynasty composer, was a romance between the Tang emperor Ming Huang 
and his consort Qui-fei. The original text was lost, but the song texts of 64 suites had been included 
in the fourteenth century operatic volumes of the Ming dynasty. 

9 The most unique example of the recitative-prose style Huo Lang Er EBBS. narrated the tragic end of 
the legendary Li's death at the hands of his lover's husband. It is a revision of the Yuan drama 
being set to music. The first section is in free tempo, from the second to the ninth section there 
appear numerous arrangements which occasionally yield insights to the libretto sketches of other 
tune-titles. This work contains useful illustrations of other play-dramas of the Yuan dynasty. In 
many ways the work produces a comprehensive expression of highly sophisticated art form rather 
than a simple folksong. 
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Born in 836 A.D..! Wei Chuang StH 
was a native of Tu-ling ŁEB near the capital 
of Ch'ang-an RZ in ncrth China. He came 
from a poor family but was very diligent in 
his studies. At the age of forty-four, he went 
to Ch'ang-an for the civil service 
examination. While he was there, the 
rebellion of Huang Ch'o XS broke out and 
he fled to Loyang %3% and then to the 
region south of the Yangtze River. During 
this period, he was enchanted by the 
beautiful scenery anc the lovely young 
maidens there although at the same time he 
longed to return to his native land. These 
emotions are revealed in many of his lyrics. 
After the rebellion was suppressed, he 
returned to Ch'ang-an in 894 A.D. The 
following year, he passed the chin-shih 
. examination and consequently rose to 
. officialdom. He was then fifty-nine years 
old. Later in 901 A.D. he was invited to 
assist Wang Chien FÆ in the 
administration of the western state of Shu 
#3. Six/years later ir: 907 A.D. after the 
collapse of the T'ang dynasty, Wang Chien 
established his own kingdom in Shu and 
Wei Chuang became his prime minister, a 
post which he held till his death in 910 A.D. 
at the age of seventy-four. 
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The World of Wei Chuang's Lyrics: 
| An Exploration 


Cheng Gek Nai 


Besides being a lyricist and scholar- 
official, Wei Chuang was also a poet in the 
shih genre. In fact, his long narrative poem 
entitled “Ch'in-fu yin" 3385 ("The 
Laments of the Lady of Ch'in" which gives 
a vivid description of the social conditions 
during the Huang Ch’ao rebellion) was so 
well-known that he was known as "Ch'in-fu 
yin hsiu-tsai" or"The Budding Talent of the 
Laments of the Lady of Ch'in". Although 
his poems were preserved and collected by 
his younger brother Wei Ai 483% under the 
title Huan-hua chi At only a small 
number of his lyrics are extant today. They 
are scattered in the anthologies Hua-chien 
chi {E which has forty-eight lyrics by 
Wei Chuang and Tsun-ch'ien chi BATHE 
which has five. The most complete 
collection of Wei Chuang's lyrics is perhaps 
in the anthology T'ang Wu-tai tz'u HEAR 
compiled by Lin Ta-ch'un #®AS# in 1929 
which has a total number of fifty-four lyrics 
by Wei Chuang: In the following pages, I 
intend to select a few of his lyrics from this 
last-mentioned anthology, render them into 
English with notes and commentary and 
finally attempt to discuss his work as a 


whole. 
* ake * 
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No. 1 


BPU OR 
BOHA BNF 
HAIRA RE 


RRE RANE 
(RECESS 
SHR F ARE 


Tune: "Song of the 
Washing Silk Stream" 


Night after night I long for you till the night is 
almost gone. 

I feel broken-hearted under the bright 
moonlight while leaning on the railing. 

- I imagine that you are now thinking of me 

and your silk coverlet is cold. 

Only a foot away the painted hall is as deep as 
the sea. 

Whenever I think of you, I could only read 
your old letters. 

When can we ever hold hands and enter 
Ch’ang-an? 


Note: 
Stanza 2, line 1 RX was the foot measure 
of the Chou dynasty and was divided into 
eight inches. WA is taken from a line by 
Tsui Chiao #38 , &FI-AYE "The 
marquis’ door, once entered, is as deep as 
the sea" implying that 4 woman once 
married to the nobility is out of bound. 
Formed by a combination of the two. this 
line therefore implies that the absent one 
whom the speaker is thinking of is so close 
and yet so far away! 


Commentary 


This is a love lyric expressing a personal 
longing for a former lover who has now 
become inaccessible. The speaker could be 
a man or a woman but on the whole it seems 
better to assume the former. Perhaps he is 
the lyricist himself. The reduplication AK 
in the opening line suggests that his sorrow 
of thinking of and yearning for her is 
continuous and endless. Line 2 implies his 
melancholy and listlessness. As love- 
sickness haunts him, he is unable to sleep 
and so he gets up an leans on the railing. 
The bright moon suggests reunion but he is 
alone and that makes him feel even sadder. 
Line 3 could refer to himself but I prefer to 
take it to mean that he thinks that she too is 
thinking of him and reciprocating his 
feelings. In the second stanza, the first line 
implies her proximity and inaccessibility 
while line 2, his helplessness — he can do 
nothing but read her old letters to console 
himself. This feeling of helplessness 
continues in the last line when he expresses 
his feeling of uncertainty of their reunion. 
Hence the emotional tension remains 
unresolved and in fact it lingers on. 

The lyric reveals the intimate world of a 
lovelom man. The mood is one of gentle 
melancholy. The diction is simple and 
straightforward. In line 1 in the second 
stanza, the compound image of comparison 
in which the "painted hall" is compared to — 


‘the sea can be easily understood even 


without knowing the original line by Ts'ui 
Chiao. Metrically, this lyric has two stanzas 
of three lines each and each line has seven 
syllables. This is very close to the seven- 
syllabic ancient poem. 


* * * 


No. 2 
Babli 


SAE 
WEARS 
faa 
Feta 


hss ki 
ZZ] 
tits AR 
RREA 


Tune: "Song of Returning to 
One's Own Country" 


Spring is coming to an end. 

All over the ground are red fallen petals 
carrying rain drops. 

Sad is the parrot in the jeweled cage 

Perching alone withoct a companion. 


Gazing to the south, "How far is the retuming 
journey?" 

It asks the flowers, but the flowers do not 
speak. 

“When can we together retum home?" 

"If only I had a pair of emerald wings!" 


Commentary 

I think this lyric is about a lady who is 
confined to the private harem of some rich 
man and; who is lamenting the passing of 
time and’ expressing her regret and sadness 
for being unable to set herself free and 
return home. Line 1 suggests the passing of 
time and youth — spring is almost gone and 
so is her youth — thus creating a gentle 
melancholic mood. Line 2 further enhances 


i 
i 


i 
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this feeling of regret and sadness as 
symbolized by the falling of flowers. The 
simple image of "rain" assumes the function 
of a destroyer of flowers and as "flower" is 
an image of feminine beauty, the rain may 
symbolize a hostile. force that is 
unappreciative of the delicate and fragile 
nature of her beauty and youth. The 
imagery of a solitary parrot in a jeweled 
cage in lines 3-4 suggests her loneliness, 
frustration, lack of freedom and separation 
from the outside world. It- has a further 
implication as suggested by Professor James 
Liu in his commentary on the same imagery 
in a lyric by Ou-yang Hsiu Ekia 2 that the 
parrot is caged because of its ability to talk 
and in the same way, she is confined to her 
luxurious harem because of her beauty and 
talent. Thus an analogy between natural 
image and the human situation is being 
drawn. 

In the second stanza she expressed her 
desire to return home but there is no one 
whom she can talk to except the flowers but 
even they do not give her any answer. The 
last two lines suggest that her life as a lady 
in some rich man's harem is so unbearable 
that she wishes to set herself free and to fly 
away from it as soon as possible. But going 
back to the previous lines, from the 
associations evoked by the imagery of the 
destructive rain, the fallen flowers and the 
caged parrot, one gets the impression that 
the speaker is in such a desperate situation 
that there is no hope for her to escape. 
Hence the last line may also suggest that she 
is so closely guarded that even if she had 
wings, she would still be confined to her 
deep seclusion just as the parrot who has 
wings but remains confined to its cage. 


* * * 
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No. 3 
EW 


PARRE 
PEERK 
SAB 

BAR BSA 
HAE 
KRANER 


KR 

E BOR 
tsa 
BAER 
ANATA 
BRA 


Tune: "Small Piled Mountains" 


Once shut out from the Chao-yang palace, 
springs have gone out and come again. 

In the cold night, the palace clock is endless 

When she dreams of the emperor's favor. 

Lying down and thinking of the past events 
she secretly feels her soul searing. 

Her silk gown is wet. 

There are tear-stains on her red sleeves. 

Songs and music bar the many-layered palace 
gates. 

Surrounding the courtyard, the fragrant grass 
is green. 

She leans on the Long Gate. 

Her ten thousand kinds of sorrow — to whom 
can she tell? 

Transfixed with feelings she stands there 

Till it's almost dusk in the palace. 


Note: 
Stanza 1, line 1 The palace of Chao-yang. 
This alludes to Lady Pan BERES¥ , a Court 


Lady who was once the favorite of Emperor 
Ch'eng of Han HK (reigned 32 B.C. - 7 
B.C.) but later lost the imperial favor and 
was replaced by Lady Chao (Chao Fei-yen 

) and her sister who lived in the 
Chao-yang palace. 


Stanza 2, line 1 The word pronounced 
ch'ui in the fourth tone, refers to music 
made by blowing wind instruments. 


Stanza 2, line 3 $e" alludes to the Long 
Gate palace in which Empress Ch'en BREJE 
was living after having lost the favor of 
Emperor Wu if (140 B.C. - 87 B.C.). 
On her behalf, Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju #64821 
(179-117 B.C.) wrote the Long Gate fu 
(Ch'ang-men fu Sd" ) which is said to 
have so moved the emperor that he later 
restored the Empress to his favor. 


Commentary 


According to the commentator Yang 
Shih, Wei Chuang had a favorite concubine 
but he was forced to give her up to Wang 
Chien, the emperor of Shu, as the latter's 
concubine. Thereupon, overcome by grief at 
the loss of his loved one, Wei Chuang 
composed lyrics to this tune and to another 
one (No. 4 in my translation on next page). 
The story even went so far as to say that the 
lyric later found its way into the forbidden 
palace and when the concubine heard about 
it, she starved herself to death. This has 
however been refuted by Hsia Ch'eng-t'ao 
SAM 3 Judging from the content, I agree 
with the interpretation that this lyric is about 
the laments of a deserted court lady.* 

The Chao-yang palace alludes to Lady 
Pan and immediately evokes associations 
with deserted ladies. The periodic comings 
and goings of spring serve two poetic 
functions: firstly, they indicate the passing 
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of time emphasizing the length of her 
desertion; and secondly, as they take place at 
regular intervals, they serve as a contrast to 
her lost favor that can never be restored. 
Lines 2-3 depict her loneliness as she feels 
the slow passing of the chilly night as if 
endless: when she recalls the imperial favor 
now gone like a dream. Line 4 implies her 
sleeplessness as she lies alone thinking of 
the past happy days with the emperor. Line 
5 suggests that because she is unable to 
sleep she might have gone out of the room 
where she remains for a long time till her 
gown is wet with dew. The tear stains in 
line 6 symbolizes her accumulated grief of 
desertion. 

In the second stanza, the first two lines 
are herjimagination cf the scene in the deep 
and secluded palace. Songs and music in 
line 1 suggest that the emperor and his new 
favorite are enjoying themselves while in 


line 2, as fragrant grass is a common ~ 


substitute for beautiful maidens, the line 
further suggests that the emperor is also 
surrounded by beautiful ladies, and can 
never think of her again. By alluding to the 
Long Gate, line 3 indicates that she is 
hoping to be restored to the emperor's favor 
in a way similar to Empress Ch'en. The last 
two lines imply that although she is full of 
feelings for the emperor, her wish is not 
likely to be fulfilled as suggested by the last 
line in which the palace where she hopes to 
retum to grows dimmer and dimmer in the 
twilight and will eventually disappear 
altogether when night falls. 


i 
i 
* x * 





No. 4 


Tune: "Lotus-leaf Cup" 


I remember that year under the flowers. 

Deep in the night, 

When I first met the Hsieh maiden. 

On the west side of the hall by the pond, 
painted curtain hung down. ` 

Holding hands, we secretly planned our 
reunion date. 


Sadly amidst the dawn orioles and under the 
waning moon 

We parted from each other. 

Since then all news cut off. 

Now as we both are wanderers in strange 
lands 

There is even no way to see each other again. 


Note: 

Tune. Inthe Hua-chien anthology, Wen 
T'ing-y.n #25 (8137-870) has three 
lyrics tc this tune pattern and Ku Hsiung 
BAS (fl. 928) has nine, but all of them have 
only onz stanza. Wei Chuang has two 
lyrics to this tune and both of them are of 
two stanzas each. ` 

Stanza i, line 3 Usieh-niang or Hsieh 
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Ch'iu-niang was originally the name of a 
famous courtesan in the T'ang dynasty but 
the name had been taken by a later lyricist 
as the general substitute for courtesans.® 
Stanza 2, line 3 ES sound and dust, 
meaning news, traces or whereabouts. 


Commentary 


I have mentioned earlier about Hsia 
Ch'eng-t'ao's refutation of Yang Shih's 
remark on this lyric. As the name Hsieh- 
niang has been used as a general substitute 
for courtesans, I think we may take this lyric 
to be one in which the speaker recalls his 
meeting and parting with a courtesan. Again 
like No. 1, this may be an autobiographical 
one, reminiscent of his life south of the 
Yangtze River. 

In the first three lines, the speaker 
recalls the time and the place of their first 
meeting. The imagery from nature suggests 
the lovers’ nocturnal tryst in a beautiful and 
romantic atmosphere. Line 4 sets the scene 
of their rendezvous. The painted curtain that 
hangs down suggests privacy of the room. 
“Holding hands” in line 5 suggests intimacy 
and the whole line may imply that they must 
have enjoyed each other's company so much 
that they secretly plan for futuer reunion. 

In the second stanza, the first two lines 
indicate the time of their parting. The 
images of the dawn orioles and the waning 
moon which has a negative implication 
sharpen the pains felt by the lovers. Also, 
the waning moon echoes: with the "deep 
night” in line 2 in the first stanza and implies 
that the time of their rendezvous is indeed 
very brief. In the last two lines, the speaker 
retums to the present moment and sighs over 
their separation and the impossibility of 
reunion. The lyric ends with a sorrowful or 


even pathetic mood that contrasts sharply 
with the romantic and happy mood at the 
beginning. 


No. 5 


Tune: "Thinking of the 
Imperial City" 


It is an outing on a spring day. 

Apricot flowers blow all over her head.’ 

"From what family is he, the young man on 
the street? 

Truly a man of untrammeled spirit! 

I would like to marry myself to him 

Till one lifetime ends. 

Even if I am deserted by the heartless one 

I shall not feel ashamed!" 


Commentary 


It was a custom in the T'ang dynasty for 
the scholars who had newly passed the chin- 
shih examination to go for an outing and to 
have a feast in the Apricot Garden to the 
west of Ch'ang-an where they would usually 
compose verses with the scenery they were 
looking at as themes. Chiang Shang-hsien 


thinks that this lyric was written by Wei 
Chuang on such an occasion which he seized 
as a pretext to air his feelings.” However, I 
prefer to, take the lyric at its face value that it 
is about a young girl's wish and 
determination to marry someone with whom 
she falls in love at first sight despite the 
possibility of being deserted later on. 

The | first two lines set the scene and 
imply the presence of a pleasant romantic 
atmosphere everywhere. Apricot flowers all 
over her head may hzve two implications: 
either she is not aware of them or she does 
not bother to brush them off. Why is this 
so? The answer lies in the lines that 
immediately follow. In fact, the rest of the 
lyric, rendered from th2 young girl's point of 
view, vividly reveals zhe internal workings 
of her! mind. She is completely 
overwhelmed by the sight of a young man, 
so carefree and yet sa elegant that she has 
not only lost her heart to him but also set her 
heart on dedicating herself to him till the end 
of her life. The word (sufficient) 
signifies her admiration for him who has 
completely captured her heart. The last two 
lines further emphasize her resolution and 
unilateral willingness to marry him and to 
face any consequences. ` 

This is one of Wei Chuang's lyrics 
whose diction is do direct and unreservedly 
outspoken. No allusion is used. The whole 
lyric resembles the simple and 
Straightforward folk songs of the Six 
dynasties. Enjambment occurs throughout 
the lyric: lines 1-2, 3-4, 5-6 and 7-8. This 
adds to the fluency of the lyric. 
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No. 6 
mer 


ERNE 

O RT 
MATRA 
FARRAR 


EU REOR 

. AAR T 
FRAZER 
toTHE 


Tune: "Paying Homage at the 
Golden Gate" 


The spring rain is sufficient 

It has completely dyed a streamful of new 
green. 

Beyond the willow trees, a pair of jade- 
winged birds fly in. 

They play in the sunshine; they bathe in the 
stream. 


Beyond the pavilion, emerald curtain rolls up 
high. 

How many bends of railings have I leaned 
against? 

The clouds are light, the water calm and the 
misty trees clustering together: 

My inch-heart is where my eyes gaze a 
thousand miles away. 


Commentary 


I am inclined to accept the interpretation 
that this lyric was probably written when the 
lyricist was wandering in the south and 
longing to return to his native land in the 
north. The first stanza paints two 
contrasting scenes after the rain: the 


é 
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stillness of the solitary stream in lines 1-2 
versus the movements of the pair of birds in 
lines 3-4. Line 2 is particularly interesting 
in its syntax. By the use of the unexpected 
word # (to dye), the spring rain seems to 
possess human attributes to have dyed the 
Stream green. This is a rare example of the 
use of compound imagery of transference in 
Wei Chuang's diction. Next, the word & 
(stream) has been used as a measure word 
for a streamful of water while & (green) is 
an image of substitution for the clear water 
that looks green. In line 4, the word Ef 
(sunny) could also be a pun on { (feelings 
or love). Taken in this way, the line would 
mean that the birds are playing with love 
and this enhances the feeling of loneliness 
that pervades the next stanza. 

Line 1 in the second stanza describes the 
scene on the pavilion while line 2 suggests 
the lyricist's inner feelings: lonely and 
listless as suggested by his leaning on the 
railings. The word 3a (all over) together 
with StH (how many bends) suggest the 
passing of time: he was leaned all over the 
railings and for so long that he does not 
know how many bends altogether. Also, his 
loneliness is enhanced by the pair of birds 
playing with love mentioned earlier which 
forms a contrast to his solitary self. In line 
3, by means of the imagery from nature, he 
depicts a seemingly tranquil and peaceful 
Scene as his eyes see it, but this can also be 
taken to be an expression of his own intense 
emotion as suggested by the clustering of the 
misty-trees. And in the last line, from the 
juxtaposition of the contrasting images of 
the “inch-heart" and the "thousand-mile eye" 
one gets the impression that what fill his 
little heart are the endless thoughts of things 
far, far away. His heart yearns to go home a 


thousand miles away where his eyes are 
gazing. The lyric therefore, ends with a sad 
mood. 

As can be seen from the examples 
quoted above, the themes of Wei Chuang's 
lyrics are not really original as they are 
mainly about parting, lovesickness, laments 
of beautiful women or deserted palace ladies 
of courtesans. But probably because of his 
personal experiences in life, he was able to 
express his own emotions and reveal his 
feelings and sensibility in his lyrics. This is 
significant as the element of personal 
sensibility had been almost lacking in the 
works of the lyricists before him. There are 
two lyrics written on the success in the chin- 
shih examination? but they are rather 
mediocre and inferior to those about parting 
and lovesickness which constitute the 
majority of this lyrics and also his best. 

The world of Wei Chuang's lyrics is 
rather limited in scope. It is usually 
confined to the private and secluded world 


_of the lovelorn ones — both men and 


women. The mood is often sad and 
melancholic which does not seem to go 
away but instead seems to linger on at the 
end of the lyric as seen in most of the 
examples quoted below. Even if he 
expresses his wish to surrender himself to 
the mood of the moment, his emotion is not 
completely powerful and unrestrained. 
There is always a tinge of sadness such as 
that expressed in the lyrics written to the 
tune of "P'u sa man" FER . 

Metrically, the lyrics of Wei Chuang do 
not have much variety. Although the fifty- 
four lyrics that are extant now are written to 
a total of twenty-two meters, they are all 
“little airs" (hsiao-ling /})\4? , consisting of 
sixty-three syllables or less). The longest 


one has sixty syllables and the shortest one, 
thirty-three. Some of the tune patterns such 
as Huan hsi sha, P'u sa man and T'ien hsien 
tzu KAF (Wei Chuang has five lyrics on 
each tune that are extant now) are very 
similar to the five-syllabic or seven-syllabic 
ancient |poems in that almost every line 
consists iof an equal number of five or seven 
syllables respectively. Restricted by the 
nature of the short meters, his lyrics are 
rather limited in their description and he 
could only deal with one single event or 
convey one idea in each lyric. 

As can be seen from the examples 
quoted above, the mode of expression of 
Wei Chuang's lyrics is that of "plain sketch” 
(pai miao H} ) in which descriptions are 
directly land explicitly rather than obliquely 
presented. The.style is simple. The diction 
is on the whole direct, simple and even 
colloquial. Although he was a contemporary 
of Wen Ting-yun who is generally regarded 
as the representative of the Hua-chien 
school, there is a marked difference in 
language between their lyrics. In contrast to 
Wen T'ing-yun's more oblique, sophisticated 
and richly decorated language, Wei 
Chuang's diction is on the whole 
straightforward and less elaborate. In fact, 
as one commentator has put it, Wen's lyrics 
could be compared to a lady with a heavy 
make-up while Wei's resemble one with a 
light make-up.?° 

As for allusion, apart from those 
mentioned above, theze are a few familiar 
ones without much poetic significance. For 
instance, general allusions to well-known 
personages such as Sung Yu #4 , Liu 
Ch'en 2) p¢ and Juan Chao bt , P'an Yueh 
WA , Cho Wen-chun XÆ and Ch'ang O 
IIR '' are so common that they are easily 
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recognizable as idioms rather than specific 
allusions, 

As most Chinese poets and lyricists are 
not completely original in their expressions, 
borrowed lines from previous works also 
occurs in Wei Chuang's lyrics although only 
occasionally. Here I will cite just two - 
examples. The first one is from Ts'ao Ts'ao 
WER (155-220) 


B Boao] 

ASAE 

When encountering wine let's laugh 

For how long can a man's lifetime last?!2 


The last line appears again in another lyric.'% 
Another example is the following line 


EKER 


The spring water is more blue than the 
sky 


in which he merely changed the first word in 
a line from P'i Jih-hsiu KA 


KEIR 


The Han river is more blue than the 


Going over all of his lyrics, I have found 
that reduplications occur very frequently. In 
fact, a count of them gives a total of twenty- 
five reduplications which occur thirty-two 
times altogether, as some of them appear 
more than once. Most of them are used for 
emphasis such as RÆ (quiet) and BẸ (late 
or slow) while some words are reduplicated 
to give independent meanings such as AA 


(everyone) and HH (day by day) and still 


others serve as onomatopoeia such as S3 
(tung-tung, sound of a drum) and MIH (he- 
he, laughing). 
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As for imagery, simple imagery occurs 
much more frequently than compound 
imagery. Simple images are either drawn 
from nature or from everyday life. 
Examples are abundant as can be seen from 
the lyrics discussed earlier and no further 
examples are needed. Among the few 
compound imagery used, those of 
substitution occur relatively more 
frequently. However, most of them are 
hackneyed images or cliches such as 
M2, SY (cloudy hair), Æ (green 
cloud)'5 all of which are substitutes for hair; 
SN (cloud and rain)!® for sexual 
relationship and {E34 (flower bush)!7 for 
company of courtesans. The use of 3% 
(color toad) for the moon in one lyric!® is an 
image of substitution that also alludes to the 
legend that the spirit of the moon takes the 
form of a toad. As for the compound 
imagery of transference, apart from the one 
mentioned earlier in lyric No. 6, here is 
another example: 


PARET 
Sorrow has caused the disappearance of 
the red color in the mirror’? 


in which "sorrow" has a strong element of 
personification. As for images of com- 
parisons, there are some hackneyed ones 
such as SKE (peach-flower like face) and 
MEA (willow-leaf like eyebrow).2° A 
better example is in the following lines 


BMA 

eR St | 

By the wine jar, she is like the moon, 

Her bright wrist is like congealed frost 
of snow.?! 


Here, human being and part of human body 
are compared to objects in nature. Let's look 
at another example: 


EVREHEDS 

ARATE ERS 

Gold is her gown and jade is her body 

Autumn water is her eyes and clouds are 
her hair? 


In the first line, instead of comparing her 
gown to gold and her body to jade, the 
lyricist reversed the comparisons perhaps for 
two reasons: to emphasize the shining 
quality of her gown and the purity of her 
body and also to achieve parallelism with 
the second line. 

To sum up, in spite of the fact that he 
still wrote on the hackneyed themes of 
lovesickness, parting sorrow and laments of 
beautiful ladies, Wei Chuang was able to 
distinguish himself from the other lyricists 
of the Hua-chien school whose subtle, 
voluptuous and over-refined diction often 
implies shallowness of feelings, by using 
simple and straightforward diction and most 
important of all by injecting new life into his 
lyrics with his personal emotions, feelings 
and experiences, thus opening up the 
possibility for later lyricists to use Tz'u as a 
means of expressing one's feelings and 
ideas. Though the scope of his poetic world 
is still very limited, he has nevertheless 
shown that lyric can do more than merely 
providing the courtesans with songs for 
entertainment purposes only. 


Notes: | 
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I. Introduction 


When I first studied the history of 


Western sinology neerly thirty years ago, F. 


A. Bischoff, my teacher, claimed there were 


two major periods in the twentieth century: 


an era of the "giants" who wrote big books 
on Chinese history, literature, religion, and 
so on which extended through about 1920, 
and the years since 1920s in which, 
following Paul Pellict, sinologists wrote on 
increasing specialized subjects. Edouard 
Chavannes (1865-1918), who not only wrote 
great tomes but also taught many other noted 
sinologists, was a key figure in the early 
period. 

Over the last four or five years I have 
been working on a translation of Ssu-ma 
Chiien's HÆÆ Shih chiS## with several 
other scholars,! and have regularly consulted 
Chavannes' fine annotated translation of a 
large portion of this history. This 
experience has only enhanced my interest in 
the translator himsel£2 But Chavannes' life, 
as that! of many of the giants, has been 
chronicled only rather formally in several 
necrologies published shortly after his 
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Travels with Edouard — 
V.M. Alekseev's Account of the Chavannes' 
Mission of 1907 as a Biographical Source 


William H. Nienhauser, Jr. 


death. Thus a few months ago when a 
book, entitled China 1907, ein Reise- 
tagebuch,’ arrived in my mail, I opened it 
with some excitement, for it purported to be 
a diary by zhe Russian sinologist V. M. 
Alekseev (2880-1951) of a five-month © 
mission to North China he made with 
Chavannes. As I turned through the nearly 
four-hundred pages of the diary, I hoped that 
through this lengthy, personal account of a 
journey with Chavannes by a former student, 
our knowledge of the great sinologist as a 
man and mentor might be expanded 
considerably. What I found was somewhat 
unexpected, however. Nonetheless, I 
propose here to excerpt most of the relevant 
passages cn Chavannes (in English 
translation) and follow them with a brief 
commentary in an effort to leam somewhat 
more about Chavannes while at the same 
time correcting the impression that this diary 
is a tribute by Alekseev to his. beloved 
teacher, Chavannes, and that it records 
regularly ccnversations between the two 
men. As we shall see, such is not the case. 
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I. Excerpts from the Diary 


Chavannes was bom on 5 October 1865 
in Lyons, France. In late January 1989, at 
the age of twenty-three he left for China 
with a young colleague who died 
prematurely several years later in Shanghai. 
Arriving in March in Peking, Chavannes 
first studied the Yi LISANA , but abandoned it 
for the Shih chi $E (The Grand Scribe's 
Records), We know nothing of his teachers 
in Peking, but one of them was apparently 
an "académicien" with whom he 
collaborated on his Shik chi translation.® 
Between 1989 and 1893, when he returned 
to Paris to take up the position of Professor 
of Chinese in the Collége de France (still 
only twenty-eight years old!), Chavannes 
completed a draft translation of the entire 
Shih chi.” Between 1893 and 1907 Cha- 
vannes prepared the first forty-seven 
chapters for publication, but his attention 
was also taken by his other scholarly 
interests, including epigraphy and Buddhist 
pilgrims,® and he was never able to return to 
his work on the Shih chi? He continued to 
lecture in the Collége de France and in 1904 
one of his students was the young Russian 
sinologist, V. M. Alexseev. In the wake of 
discoveries by Aurel Stein and others in 
China and Central Asia, Chavannes began to 
plan another trip to China with the intent to 
complete some of the projects he began 
during his first sojourn. A final plan 
emerged in which Chavannes would joumey 
through North China during the summer of 
1907 with the primary goal of collecting 
rubbings from inscriptions. 

On 27 March Chavannes left Paris on 
the Trans-Siberian Railroad and arrived in 
Mukden on 14 April.!° After remaining in 


that city for eight days, he left for Peking on 
the 22nd. Some days later, in a chance 
encounter at the Peking city-wall, he met 
Alekseev, who had been studying Chinese 
for over a year in Peking. Upon learning of 
Chavannes' plans, the young Russian 
entreated Chavannes to allow him to 
accompany the mission. They set out from 
Peking on 29 May 1907. 

China 1907, ein Reisetagebuch (China 
1907, A Travel Diary) is an account of this 
trip. Divided into six chapters, the first 
chapter relates Alekseev's account of a trip 
he made earlier in May to the Pi-yün ## 
Temple near Peking and does not concern it. 
It is the second chapter, "Aboard a Boat on 
the Grand Canal," in which the account of 
the trip begins. There I learned that the 
mission party consisted of Chavannes 
himself, Alexseev, a photographer named 
Chou Jl who was a friend of Alekseev, a 
Mr. Tsung 3 , in charge of taking rubbings, 
and a servant named Sung ®. 

Alekseev's first diary entry in this 
chapter is dated merely "May 1907": 


My teacher from the Collége de 
France, Professor Edouard Chavannes, 
is undertaking an archaeological 
expedition to China and I am travelling 
with him. While Chavannes devotes 
himself to the archaeological inscrip- 
tions, I am obsessed with the idea to 
direct my attention to the inscriptions of 
everyday life and to present a selection 
of inscriptions, which are so numerous 
in Chinese cities and towns, in my 
dissertation. That the one kind is also 
reflected in the other will secure the 
harmony of our interests. 


Given the fact that Alekseev invited 
himself along on the trip, this first 
description of the mission as a sort of team 
effort seems presumptuous in the extreme. 
Moreover, as Alekseev himself makes clear 
later, he has not really settled on popular 
inscriptions as his dissertation topic and was 
still considering working on the New Year's 
paintings that he had been studying for over 
a year in Peking. 

The second entry which mentioned 
Chavannes is dated 30 May and indirectly 
records the professor's reaction to Alekseev's 
conversation with same of the boatmen on 
boats moored nearby. Chavannes, Alekseev 
reports 


listened to my ccnversation with the 
wotkers and observed regretfully that 
the’ questions directed to me were 
concerned with money, money, and 
more money. This is of course most 
distressing, but is it typical only for the 
Chinese? [p. 34] 


It is unfortunately this introduction to 
Chavannes. which sets the tone. It is to be 
Alekseev who can really understand 
contemporary China, Chavannes the out-of- 
touch scholar who, despite his erudition, 
cannot cope with the many problems 
encountered on the joumey including that of 
seeing China clearly. 

The very next mention of the professor 
drives home this point more clearly. The 
group has arrived in Tsinan and they are 
being entertained by the Governor of 
Shantung: 


| [8 June] The governor spoke 
unclearly, I could scarcely understand 


! 
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him. He said, among other things, "I 
would also like to devote myself to 
historical studies. But a Chinese 
official, you must know, has no time 
[for it]."” The last part of his comments 
was expressed in an exaggerated, 
authoritarian tone. He clearly hoped to 
cast possible doubt on the propriety of 
the first. 

Chavannes smiled and stammered 
something. At first no one understood 
him. This hurt me and I felt sorry for 
him: a brilliant speaker with a mastery 
of his mother tongue descended here to 
a pitiable mediocrity. Talent to 
reproduce [language] and a rich wisdom 
are two different things and an excellent 
scholar can be ungifted linguistically. 

The situation was saved by the 
local scholars who were taking part in 
the reception — Mssrs. Hsia, Fan and 
Ch'i. The conversation got going. A 
collection of new coins was brought in. 
I read the characters [on them], 
naturally to general astonishment. 
Chavannes, who had conquered his 
embarrassment, made clever remarks 
about Ssu-ma Ch'ien. Here his 
incontestable knowledge of the subject 
was revealed, the authority of a Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien expert. Every Chinese scholar 
senses this and it moves him in the 
truest sense of the word. [p. 81] 


Although the passage ends with praise 
for Chavannes, it sounds faint indeed 
following the vivid picture of the "brilliant 
speaker ... descended here to a pitiable 
mediocrity” and the prior success of 
Alekseev himself in examining the 
inscriptions on the coins. What is missing is 
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WHAT Chavannes had to say about Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien, something which would interest 
most readers far more than Alekseev's 
ability to impress a group of Chinese 
scholars. 


The entry for the following day takes the 
group to another official gathering: 


[9 June, p. 87] Our “boss,” an 
official from the Foreign Ministry who 
had lived in Paris named Ch'u, was cut 
from a different mold.... He treated me 
and Chavannes deferentially, but not 
without irony: Oh, you are interested in 
these cheap woodcuts, chacun à son 
gout. 


An interesting question arises here 
which is never resolved in the book. What 
language is being spoken in the many 
conversations which Chavannes and 
Alekseev must have had over the months. It 
would seem that this official was speaking 
Chinese and then added a phrase in French 
to impress his guests. However, we know 
Chavannes read Russian (several of his 
reviews were of Russian texts). Still, one 
must assume the language of choice on the 
mission was French. 

The next day found Chavannes and 
Alekseev speaking with a local magistrate 
about books [10 June, p. 93]: 


We spoke about the loss of valuable 
works, about printing of books. He had 
the intention to publish, among other 
works, the Shih chi with a commentary 
by his friend. This would cost over 
five-thousand liang W : for wooden 
blocks. Why wooden blocks? Because 


in this way they would last forever after 
the completion of the printing. 


Here although the Shih chi was the 
topic, Alekseev does not report Chavannes' 
comments. Would not Chavannes have 
wanted to know more about the friend who 
proposed a commentary or the source 
manuscripts to be used as a basis for the 
text? Would not he have had some advice 
on this matter, especially in light of the 
conversation of 8 June reported above? 
Whatever Chavannes may have said, 
however, did not interest Alekseev, who 
lapses into a long monologue on the Chinese 
predilection for commentaries. 

The tone of the entry concerning 
Chavannes on 12 June (p. 99) is also 
revealing: 


Along the way I was successful in 
convincing Chavannes that we must 
visit the famous Ta-ming Lake, which’ 
was really not far from the city and 
which we would have regretted not to 
have seen. Chavannes finally agreed. 


The impatience Alekseev exhibits is 
surprising considering he had to insinuate 
himself into the party in the first place! 

Thereby concludes all the references to 
Chavannes in the seventy pages and two 
weeks covered by Chapter 2. Instead of the 
respect for Chavannes or the regular report 
of conversations which earlier reviewers of 
the diary claim (see n. 5 above), one finds © 
rather a number of digressions on various 
aspects of Chinese culture by Alekseev 
himself (such as that on Chinese holidays 
[pp. 90-4] or City God Temples [pp. 96-8]). 
Some influence from Chavannes can be seen 


in Alekseev's interest in inscriptions (and 
perhaps his claim [p. 38] that "China is the 
land of, the inscription!"), but since we have 
not seen a single conversation between 
Chavannes and Alekseev recorded in this 
chapter, we can only guess at the extent of 
this influence. 

The third chapter, "Through Shantung 
by Wagon, Cart and on Foot,” returns to the 
subject of Chavannes' poor command of 
spoken Chinese in the entry for 14 June (p. 
110): ` 





- Who, on the other hand, can speak 
good Peking-dizlect, will also be 
understood in other parts of China 
(whereby, mird you, comical 
misunderstandings cannot be avoided). 
The entire problems consists of 
speaking really w2ll. The best method 
to learn a spoken language is imitation. 
Mastery will be more difficult for those 
to whom apelike imitation is 
embarrassing and the results will be 
correspondingly worse. An example of 
this is Chavannes. 


By now we have learned at least one 
substantive thing from Alekseev about his 
teacher — Chavannes' spoken Chinese, 
despite his long stay in Peking, seems to 
have ‘been unimpressive. On p. 111 
Alekseev refers to "an archaeological 
handbook" which Chavannes regularly 
consulted during the trip, but we learn no 
more specifics. On 16 June Alekseev notes 
that Chavannes found a huge cypress which 
had supposedly been dedicated by Hsüan- 
tsang KEE (600-664) in the seventh century 
and also the Yiian-dynasty inscription 
referred to in the hend-book mentioned just 
above'(p. 112). 

| 


| 
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For ten days (and thirty pages) Alekseev 
goes on about a number of topics and events, 
but he does not mention his teacher. By 26 
June, however, he has drawn some 
conclusions after travelling nearly a month 
together with Chavannes: 


The fifth week of travel... 
Chavannes is, it seems to me, feeling 
depressed. I hope he has not, as the 
Chinese say, "eaten his words" and 
given up on the planned trip to the 
South which I dream of day and night, 
and over which we have had extensive 
discussions. The constant discussions 
with Chavannes, which always center 
on our interests in China, are an 
excellent school for me.... My respect 
for him grows constantly, but it occurs 
to me that each time we depart from 
special themes in our area of research 
and he gets down from his hobbyhorse, 
he becomes a liberal bourgeois of the 
purest sort. What a pity! [pp. 142-3] 


As all other documents show, it was 
never Chavannes' intent to visit South 
China. 

Later on the same day Alekseev 
continues to vent his discontent with 
Chavannes [p. 144]: 


We are approaching Ch'ii-fu H, ` 
the hometown of Confucius. Along the 
way lies Chu-ssu Shu-yuan where 
Confucius studied. The gatekeeper 
demands an entry fee from us. Inside it 
is dirty and empty. ... Not far from here 
we run into the Ssu W River, a small, 
harrow rivulet in the middle of a huge 
river bed. The water is nice and warm. 
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I get in and, half covered by the 
Streaming water, take a "bath." 

We go by K'ung-lin FBR , the 
burial monument of Confucius. Only 
with difficulty can I bring the 
pedantically overripe Chavannes to visit 
the grave first in the morning. 


Poor Chavannes could not make himself 
understood [p. 167]. 

2 July. We approached the large 
trade city, Tsining ## . Looked for a 
long time for an inn, wandering through 
the city from one end to the other and 
found nothing. Finally Chavannes 
stopped before a large, dirty courtyard... 


Here we move into the vituperative. 
The following day (27 June) finds them on a 
visit to the magistrate of Ch'ti-fu: 


and refused to go any further [p. 171]. 
4 July. Finally we ran into another 
splendid Han [stone] tablet at the other 


become 


The magistrate made a good 
impression. He looks young and comes 
from Peking. Is pleased to be able to 
speak with Europeans who are not only 
familiar with the colloquial language, 
but also with sinology. He can only 
understand Chavannes with difficulty, 
although the latter struggled bravely 
with the language and made an effort to 
explain the goal of our expedition [p. 
149]. l 


The Chavannes Mission has now 
the Alekseev and Chavannes 


Mission. 


The following days Chavannes 


disappoints again and again: 


28 June. We went to the Confucius 
Temple for the second time.... 
Chavannes walks around fatigued, with 
his pedantic glance he looks for 
positions from which photos can be 
made and gives out tips with an 
unsatisfied expression [p. 157]. 

1 July. First the obligatory visit to 
the yamen. The magistrate, a southern 
Chinese, prepared an extremely cool 
reception for us in a very dirty room. 


end of the village under material 
prepared for the construction of a new 
house. Similar tablets have already 
been built everywhere into the 
foundations and walls of houses. A 
historical place is barbarically 
destroyed. 

Chavannes was suddenly seized by 
the idea to purchase the tablet and to 
take it back as a gift for the Louvre. He 
had already settled on a price with the 
owner of the place: fifty chiao 4. It 
was as if I'd been hit over the head. 
What would the Chinese think, when 
they saw us with such a huge piece of 
baggage, which, by the way, would not 
have fit with any of its companions? 
They have stolen it — that's clear! I 
tried with all my strength to dissuade 
Chavannes from his idea, but he 
remained stubborn. Then something 
unforeseen happened: . the local 
residents, who seemed to unbelievably 
indifferent to the fate of all these 
monuments, had suddenly understood 
that the tablet had been sold and was to 
be taken away. They fell on the seller, 
and how! Their patriotism had broken 
through. Bravo! [p.177] 


Although it is obvious that Alekseev 
means! to criticize Chavannes here, his 
actions may provoke empathy from many 
readers (especially those who have seen 
"reconstructed" or "repaired" antiquities in 
China recently). Although the impulse was 
ill-advised, some of the passion which must 
have led Chavannes to study China initially 
and to return for this mission can be seen 
here. After this anecdote, Alekseev has no 
more to say of Chavannes in Shantung. 

"Chapter 4: Eonan — the Land of 
Loess" focuses first on the Buddhist grottos 
at Lung-men BEF ovtside Loyang which the 
mission reached on 26 July: 





29 July. The rain continues to pour 
down. Rushing brooks plunge out of 


| 


the mountains. The river rises visibly. 

Chavannes withdraws into the grottos 
and makes rubbings. I occupy myself 
with phonetics and read. 

_ In the evenings we philosophize. I 

tell Chavannes much of Russian 
literature (especially about Leonid 
Andreev). Only in Russian can one 
write in such a way. I am proud of my 
marvellous language, I am fortunate, 
that in my country something 
unbelievably great grows in the heads of 
its best sons.... Chavannes reacts rather 
indifferently to such subjects. In his 
opinion, history is made by important 
personalities (in which group, so it 
seems, he counts himself). [p. 228] 


The irony — an irony which underlies 
muchji of this book — of an extremely vain 
Alekseev complairing of Chavannes self- 
importance drapes heavily over this passage. 
The larger question of whether Chavannes 
i 
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was primarily interested in scholarship to the 
exclusion of belles lettres or whether he was 
indulging the effulgent Russian student 
remains. Alekseev may have been studying 
for two years in Peking, but he seems not to 
have learned that a student should more 
properly record the "philosophizing" of his 
teacher rather than his own! 


2 August [still at Lung-men] I have 
once again determined that Chavannes 
will only speak about China. Here he is 
simply tremendous. Our long 
conversations on literally all the 
research on questions relating to China 
are the highlights of our trip. Now that 
we are trapped [by the persistent rains], 
we do nothing at all but to read and talk. 
The major theme is naturally Lung-men 
and the history of Buddhism in China. 


Her Alekseev inadvertently teases those . 
with an interest in Chavannes. Alekseev's 
teacher is “simply tremendous,” but we are 
not allowed to listen in. Not even in a 
summary. Instead, following this passage 
we read Alekseev's account of his own 
views on the history of Chinese Buddhism 
(pp. 229-31). Neither Chavannes nor his 
opinions are broached. 


4 August [still at Lung-men]. The 
river has changed itself from a 
miserable little brook into a raging 
Stream. It had already swollen to the 
edge of its rocky banks. And the rain 
continues. We can't go out and suffer 
from the enforced inactivity. 

. Chavannes is unrecognizable: normally 
so balanced and cool, he is at the 
moment hardened to rage and capable 
of the most violent scenes [p. 238]. 
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_ It would seem that there was not a 
regular exchange between teacher and 
student every evening. 

Near Mount Sung Œ Alekseev gives his 
final two descriptions of his teacher in this 
chapter: 


We passed some larger townships. 
The entire population streams out. They 
are less interested in us than in the 
wagons, which are incredibly rare here. 

We stop before six stone columns, 
the remains of a Han gate. In general, 
this stony region around Mount Sung is 
devoid of relics of antiquity. The 
"starving" Chavannes fell upon the 
reliefs of the columns. Han sculpture is 
the most important concern of his 
expedition, ~ 

Chavannes has shown through his 
study of pre-Buddhist, original Han 
sculptures, that they come from around 
the beginning of our calendar (before 
Chavannes the first examples had - 
placed them considerably earlier) [p. 
241). 

11 August. Chavannes is com- 
pletely anguished and sick; for three 
days he has been plagued by a festering 
boil on his finger and he cannot sleep. 
We have therefore decided to change 
our route and to travel not to Honan-fu 
M -~ but to Kung Æ County, to 
Doctor Spruyt. [p. 248]. 


Once again we can find Chavannes' 
excitement in his "starving" for inscriptions. 
The passage of the group across Western 
Honan into Shensi is recorded in Chapter 5, 
"Trip to Sian — to the Furthest Point of the 
Expedition.” There is no mention of 


Chavannes for five days despite the 
crossing of the famed Han-ku INA Pass 
which played a major role in the "Pen-chi” 
AMG of the Shih chi and about which 
Chavannes must have had some interesting 
comments. Instead we again hear only 
Alekseev's voice: 


21 August. The way leads further 
through a ravine in the loess. One 
understands why the State of Ch'in % , 
which was located here earlier, was so 
powerful. It was said to be “locked in" 
and the road from Loyang to Sian, 
which runs between two high walls of 
hardened loess and is inaccessible to an 
attack from outside, makes clear the 
strength of Ch'in's location. The roads 
of China play a not insignificant role in 
Chinese history [p. 264]. 


Later the same day: 


We arrived in Tung } Pass [in 
eastern Shensi] only at midday. The 
city lies on high ground and a solid wall 
with embrasures had transformed it at 
one time into a first-class fortress. The 
wall is not at all destroyed, the thickness 
of the Peking one, with the same heavy 
doors... 

A servant, who we had given the 
task of locating a chicken, appeared and 
asked for help: he had a deep cut on his 
hand. [He] told about it with a smile 
filled with self guilt. Chavannes bound 
the wound and the servant... threw 
himself at his feet [pp. 264-5]. 


It is interesting that Chavannes himself 
treats this man's injury. Alekseev has tried 


to show else-wher2 that his teacher is 

emasculated by his pedantry (almost a 

leitmotif in his descriptions of his teacher), 
yet here Chavannes seems to be not only the 
nominal, but actual leader of the mission. 
After this passage Alekseev returns no more 
to Chavannes until the final chapter. 

That account, "Chapter 6: Return to the 
North (through Shansi," describes the trip 
from Sian to Han-ch'eng 2% , Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien's hometown on the west bank of the 
Yellow River in Shensi, and then the 
overland journey through northern Shansi 
back to Peking. It was a part of the trip that 

` Chavannes must have been looking forward 
to for years, probably since his work on the 
Shih chi began in the early 1890s. It is this 
drive to reach Han-ch'eng which generates 
Alekscev's next entry on Chavannes: 
| 





13 Septemb2r. At about four 
o'clock we came to the county seat.... 
The drivers wanted to stay here 
overnight. The weather is bad and it is 
another twenty li to the next inn. But 
Chavannes is relentless. In such cases 
his pedantry becomes on obsession. We 
go on. It becomes dark and cold. The 
road, straight end smooth so far, 
suddenly becomes incredibly zigzagged. 
The driver claims it was purposely laid 
out thus in order to confuse evil spirits 
who prefer straigtt paths [p. 300]. 

i 


On the following day there is a mishap: 


14 September. Chavannes has lost 
his little camera. He is desperate and 
doesn't know what to do. Tsung 
reassures him, "Tomorrow when it is 
light again, someone will certain find 
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the thing and naturally bring it to the 
yamen. Of course, if it were stolen, 
then thirgs would be much different." 
fp. 301] 

.... [-5 September] Tsung returned 
and brought the soaked, but still intact, 
camera. It was given to him by the first 
person he met on the road [p. 301]. 


It is not difficult to understand the 
desperation Chavannes felt at the loss of his 
camera. Rubbings provided a record of the 
trip so far. But the shrine to Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
and his home area could not be captured 
except in photographs. Note here, too, that 
although Alekseev quotes Mr. Tsung, the 
man who made the rubbings for them, no 
where in tae book do we find a direct 


quotation from Chavannes! 


19 September. Finally we have 
reached the famed Ssu-ma Ch’eng 
HJI, the "Wall of the House of Ssu- 
ma." oa the heights lovely buildings, 
which rise up protected behind a thick . 
battlement. That is it, the T’ai-shih 
Miao AHA , "The Temple of the 
Grand Historian." A sturdy stone 
Staircase leads to the building, which 
looks like a fortress. Everything is 
extraordinarily tasteful and durable. 

Chevannes, an expert on Ssu-ma 
Ch’ien, in his enthusiasm wants to have 
a look at the temple immediately. The 
darkness is, however, already too far 

` advanced, and the visit must be 
postponed until tomorrow. This leads to 
an extremely interesting conversation 
with Chavannes, which dragged on fora 
long time. He can talk about Ssu-ma 
Chien endlessly — there he is in his 
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element. I listen with intense pleasure 
to his inspired speech and learn. In such 
moments Chavannes is irreplaceable. 
Chavannes belongs to the 
unfortunately all too rare type of 
European scholar who is able, on the 
` basis of his objective approach to 
Chinese scholarship, to place himself in 
a line with Chinese scholars, bringing in 
his own methods, but making Chinese 
scholarship completely his own. 
Chavannes had not only brilliantly and 
faithfully translated the historian Ssu- 
ma Ch'ien, but also explained him, 
introduced him into the scholarly world 
of the historians of Europe, and, in this 
way, allowed him to grow beyond the 
borders of China. Thanks to 
Chavannes’ efforts, Ssu-ma Chien has 
become one of the great figures of the 
world, with whom even the non- 
sinological historian must reckon, when 
he wants to become familiar with and to 
understand the basic foundations of 
Chinese cultural history [p. 308]. 


Once again we are denied access to the 
"extremely interesting conversation" 
Alekseev had with Chavannes. In its place 
there is a long digression by Alekseev on 
Chinese historiography. But since Alekseev 
was merely a novice in Chinese studies at 
the time, it may well be that Alekseev's own 
extensive comments on Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
which follow were strongly influenced by 
his teacher: 


19 September... Ssu-ma Ch'ien, 
the first real historian of China, who not 
only dealt with the tradition or 
chronology of a single state, but the 


entire history of China from its earliest 
antiquity, explains forthrightly and 
definitely, that his thought and style 
continued that of Confucius, whom he 
respected as the "Teacher for All Ages." 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien became the founder of 
historiography as a genre, and this 
likewise "for all ages," at least for a 
good two-thousand years, since all 
subsequent historians must be 
described, strictly speaking, as 
“variations of Ssu-ma Ch'ien.” 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien exhausted all of 
antiquity in his work. Thereafter, it was 
necessary to continue his work in 
separate periods. These periods 
coincided, thanks to the Confucian 
tradition, with the respective beginning 
of a new dynasty. Thus the famous 
Chinese dynastic histories came to be. 
They are all, as mentioned, variants of 
Ssu-ma Chien, whose work and style it 
became good form to officially 
continue. Each dynasty considered it its 
duty to record the history of its 
predecessor following the method of 
Ssu-ma Chiien. 

In this way the idealistic, subjective 
"Kritizimus” which Confucius created 
and which Ssu-ma Ch'ien adopted, 
silently threw out the unworthy. A deed 
earned either praise or blame: it was 
not worth it to speak of all the rest. 

One should not think that there was 
no opposition to this influence of 
Confucian ideas in China. Already in 
Ssu-ma Ch'ien we can detect a clear 
conflict and as a historian one can 
absolutely not unambiguously assign 
him to the Confucians. For him the 
historical truth lies less in facts as such 


t 


‘matter how “correct in depiction" 
these facts might be) as in the forces 
which link the facts (that is to say in 
their historical legitimacy). All of 
Chinese historiography after Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien reveals not cnly this conflict, but 
also, holds very different views of 
historical principles(shih-lun $3 ). In 
this) way a historical "Kritizimus" 
developed alongside the Confucian 
subjectivity. 

The European scholar, who swims 
in this dogmatic his-oriography as if ina 
sea with no shores, runs into 
innumerable reefs. But even Chavannes 
recognizes that his own main 
contribution was to have finally 


familiarized himself with the Chinese 


"Kritizimus" (which fights against 
dogmatism) and to have stood on its 
shoulders. European scholarship, which 
aspires to an objective historical truth, 
in this connection blends with the 


Chinese [pp. 312-4]. 





20 September... The hymns 
dedicated [at the Temple of the Grand 
Historian] to the genius of the historian 
Ssma Ch'ien alternate solemn eulogies 
to his literary talent! Just as it is 
impossible to assign Ssu-ma Ch'ien as a 
historian unambiguously to the 
Confucians or the Taoists, so is he also 
conflicted as a literary writer and falls in 
all areas beyond the framework of the 
typical Confucian, where life and mood 
have led his pen. There he renounces 
the strict, dry, precise style in favor of 
literary, image-fill2d portrayals. Liu 


1 
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Hsieh MÆ (c. 465-c. 520) has 
characterized the double-nature of Ssu- 
ma Chiien in his poetics Wen-hsin tiao- 
lung OCHRE J (Sth c.) in this manner: 
"He is a h-storian of the purest kind, but 
at the same time elegant and rich in 
imagery — a true model!" [p. 315]. 


From Han-ch'eng they took an excursion: 


22 September.... We rode [the 
Magistrat2 of Han-ch'eng had given 
them horses to ride to Lung-men AEF 
on the Yellow River] along an excellent 
road whith was awash with steles, 
honorific arches[p’ai-lou FEE ], and 
temples o? all sorts. We quickly came 
upon a road-sign, "Road to Lung-men." 
Before us rode an escort from the 
yamen, whose hats were decorated with 
feathers. It gave a highly imposing 
impression, and everything was 
completely in order, if only the Chinese 
saddle under me would not have 
continually slid out from under me... [p. 
318]. 


Thus the great scholar Chavannes could 
also ride! 

They reached Lung-men shortly and an 
old man at the Ta Yü Miao KEI (Temple 
of Yü the Great) there told Alekseev of Yü's 
work with the floodwaters and other things. 
Chavannes was absent. 


Finally Chavannes, who had been 
taking a rest after the strain of the trip, 
appeared. Based on his gait, the trip 
had exhausted him no less than the 
flood had =mperor Yii [p. 322]. 
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Although this is another example of 
Alekseev's coherent prose style, it is rather 
insensitive for a student to depict his 
respected professor in this manner. 

From Han-ch’'eng they crossed the 
Yellow River and headed for Peking. In the 
mountains of Shansi en route to Tai-yiian 
AGH , the conversations between the 
travelers continue: 


1 October... The way, which leads 
slowly upwards, seems to have no end. 
We begin to go downhill and as we go 
have a lively discussion with Chavannes 
over the task of research on China. 

The European investigates the East 
without serving an apprenticeship to it. 
And in this lies, in my opinion, the 
cause of our centuries-long failure to 
understand or recognize China. We 
don't want to learn anything from China 
and we handle it like an underdeveloped 
child. We believe that there is nothing 
for us to learn here, but in reality we 
don't understand how one goes about it. 
We clearly underrate Chinese culture 
when we only view it as an object for 
research. China is not merely an object, 
China is also a teacher [p. 338]. 


* * * * * 


4 October... We continue our 
conversation with Chavannes on the 
past, the beginning of our careers, the 
situation of our field. Lately the talk 
had excited me so much that, despite 
my fatigue, I was only able to go to 
sleep with difficulty. 


Yet another conversation with Alekseev's 
master goes unrecorded. We do learn of 
Chavannes' ideas regarding the French 
educational system; 


Chavannes is not satisfied with the 
often variegated audience of the College 
de France and would like listeners who 
had received a systematic university 
education: from him. He would include, 
apart from the general current demands 
of the unversities, the following: a 
study of a theme from Chinese history 
and an annotated translation of a 
passage from the Chinese classics. 
Finally, he would replace the unfounded 
and superficial exoticizing of a 
"backward" China with a serious 
acknowledgement of Chinese scholar- 
ship. Chavannes is founding a school 
whose participants will consist not only 
of travelers and diplomats with interest 
in China, but also students, who’on the 
direct way to a university education will 
become China scholars.... The era of a 
clearly outlined science is beginning: 
Sinology [pp. 342-3]. 


This is perhaps the most flattering account 
Alekseev gives of his teacher. 

A few pages later, following Alekseev's 
length account of Russian sinology, we have 
another indication that Chavannes is 
comfortable reading Russian: 


4 October.... By the way, Chavannes offers 
high praise for the dictionary of: Palladius 
Kafarov. It often presents "the last hope" when 
even the Chinese dictionaries are of no help [p. 
346]. 
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This passage also 3erves to remind that 
Chavannes did not have most of the 
dictionaries (Chinese, Japanese, or Western) 
we take for granted today, making his 
translations all the more impressive. 

After reaching T'ai-yiian, there is an 

opportunity to meet other Westem scholars: 
6 October. We drive to the 
university [today's Shansi University] 
whose rector Chavannes knows. A line 
of large and high buildings. All 
spacious and clean. We inquire about 
the rector and learn that Chavannes' 
acquaintance, who is called Su Ti-jen 
here, is in prayer — it is Sunday. We 
wait. The rector proves to be an 
Englishman, a clergyman, and 
introduces himself — Soothill. A 
sinologist who is well known to me 
through his articles in the China Review. 
He leads us into his excellently 
equipped study and the talk over the fate 
of China and similar topics begins. The 
sinological reverend offers very 
superficial views at best, and, although 
he explains that he is in no way an 
adherent of Christianization through the 
rape of the soul, he slips immediately 
into the niveau of a protestant preacher. 
[p-351] 











This passage may be less enlightening for its 
comments on William Edward Soothill 
(1861-1935), a well known sinologist of the 
times, than for Alekseev's inability to 
appreciate other scholars and their 
viewpoints. For a student who has studied 
China for only three years, he is remarkably 
self assured. 

Finally, about a dozen paragraphs from 
the end of the diary, we here again, with less 
credence, a portion of the litany Alekseev 


has mouthed so often: 


12 October. An now, the end: these 
four months travelling with Chavannes 
— a school the importance of which can 
scarcely be valued high enough! [p. 
372}! 

I. Conclusion 


Relationships between students and 
teachers are delicate and often prone to 
weaken as the students grow stronger. This 
diary, however, reveals very little of 
Chavannes one might respect. Indeed, it 
affirms Alekseev's distaste for his former 
teacher, despite his lip service to how much 
he learned on the trip. 

One does not have to apply theories of 
psycho-biography to realize that conditions 
for a successful cooperation on this trip 
never existed. Alekseev had only attended 
Chavannes lectures in 1904 and it is unlikely 
that Chavannes even recognized him when 
they had their chance encounter at the wall 
in Peking three years later. Moreover, if 
there is one overriding impression one gains 
of Alekseev in these pages it is that of a self 
confidence bordering on arrogance. 
Chavannes cannot have enjoyed sitting at 
dinners with Chinese colleagues during 
which Alekseev dominated the conversation. 
By the time they reached Lung-men and 
encountered bad weather there, Chavannes' 
withdrawal into the grottos to make rubbings 
may have come about in part to escape from 
his young companion, It is perhaps not an 
accident that of the many photographs 
included in the volume not a single one 
portrays Aiekseev and Chavannes together 
— in fact, there are only photos of Alekseev 
in China (the single view of Chavannes 
shows him in France). Although Chavannes 
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is not vituperative in a review of Alekseev's 
booklet on amulets which he published in 
T’oung Pao four years after his return from 
the mission,!? he does suggest corrections 
based on a rubbing taken during the trip 
which again underlines the lack of 
communication between the two (despite 
many conversations) travelers. Moreover, in 
his report on his mission to the Comite de 
l'Asie Francaise ("Voyage archeologique 
dan la Mandchourie et dans la Chine 
Septentrionale,” T’oung Pao, 9[1908], 503- 
28), Chavannes does not mention Alekseev 
even once.!3 

Yet while the great missed opportunity 
of this book is its failure to record the many 
interesting remarks Alekseev acknowledges 
that Chavannes made on the journey, there is 
still a sense of Chavannes’ excitement for his 
work in the several anecdotes Alekseev 
recounts. And although Chavannes may 
have been most at home in his study, this 
five-month journey by boat, wagon, cart and 
on foot through the Chinese countryside of a 
century ago fills me with admiration for 
Chavannes' commitment to his scholarly 
_ goals. At present I long to visit Han-ch'eng 


Notes: 


China, and The Grand Scribe’s Records: 
published by Indiana University Press in 1994, 


The first two volumes, The Grand Scribe’s Records: 


myself, but after a chaotic three-month 
sojourn in Peking last summer, I am not’ 
certain that I am up to the trip. 

Aside from Alekseev's descriptions of 
his teacher's deeds, we may also learn 
something of Chavannes’ opinions through 
Alekseev's many digressions. I believe 
Alekseev when he claims that he learned a 
great deal on this trip and, as noted above, 
suspect that his comments on Ssu-ma Ch'ien 
are heavily indebted to Chavannes. Since 
the diary has been reworked several times 
(by Alekseev and after his death by his wife 
and daughter)!*, I suspect that many of the 
conversations between Alekseev and 
Chavannes may have yet: found 
representation in remarks now attributed 
only to Alekseev. 

Finally, many of Alekseev's descriptions 
of the landscape are eloquent and evoke the 
feelings Chavannes must have shared on 
visiting Confucius’ home, Lung-men, the 
Han-ku Pass, Sian and finally Han-ch’'eng. 
It is through a reading in this spirit that the 
book may indeed offer the reader a chance 
to travel along with Chavannes. 
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Les Mémoires historiques des Se-ma Ts'ien (Sv.; Paris: Ernest Leroux, 1895-1905; v v.6, Paris: 
Adrien Maisonneuve, 1969). 

S. Couling, "Edouard Chavannes," New China Review, 1.1 (March 1919), 7-11, Paul Pelliot, 
"Edouard Chavannes (1865-1918), Bulletin Arch. Musée Guimet, 1 (1921), 11-15, Henri Cordier, 
"Edouard Chavannes," Journal Asiatique, X1.2 (March-April 1918), 197-248, the necrology by the 
same author in T’oung Pao, 18 (1917), 112-147, and Henri Maspero, "Edouard Chavannes," T’oung 
Pao, 21 (1922), 43-56. 
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China 1907, ein Reizetagebuch. Translated by S. Behrsing. Edited by Boris L. Riftin. Leipzig and 
Weimar: Gustav Kiepenheuer, 1989. 
This impression was created largely by Serge Elisseeff, in his review of the original text, V staron 
Kitae (Dnevniki putesestvija 1907 goda) (In Old China [Journal of a Voyage in 1907] [Moscow: 
Nauka, 1958]), T’oung Pao, 50 (1963), 473-492. Elisseeff claims that "Every page emanates the 
sentiment and profound veneration which he felt for his master Edouard Chavannes to whom he 
owed his sinological training” [p. 490]. Emile Gaspardone, in a short notice (Sinologica, V1.2 
[1961], 127-8), observes "Alekseev reported constantly their conversations on all things Chinese" 
[p. 127]). 
See Paul Demiéveillz, "Avertissement," in Les Mémoires historiques, v. 6, p. 1. 
Ibid! The manuscript was a hand-written draft lacking annotation. 
In 1893 (Paris: Ernest Leroux) Chavannes had published La Sculpture sur pierre en Chine au 
temps des deux dyaasties Han and in 1894 (Paris: Ernest Leroux) his Voyages des pelérins 
bouddhistes. 
There is still no complete translation of this great history in a Western language. 
See Cordier, "Necrologie," T’oung Pao, 18(1917), pp. 126-7. 
Although Alekseev does not mention it, Chavannes continued on his journey alone after Alekseev 
returned to Peking in October (See n. 13 below). 
Review of V. Alekzief, O niekotorych glavnych tipach kitaiskich zaklinatelnych izobrajenii po 
narodymn kartinam i amuletam (St. Petersburg, 1910), T’oung Pao, 12(1911), 94-96. 
There are at least three other accounts by Chavannes of the mission: the first two were actually 
letters to Henri Cordier which were then published in T'oung Pao (8[1907], 561-5 and 709-10) and 
the third was a preliminary report published in BEFEO. 7(1907), 436-440. In each of these 
accounts Chavannes notes that he travelled part of the way with Alekseev, but that the latter 
returned alone on the new railway from Taiyuan to Shih-chia chuang and then on the Peking, while 
Chavannes went on to visit Mount Wu-t'ai LÆ and its temples before returning to Peking on 4 
November 1907. 

iThese accounts are rather formal, factual accounts of the journey without any reference to 
conversations with Alekseev or difficulties encountered along the journey. They include, however, 
Chinese characters for a number of place names which are not provided in Alekseev's diary and 
details of Chavannes’ discoveries. Thus they make an excellent complement to the young Russian's - 
account, : : 
According to the essay by M. V. Ban kovskaja [Alekseev's daughter] and B. Riflin appended to text . 
of this diary, Aleks2ev's wife (N. M. Alckseva) and later his daughter finished editing the rest of his 
diary working from marginal notes and other materials left by Alekseev. 





Professor James I. Crump was recently 
awarded the Translator's Achievement 
Award (given by the Republic of China's 
Board of Trustees of the National Fund for 
Literature and the Arts. The following 
explains his interest in and work with 
translations from the Chinese. 

Few things could be more gratifying 
than to be given a prestigious award for 
something you had done all your adult life 
simply; because it gave you pleasure. 
Translation, for me, was always rather 
reflexive than reflective; early on it became 
clear that I could never be truly satisfied I 
had represented a piece of Chinese literature 
well to‘my students unless I translated it for 
them or with them — trying always 
somehow to create a piece for the English 
reader congruent in artistic value with what I 
thought a literate Chinese might expect of 
the original. However it was done, the, 
pleasure of seeing scmething — which had 
once been a mystery or simply a blank — 
unfold! for them and me, I found most 
gratifying and eventually wanted the results 
to be published in some form so that others 
might share my pleasure as well. 

The first ancient work to intrigue me 
(while still a graduate student) happened to 
be Chan-kuo Ts'e (Œ+). Not only was 
it full of splendid anecdotes, fables and tales 
of Chinese heros who became eponyms for 
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Postscript 


the qualities they were given, but also, under 
the brilliant tutelage of G. A. Kennedy, I 
grew to admire the spare but measured prose 
form it embodied and tried to reflect it in my 
translations. I did two long studies of the 
work and, many years later, a complete 
translation. From early on in my career I 
always had one foot in early and Pre-Ch'in 
prose. 

The other foot was firmly planted in the 
field of vernacular literature and drama. 
With M. Doleželová I did the Liu Chih-yuan 
Chu-kung-tiao (Bie Sa) and 
afterwards, by myself, quite a number of 
Yuan dramas (Chinese Theater in the Days. 
of Kublai Khan) and the kind of song-poetry ` 
which forms that operatic genre (Songs from 
Xanadu and Song-poems from Xanadu). 
Always translations have formed the bulk of 
my books; I felt that whatever shortcomings 
there might be in my argumentum, I could at 
least put before the reader in English an 
image I hoped was worthy of the original. 

This tendency has become - habit- 
forming: while others in my field quite — 
rightly prefered analysis or synthesis, simply 
the process of turning a delightful piece of 
Chinese literature into something consonant 
in English was always what charmed me 
most about scholarship, and over the years I 
have shamelessly indulged my taste for 
translation over any other form of learning. 


